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Editorials 


ACTION THIS DAY 


in American affairs, but theory, of late, has been prac- 

ticing too much and practice has not been theorizing 
enough. The spectacle of the college professor adjusting the 
intricacies of the assembly line, building model cities and 
plowing under little pigs has been familiar for some years 
now, especially in political cartoons. What we see too seldom, 
however, is the man of action, the Hull, the Kaiser, the Eisen- 
hower, writing books to interpret for the rest of us the great 
events of which he is a part; not writing memoirs in the 
lengthening shadows of retirement, but stealing time out of 
the middle of the day, creating time where none exists. For- 
tunately there are a few exceptions to the rule, Wendell 
Willkie, Joseph Grew and the Archbishop of New York. 
The Most Reverend Francis J. Spellman, D.D., is a man 
who would be busy enough without a war on his hands. The 
tangible mechanics of his great Archdiocese are more than 
an ordinary person could handle with efficiency, but there 
are many intangible elements in the picture that elude even 
the Catholic Directory. For example, the fact that New York 
is the leading metropolis of the New World, that its streets 
are better known on the fringes of civilization than the names 
of other American cities, creates a special burden for its 
Archbishop which is none the lighter for being unofficial. 


T HEORY and practice have not been entirely divorced 
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So that even if all the world were at peace, no one would 
be surprised if he confined himself to interviews, extempora- 
neous talks and an occasional sermon or address. Now, how- 
ever, the war has come to complicate still further his life and 
his work. A tremendous Army and Navy have been re- 
cruited, a disproportionate number of the fighting forces is 
Catholic, as usual, and the grave responsibility of caring for 
their spiritual needs has fallen on the Archbishop of New 
York. His has been the responsibility of setting up a Military 
Ordinariate, with two Most Reverend Military Delegates, 
19 Vicar Delegates, a Chancellor, Secretaries and nearly 
4,000 priests, to bring the Sacraments to millions of Catholic 
soldiers and a fresh point of view to millions of non-Catholics 
all over the world. The task of organizing and administer- 
ing this great body of mén was so formidable from the be- 
ginning that all who had no personal acquaintance with the 
Archbishop took it for granted that he would be content with 
a merely honorary title. Instead, he threw himself into the 
new work with the same inexhaustible energy which appears 
in everything he does, visited all our camps, from the Aleu- 
tian Islands to Madagascar, met everybody in Eire, England, 
Italy, Spain and the Near East, and doubtless accomplished 
many things which will be known only after the war. It 
was my privilege to watch him at work in London, using up 
aides and hosts, generals, monsignori and auxiliary bishops 
as the riders of the Pony Express used to use up relays of 
fast horses. No one could have thought of a more humorous 
remark at that time than to say that the Archbishop was 
writing a book. But he was. He was creating time at the end 
of tired and crowded days to write long, interesting letters 
home to his father, which were soon destined to become the 
chapters of a gripping narrative. 

In fact, during the last three years of his incredible life, 
he has written three books, the first, The Road to Victory,’ 


1THe Roap To Victory. By Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop of New York. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942. Pp. 131. $1.75. 
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was an interpretation of the war in terms of our Catholic 
Faith. The tone was the tone of the pulpit, the matter, eternal 
truths applied to temporary disorder and presented with rev- 
erence and dignity. The second, Action This Day,? was an 
immensely interesting piece of reporting, written exactly as 
the Archbishop talks. God has given him an extraordinarily 
observant eye and a prodigious memory, both of which are 
conspicuous in this series of intimate and natural letters. Of 
course, the account is not complete to the last detail and 
several fascinating books could be written on the material 
which was not emphasized. Thus, of his talk with Gen- 
eralissimo Franco he says only “We covered a great deal of 
territory,” of his two talks with De Gaulle, “We discussed 
the tragedy of France,” of his historic meeting with Pope 
Pius XII, “I was with His Holiness about two hours.” Still, 
the book is filled with incidents of great historic importance, 
related with the simplicity and objectivity of one who has 
been watching history in the making for many years and has 
taken a hand in it himself more than once. 

The third book to appear in rapid succession, The Risen 
Soldier,’ is entirely different from the other two. If the first 
was a sermon, and the second good conversation, the third is 
a lyric. The Archbishop does not rise to conscious verse until 
the end, but the mood throughout is one of highly person- 
alized emotion, springing from an experience referred to 
in Action This Day. For one evening, His Excellency, some- 
where in England, blessed a group of American boys who 
were setting out on a bombing mission and then waited “on 
the windswept air strip” for their return. Some were miss- 
ing when the count was made and, meditating on their sac- 
rifice, the author was reminded of another Warrior’s eternal 
and triumphant sacrifice. Such is the tone of the prose that 


| 


2AcTion THIs Day. By Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop of New York. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. Pp. 255. $2.75. 
3THE RisEN Sotpier. By Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop of New York. 


York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. Pp. 40. $1.00. 
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one hardly adverts to the change when blank verse at the 
end leads up to this 
And if it be 
My blood should mingle reverently with Christ’s 
Shall I not whisper with my dying breath 


Lord it is sweet to die as it were good 
To live—to strive for these United States. 


The Archbishop and other leaders in world affairs should 
know that we ordinary victims of the commentators are grate- 
ful for the extra effort, often the painful strain that is called 
for, in writing a book under pressure. These three little vol- 
umes, signed “Francis J. Spellman” have done much at this 
critical time not only to inform and console our people but 
to strengthen the confidence of the country. For thousands of 
readers who never met him have formed of the author the 
same impression that the author formed of Winston Chur- 
chill, “He follows Socrates’ ‘Know thyself’. He also knows 


» 99 


the world. He has ‘gone places’. 
Fordham University. ROBERT I. GANNON. 


* * * 
FREEDOM AND THE CAMPUS 


E HAVE bidden our boys to deluge the world with 

their own and others’ blood; we have sent them into 

blizzards of tearing lead and searing flame and 
blasting steel. And we think that we are not only doing well, 
but nobly: we do it for freedom. “For freedom”’ is the mute 
message of the millions of crosses or crutches or vacant places 
at table and hearth. On the altar of no other earthly good 
but freedom would we pour out our energies, our sons’ and 
brothers’ and fathers’ lives. And yet, by the strangest in- 
consistency, much of our public university education dis- 
dainfully repudiates the very idea of that free choice in man 
which is the soul and essence of any and of all freedom. 
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Without internal free choice, all the external freedoms of 
the Atlantic Charter are as dead and unproductive as a fruit 
tree severed from its roots. Freedom of the press, freedom 
of speech, freedom of religion, freedom of suffrage, freedom 
of labor, and all other fruits of freedom are only end prod- 
ucts of the one fundamental freedom of choice. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, the ultimate in- 
terpreter of the meaning of our Constitution, in vindicating 
freedom of worship to Jehovah’s Witnesses, June 14, 1943, 
expressly declared internal free choice to be the heart of 
freedom. The declaration of Mr. Justice Murphy concur- 
ring in the opinion of the Court (U. S. Reports, v. 319, p. 
645; West Virginia State Board of Education vs. Barnette) 
runs in part: 

There is before us the right of freedom to believe, freedom to worship 
one’s Maker according to the dictates of one’s conscience, a right which 
the Constitution specifically shelters. . . . The right of freedom of thought 
and of religion . . . includes both the right to speak freely and the right to 
refrain from speaking at all. 


These last words: “The right of freedom includes the right 
to speak freely and the right to refrain from speaking at all,” 
neatly and explicitly assert that freedom is essentially internal 
freedom of choice which is not hindered in external exe- 
cution. 

A roof does not destroy a raindrop’s freedom; a dam does 
not make a slave of a river; nor does a lightning rod infringe 
on the rights and freedom of lightning—because in no cir- 
cumstances have these things internal freedom of choice. On 
the other hand: not when people are fed, are they forthwith 
free; nor are they free when they are “civilized” or liberated 
from fears of starvation or aggression; they are free only 
when they internally choose to be fed or civilized or freed 
from fears. 

Rationally to suffer and die for freedom, we must ration- 
ally realize to the core what freedom is. Builders of our 
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freedom, we must understand its internal structural prin- 
ciples, as an architect understands the structure which he 
erects. The knowledge of internal first principles is phil- 
osophy; and on philosophy, much more than on bread, man 
lives. To live without philosophical principles is to build 
a house without plans. Times of jeopardy drive men to phil- 
osophy—to re-examine the thinking bases of that form of 
living for which they are called upon to sacrifice so much. 

The soul of freedom, the substance of all responsibility, 
is man’s power to make choices as to what he will do and 
what he will be. Without alternative possibilities of choice 
there cannot be, by any amount of explanation, freedom of 
choice or freedom at all; for our external freedom of action 
has significance only as a consequence of our internal ability 
to choose between two or more possible alternatives—a scan- 
dal to the behavioristic American psychologist and a folly 
to all materialistic American professors. Freedom, precisely 
as internal free choice of our life’s actions and course, is the 
marrow of human excellence and the fine point of the soul 
of American freedom. 

The existence or non-existence of free choice is — a 
philosophical issue; but it remains by no means exclusively 
in the realm of thought. We can no more divorce the prin- 
ciples of philosophy from actual living than we can divorce 
the principles of mathematics from actual engineering. “Are 
we a piece of machinery that, like the Aeolian harp, passive, 
takes the impression of the passing accident? Or do these 
' workings argue something in us above the trodden clay?” 
(Robert Burns to Mrs. Dunlop, Jan. 1, 1789.) 

Men in general—apart from those who have snarled their 
minds in the tangled skeins of skepticism and materialism— 
assert that man’s absolute eminence over other kinds of crea- 
tures, and his relative eminence over his fellowman, is mainly 
his power to make one of several possible choices of action. 
The government of the people both grouped and individually 
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is in their own power, for no other reason than that .God has 
given them the power of free choice. “God made man in 
the beginning and left him in the hand of his own counsel” 
(Ecclesiasticus 15:14). So sacred, indeed, is this free choice 
to our Constitution and national spirit that the Supreme 
Court has time and again ruled in its favor even when it 
caused no little inconvenience to society. Witness the de- 
cisions on “conscientious objectors,” and the decisions on the 
right of Jehovah’s Witnesses to hand out handbills (U. S. 
Reports, v. 318, p. 416), Bridges vs. California on the free- 
dom of printing and selling pamphlets and books (ibid. v. 
314, p. 252), Bakery Drivers’ Local vs. Wohl on freedom of 
speech in picketing (ibid. v. 315, p. 775). 

It is incomprehensible enough when the professors, who 
would be the guiding oracles of the people, declare that men 
have no free choice to follow their guidance, nor they them- 
selves free choice in giving it. It is doubly incomprehensible 
when such determinists raise nation-wide protest against the 
suppression of “academic” or any other freedom. What is 
“academic freedom”? The internal free choice of what one 
will teach the minds, especially the young minds, of the land, 
without external let or hindrance to such teaching. 

What is “freedom of speech’? The internal free choice 
of expressing one’s opinion without external frustration of 
such expression. How tenaciously the people hold their free- 
dom of speech and consequently their free choice, is apparent 
from the fact that there are 129 articles on free speech writ- 
ten between 1932 and 1942 and listed in the Reader’s Guide 
to Periodical Literature. About as many articles of the same 
time are listed on “Freedom of the Press,” which is only 
freedom of written speech. 2 

What is “freedom of suffrage”? Our internal free choice 
of those who will govern us, and untrammeled opportunity 
to register that free choice: “the ballot box which executes 
the freeman’s will.” What is freedom of labor, religion, 
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trade, personal freedom? Nothing but internal free choice 
of conditions of our labor, business, worship and private life, 
without undue external obstruction in realizing those free 
choices. 

God made man as a limited image of Himself in the fact 
that man can to a limited extent determine the arrangement 
of himself and his environment by his free choice. This is es- 
sentially what we call “liberty.” It is man’s real dignity. 
Man’s freedom of choice makes him a “little creator,” the 
fashioner of his person and worth in this world and irre- 
vocably determines his eternal as well as his temporal lot. 


He shall have glory everlasting 

He that could have transgressed 

And hath not transgressed, 

And could have done evil things 

And hath not done them (Ecclesiasticus, 31:10). 


The freedoms as free choice are a tenet of faith and of re- 
ligion even more than they are a tenet of democracy; and 
thus they are an essential tenet of political ethics. 


Descartes tells us in his “Private Thoughts” (Works, ed. 
Adam & Tannery, vol. X, p. 218): “God made three won- 
ders: the world from nothing, free will, and the Man-God.” 
No idea is more stressed by religion than man’s responsibility 
arising from his power of free choice; and by the same token, 
we find religion vehemently vindicating the essential and 
connatural liberty of man. God’s indignation at the spolia- 
tion of man’s native honor of liberty, with which He has cre- 
ated him, is thundered through His prophet: “Thus saith 
the Lord: Ye have not harkened unto Me in proclaiming 
Liberty, everyone to his brother and every man to his neigh- 
bor. Behold I proclaim a liberty unto you, saith the Lord,— 
to the sword, to pestilence and to famine, and I will cause 
you to be removed to all the kingdoms of the earth” (Jeremias 
34:17). 

Far more than the battle of Waterloo, freedom’s battle is 
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won or lost on the school campus. Freedom is preserved, 
not by planes, cannon, tanks and warships, but by textbooks 
and teachers. Nevertheless, in the generality of our uni- 
versity curricula, a book which founds its psychology or 
education on free choice, or even admits its possibility, has 
as much chance of becoming a textbook on psychology or 
pedagogy as Mein Kampf now has of becoming a textbook 
in political philosophy. 

Our thinking, our philosophy, is the measure and struc- 
ture of our life. Once the people, or rather the leaders of 
the people, think that human beings have no free choice, 
freedom and democracy, virtue, valor and value are gone 
out of our national life. Once we lose the undoubting sense 
and appreciation of our free choice, then with Othello, we 
“have lost the immortal part of ourselves and what remains 
is bestial” (II, 3:262). 

Seattle College. FRANCIS J. MCGARRIGLE. 


* * * 


Eric GILL 


RT IS a visual matter and should not require a litera- 
s ture to explain it. That this literature exists, and in 


such quantity, emphasizes the fact that ours is an age 
that is overimpressed by the written word. That artistic repu- 
tations are built up by means of the publicity incidental to 
literature on art is also an apparent fact. Often such litera- 
ture, devoted as some of it is to an aesthetic, or rationalizing 
analysis of art, is of a definitely high order. At other times 
it is suspiciously like outright propaganda. The last is apt 
to be the case when the work written about is the outcome of 
an ideological art movement, rather than a separate and unique 
creation, such as must stand or fall without the support of 
any clique. And art-literature ranges from mere journalistic 
exploitation to the more esoteric writing which surrounds the 
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enigmatic type of modern art with a simulated, awesome pro- 
fundity. 

Out of this situation, which owes a debt to the bad example 
and influence of Ruskin, has emerged the painter, sculptor, 
or architect, who accompanies his work in his own field with 
writing about it, as well as about other subjects. He then 
becomes an art publicist and his reputation in this adopted 
literary field augments the intrinsic one that rests on his per- 
formance as a working artist. In this situation we can per- 
ceive the possibility of a distortion of values and a confusion 
between what an artist writes and, what is more important, 
his work in his own artistic medium. In such instances the 
written matter is of transitory value, as art has a way of out- 
lasting any comment on it, and of finding its comparative level, 
regardless of the temporary reputation publicity may have 
given it. 

In the case of Eric Gill we have an artist of unusual hon- 
esty, who was prolific in the arts of type design and typogra- 
phy, in wood cuts and sculpture, who once, at least, tried his 
hand at architecture, and who also has to his credit a good 
dozen books. This number has been increased by a post- 
humously issued volume called It All Goes Together.’ His 
various books, covering a wide range of subjects, in some 
degree are all in the orbit of his work in the graphic and 
sculptural arts and, because of their engaging quality and 
valid critical content, they require attention as literature. 
Eric Gill, therefore, has become a name and a force because 
he has written a good deal and it is interesting to conjecture 
what effect this literary occupation had on his art, which we 
can safely assume he regarded as his more important activity. 

A mixture of creative activities, as in the case of Eric 
Gill, is by no means desirable for the artist. This is particu- 
larly the case when literature is one of them and tends to 


‘It Att Gogs ToceTHer. By Eric Gill. New York: Devin-Adair Co., 1944. Pp. xvii, 
192. $3.50. 
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become an objective occupation. Purely expository writing, 
as related to one’s work in the visual kind of art would be 
incidental and subjective and less likely, therefore, to have 
an effect on the more graphic art such a person would pro- 
duce. General critical writing, however, becomes an end in 
itself and literary influence, or coloration, it is to be remem- 
bered, is detrimental to the full art quality in graphic or 
sculptural productions. While it may be a sort of topical 
heresy to say this, in our book-ridden times, I question the 
value of wide and serious reading in any contributory, vital 
way to the working artist. In fact, I believe it warps his 
attitude toward his art because it comes to be a substitute for 
the kind of thinking that is necessary for him, which should 
be within the range of his media. Literary thought is an en- 
tirely different thing from this and it travels in a conflicting 
direction. 

Traces of this resulting confusion appear when one ex- 
amines Eric Gill’s work in the graphic fields. Not that he 
was consciously literary in the sense of the men who painted, 
or sculptured, stories of human or sentimental interest. The 
influence on his work was more subtly insidious and is one 
we all succumb to, in some degree. While his literary pre- 
occupation developed an interesting and often well-based 
critical sense, which his books show, it also was inevitably 
accompanied by a book-minded consciousness of the work 
of too many other artists. His sense of critical judgment 
evidently led him into an analysis of the work of these con- 
temporaries. It also, and less fortunately for his separate 
quality as an artist, led him into an intelligent and understand- 
ing adaptation of their individual artistic manner, to his own 
ends. It is to be noted that I have said intelligent and this 
could be emphasized because his evident response to the in- 
fluence of sundry pre-Raphaelites, to Rodin, and to Mestrovic, 
was by no means imitative or superficial. His keen sense of 
values, as well as his critical outlook, directed him toward 
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relatively profound art, which he understood in a basic way. 
He moved, as one might say, through the internal, spiritual 
and artistic core of this work, and emerged with much of 
the gist of it. The manner of his art, in these instances, how- 
ever, while relatively intrinsic, was yet not fully his own. It 
came out of the eclecticism of an individualistic mind but it 
did not result in that marriage of idea to a personal artistic 
manner, which is the mark of a thoroughgoing art. Eric Gill 
appears in too many artistic guises, so many, in fact, that it 
is hard to discover his indubitable and redoubtable self in his 
work. 

That he was intrinsically a workman adds to his distinc- 
tion in a period when we have more of bohemian pretension 
in artists than we have of workmanlike honesty. And he, I 
am sure, would have rejoiced at being called a workman. In 
the hierarchy of values, however, workman and artist are 
not synonymous. Eric Gill, in his art, hovered between these 
hierarchal poles in a sort of distinguishéd limbo. He was 
that curious modern phenomenon, the graphic artist who was 
also a writer, and was at once conspicuous for what he wrote 
and the victim, in art, of this literary preoccupation. 

He also hovered between that quasi-medievalism which is 
not unusual in England and which owes much to William 
Morris, and the contrasting, full identification with our own, 
modern age. He at once decried modern industrialism and 
yet gave wholehearted admiration to such products of in- 
dustrialism as locomotives and modern bridges which his 
acute sensibility must have shown him to be only parts of a 
greater industrial whole. In his denunciation of the evils 
that accompany industrialism, one finds only matter to en- 
core. The road to a better world for humanity and art, how- 
ever, does not lie in an illogical medievalism but, rather, in 
reducing this industrial colossus to its real status, which is 
that of a tool, and in fabricating a better world with it. 
That Eric Gill was an engaging, stimulating personage, 
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and of unusual talent, needs no justifying statement. And he 
was, and is, a force for good in the field of Catholic-inspired 
art and thought. His latest, and posthumous, book continues 
his crusading record, much of which was devoted to estab- 
lishing a knowledge of the freedom an artist requires in order 
to carry on his work. Variety within Catholic unity might 
have been his rallying cry, and his statement of his position, 
in this and other matters, always had that engaging inde- 
pendence of mind that one associates with the English men- 
tality at its best. 
New York City. BARRY BYRNE. 

















The Future of Europe 


FRIEDRICH BAERWALD 


continent are bound to be received with skepticism 

even in ordinary times. These doubts will be more 
pronounced when the question of the development of Europe 
after this war is raised. For thirty years now that continent 
has been shaken by the most violent upheavals sometimes in 
the form of war, at others in the form of revolution until 
both blended into the present conflict. These tremendous 
events which almost transcend our ability of comprehension 
might discourage the more conscientious and responsible ob- 
server from making any judgments on the broader aspects of 
the European problem at this time. He will be painfully 
aware of the geographic and social distance separating him 
on this side of the ocean from the old world. He will realize 
that what counts over there today is certainly not the outward 
appearance of conditions and the present behavior of people, 
but the changes below the surface. 

Yet in spite of all these uncertainties it is necessary to dis- 
cuss some discernible aspects of the future of Europe now. 
Even if we cannot reach definite conclusions, we must take 
up the subject if for no other purpose than to warn against 
certain preconceived notions and false positive or negative 
expectations entertained in diverse circles. Furthermore 
there is urgent need for at least a working hypothesis in this 
matter. Hard as officials may try to be entirely technical 
and factual in their handling of the problems of military 
occupation, relief and rehabilitation, it is inevitable that in 
their day to day decisions, they will be guided by some kind 
of an idea of the future pattern of the area in which they 
are operating. It will make a great difference whether they 


A center to assess the future of a country or of a 
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assume that Europe is greatly but only temporarily weakened, 
or whether they think they are dealing with a continent whose 
role in the world is finished and whose people will be re- 
duced to inhabitants of a cultural and political hinterland. 
We shall try to show in these pages that it would be disas- 
trous for all concerned to adopt the latter viewpoint. 

But let us not make any mistakes about it. There is a wide- 
spread school of thought that has “written off” Europe.’ 
They count the dead, the diseased, the underfed, the dis- 
persed and they cannot see how any group of people having 
suffered so terribly can ever recover again; they view the 
Second World War as final evidence that Europe cannot 
solve its national and political problems or forget its ancient 
hatreds. The cultural heritage of the old world is consid- 
ered by them at best as a museum piece incapable of further 
growth. This picture of decay is then contrasted with the 
spectacle of the vitality of the dynamic and young people of 
the United States and of the Soviet Union, later to be joined 
in their advance into a new world by the awakening people 
of China and India. That the British Empire will continue 
in one form or another is mostly conceded, but its share in 
world leadership is expected to decline sharply. 

Inasmuch as problems of changes in international political 
and cultural leadership and in the relative strength of na- 
tions and continents play an important part in our considera- 
tions, it is advisable to state first the factors that bring about 
the rise of great powers and centers of culture. Mere num- 
bers of people, the mere existence of natural resources, the 


1Compare Eric Fischer, The Passing of the European Age (Harvard University 
Press, 1943). He develops the thesis that European culture has shifted to other 
continents and is about to come to an end in the area of its origin. On the other hand, 
P. A. Sorokin in The Crisis of Our Age (Duttons, 1943) shows that there is no 
significant difference of cultural trends in Europe and in the U.S.A. There are some 
time lags, but basically culture undergoes the same changes here as in Europe. The 
assumption that American culture could be insulated against break-up tendencies in 
European culture is unfounded in the light of historical and current evidence showing 


the close interdependence of both. 
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endowment of a people with a genius for business and tech- 
nology do not in themselves guarantee effective participation 
in world leadership. Power and cultural influence of a na- 
tion or of a continent are never, as it were, gifts of nature. 
They are the results of decisions and the ability and willing- 
ness of people to see them through and to exert themselves 
continuously to maintain their lofty position once it is 
reached. All this is so important that often in history in- 
ternal strength has made up for the deficiency of nations in 
manpower and wealth, and has given them superiority over 
more richly endowed but inefficient States. 

To ascertain the future possibilities of a nation or of a 
group of nations, it is not enough to make inventories of their 
plants, warehouses, silos, dwellings, schools and hospitals. 
We must look out for the concepts that people have of their 
own future political and cultural systems. We must get the 
feel of the dynamism that motivates them, and we must es- 
tablish contact with those personalities who through their 
records of achievement and resistance in these decades of 
permanent crisis can be expected to be capable of gradually 
translating these old and new aspirations into reality. It is 
important to stress that most of these people are by no means 
overage and hence ineligible for leadership. Those men if 
they are now about fifty years old fought and matured into 
manhood in the war of 1914-1918, established themselves in 
their life occupations in the early twenties, lived with per- 
sonal and political integrity through depressions, totalitarian 
oppression and persecution and are now involved in the Sec- 
ond World War. Never has there been a group in history 
so thoroughly educated by experience before it reached the 
age at which political leaders are usually growing into the 
full responsibilities of government. 

We must prepare ourselves to meet this type of men; we 
must grasp the full scope and range of their experience; and 
we must establish an atmosphere of confidence if Europeans 
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in general are not to close themselves hermetically against 
well-intentioned but clumsy efforts to gloss over the events 
of the last quarter of a century and to pretend that revival is 
merely the sum total of all measures of technical and ad- 
ministrative rehabilitation. 

The future of Europe depends in the last analysis on the 
way in which this weighty aggregate of human experience 
will be activated in the process of rebuilding. But it will 
take some time for these really creative and constructive 
forces to become clearly visible. It is likely that they will 
emerge only when the fog of war and confusion is beginning 
to lift and when the first makeshift arrangements of transi- 
tional governments begin to dissolve. At this point we must 
leave this most important phase of the problem of Europe 
because it would be premature to enlarge on specific aspects. 

However, even now we are in a position to sketch some 
rough outlines of future trends of the population, the eco- 
nomic and political system and the cultural outlook. This 
will give us a survey of the raw material out of which a new 
Europe can be built. 


I 


We have stressed already that mere numbers are not de- 
cisive. However, the trend of quantitative change of a popu- 
lation is important. We have become used to base a gen- 
erally optimistic outlook on an expectation of the growth in 
population.’ Conversely, actual or potential decline of popu- 
lation very often creates an atmosphere of political and 
cultural defeatism. Thus great concern has been expressed 
about the outlook for the European population, especially 


2This marks a decisive and fundamentally sound departure from the fallacies 
especially of British economists of the nineteenth century. To measure fully the com- 
plete change of opinion, it is only necessary to compare the gloomy assumptions of 
J. S. Mill who was all his life haunted by the spectre of “overpopulation” with Sir 
William Beveridge’s statements. See paragraph 413 of Social Insurance and the 
Allied Services, Macmillan Co., 1942. 
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as compared to the probable development of the people of 
the Soviet Union. It is necessary to see these discernible 
trends in their proper proportion. This will dispel easy op- 
timism as well as unjustifiable despair. 

The rate of growth of the population has declined sharply 
in Europe in recent decades. This trend was stronger in 
the West and North than in the South and East of the Con- 
tinent. By the end of this century, this will have resulted 
in a marked numerical ascendancy especially of the Slavic 
nations. Between 1900 and 1910, the rate of population 
growth in Europe was 9.4%. It dropped to 1.8% between 
1910 and 1920 and between 1930 and 1939, it was only 6.1%. 
Yet in absolute numbers, the European population was just 
below 400 million in 1939. That is to say, even then, the 
population of Europe was more than twice as large as the 
population of the North American Continent where, in 1939, 
184 million inhabitants were living. However, the North 
American Continent has an area of 8,664,860 square miles 
whereas Europe has only 2,092,664 square miles. Or in round 
figures, before the Second World War, Europe housed 
double the population of the North American Continent 
on one quarter of the territory of that Continent. In the fu- 
ture the relative proportion of the population of Europe and 
the North American Continent will not change radically. 
According to the most recent estimates taking already into 
account the impact of the Second World War, the popula- 
tion of Europe will become stationary sometime between 1960 
and 1970 at a level of about 417 million people. From then 
on, it is expected to decline unless the already mentioned 
change in public opinion and the proposed scheme for the 
support of large families reverse the trend. The population 
of the United States will also become almost stationary at 


3Compare The Future Population of Europe and the Soviet Union, Population 
Projections 1940-1970, League of Nations, Geneva, 1944. These figures are exclusive 
of the interwar territory of European Russia and European Turkey.. 
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approximately the same time. Around 1970, it will be just 
slightly above 150 million.‘ Shortly after that date, it also 
is expected to decrease slowly. To round out this picture of 
relative strength, we now turn our attention to the population 
of the U. S. S. R. There, the population in 1940 was esti- 
mated at 174 million. It is expected to increase to about 251 
million in 1970. This means that at that itme, the U. S. S. R. 
will be far more populous than the North American Conti- 
nent, but Europe proper, which geographically speaking is 
only a promontory of the huge land mass occupied by Russia, 
will be far more populous than the Soviet Union. 

This survey of the population trends in Europe indicates 
that even on purely quantitative grounds, it will retain a po- 
sition of great pre-eminence in the world. But will this not 
be offset by a decline in the quality of its human material 
suffering as it will at the end of the war from complete gen- 
eral exhaustion developing into unwillingness and inability 
to continue its former great designs and objectives? Does 
the end of this war mean the beginning of the nonhistorical, 
‘‘post-cultural” stage which Oswald Spengler believed to be 
the inevitable last phase of all great civilizations.° 


{Compare Population Problems, Warren Thompson, New York, McGraw-Hill, p. 
282. This figure represents an estimate based on medium fertility and mortality and 
no net immigration of foreign born. This estimate was selected because there are 
certain indications that opposition against immigration is rising in this country. 
The recent increase in the birth rate is considered by all experts merely as a short- 
run deviation from the long-run shape of the population curve of this country. 
Estimates for 1970 for the North American Continent. as a whole were not available. 
Although the natural increase of the population in some parts of Canada is very 
high, the over-all picture of the relative strength of the European and North Ameri- 
can population will not be substantially different thirty years hence from what it is 
‘now. 
5The ideas of Oswald Spengler on the morphological analysis of history. have 
exercised an influence which in the opinion of this writer is greater than can be 
gleaned from open acknowledgments in current literature. Compare for instance, the 
identical quotation of “Ducunt Fata volentem, nolentem trahunt” on the very last 
pages of the Decline of the West, as well as Sorokin’s op. cit. The latter’s concluding 
“Benedictus” conforms with Spengler’s concept of the return of religion once culture 
has run its course through all the stages of enlightenment, “world wars” and so on. 
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It would be dangerous to inject such theories into the pres- 
ent European problems. The ability of physical and mental 
recuperation of people has often surprised the cautious ex- 
perts. Widespread malnutrition during the first World 
War has not interfered with a rapid improvement above 
and beyond the prewar level of health standards in most Eu- 
ropean countries. Since the progress in medical science and 
in health services continues at a rapid pace, there is no rea- 
son to assume this to be different after this war. There has 
also been no decline in technical skills. On the contrary, 
the productivity of farming and industry in Europe has in- 
creased in the interwar period. Industrialization has spread 
to formerly undeveloped areas. 

The most important phases of the European population 
problem are not to be found in the sphere of numbers, health 
and skill. They arise from psychological effects of war and 
dictatorship and from dangers of a lasting maladjustment. 
We will have to deal with them, but it is necessary to com- 
plete first our survey of the material bases of European re- 
construction. 













II 


One of the great oversights that occurred at the last peace 
settlement was the failure to see Europe as an interdependent 
economic unit. The creation of a large number of new na- 
tional States was not balanced by a new system of close eco- 
nomic adjustment and cooperation. This mistake must not 
be repeated. We must develop techniques of combining na- 
tional differentiation, recognizing the right of all people to 
develop their own cultural and political institutions with 
economic integration, making rational use of all resources 
of the European continent for the benefit of all its inhabit- 
ants. 

But is this possible? How can Europe recover from the 
large-scale destruction of its cities, industries and transporta- 
tion systems? Surely a real restoration is inconceivable as 
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far as historical monuments are concerned. They may be re- 
built with the help of available blueprints and photos, but 
whatever will arise from the ruins of cathedrals, churches, 
monasteries, medieval cities, even if it were a faithful copy, 
will not be the same. It is different with the reconstruction 
of dwellings and industries. What can be expected there is 
largely an improvement. Technology and city planning have 
not stood still in these years of crisis. The tremendous scope 
of the required program will create the economies of large- 
scale operations and facilitate coordination of all the new 
developments. It will also for years solve the problem of un- 
employment in Europe. 

Now all these reconstruction programs cannot be solved 
on a local or even a national level. For instance, before the 
rebuilding of textile plants and workers’ settlements in 
Poland can be planned rationally, it will be necessary to de- 
termine just what the place of that Polish industry will be 
in relation to the European textile industry as a whole. What 
will be its line of specialization? What should be its size? 
To what extent would it merely duplicate, let us say, the 
Dutch textile industry and thereby lead to a renewal of un- 
wholesome trade policies? It is not at all necessary for the 
governments to solve all these problems for the industries. 
But the European industries must do it themselves and they 
can succeed only within a continental European framework, 
taking also into account the channels of exports to other areas. 
Whenever this spontaneous cooperation of industries does 
not develop, governments must take the initiative to secure 
economic integration. 

It is important to realize that a very considerable degree 
of economic unification has actually taken place in Europe 
in recent years. The fact that this particular type of uni- 
fication must be changed because it served merely the in- 
terests of the Nazi State and its collaborators does not mili- 
tate against this idea as such. We have become used to speak 
of a shrinking world. How much more is this true of the 
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small European continent! Eventually there will develop 
in Europe a single economy increasing the efficiency of the 
economic system as a whole. 

This alone would also solve constructively one of the most 
urgent problems, namely, the prevention of economic re- 
armament. In an integrated system of production, with 
agreements on the technical division of the process of pro- 
duction, the standardization of products and a close coopera- 
tion of industries (secret or open), production for illegiti- 
mate purposes can be prevented much easier than if economic 
problems were solved only on a national rather than a con- 
tinental basis. Only thus will it be possible to integrate the 
industries of the defeated nations into a new system instead 
of breaking them up. This latter suggestion, which unfortu- 
nately has some proponents, would mean unemployment for 
millions, once the period of rebuilding is concluded. Such 
a condition would be a breeding ground for a new radicalism 
and would perpetuate the feeling of insecurity in spite of all 
military and economic security arrangements that might be 
made. 


III 


One might ask whether this picture of a reinvigorated 
Europe creating an integrated economic system is not alto- 
gether chimerical. The accumulation of hatred engendered 
by years of Nazi occupation and the intensification of na- 
tionalistic feeling created by it seems to justify these doubts. 
But it would be an error to take the present psychological 
condition of some groups in Europe as an indication of the 
long-run development of European sentiment. The under. 
lying European realities will reassert themselves once recon- 
struction is under way. 

Most of the smaller European nations who tried to re- 
main neutral in this war have learned a lesson at a tragically 
high cost. They know now that their security is based on 
the inviolability of all States and not merely on specific guar. 
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antees' of this or that borderline. This security can be 
achieved in Europe only on a continental basis. It must be 
all inclusive or it will again remain merely an unstable and 
ineffective system. Such a failure can be: avoided if we make 
full use of two important conclusions suggested by current 
history. "hs 
First, the security of Europe cannot be guaranteed only 
by the Big Four likely to emerge as world powers.. It must 
be :anchored in the foundations of a newly found political 
solidarity of all European nations without -any exceptions. 
If they are not integrated into such a security system with 
all the weight of their political significance, Europe is bound: 
to become, sooner or later, a highly dangerous area of con- 
flicting currents in world politics and a potential starting 
point of a new international conflagration. Hence, it is in 
the interest particularly of the United States to prevent the 
development of such a political vacuum in Europe, especially 
in its center, and to assist in the consolidation of the whole 
continent. If this occurs within the framework of a realistic 
understanding between this country, Great Britain and -the 
U. S. S. R., the latter need never fear the potential power of 
an internally secure New Europe. Secondly, it has been 
realized widely that the age of hegemony of one continental 
power over others has passed. From now on the future of 
Europe will be neither German nor French. It will be Eu- 
ropean or it will not materialize at all as an age in which 
the people of the old continent will have significance and in- 
fluence in the world at large. This does not imply that in- 
dividual European nations should surrender their sovereignty 
or weaken their national characteristics. It rather points to 
a revival of the common historical experiences and traits that 
European nations share in spite of all their differences. . For 
the time being all that may be buried under ruins and driven 
into the subconsciousness by the long agony of suffering. But 
it must not be forgotten that the terrible experiences of the 
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war can in due time be transformed into a rediscovery of 
lasting individual and social values that were lost long before 
the open conflict began. 

What has happened in the last quarter of a century in Eu- 
rope is not only an end. It is also a beginning. It is at least 
potentially an occasion for new cultural, social and political 
progress. The collapse of States, social systems, habits of 
thinking and living must not necessarily mean the end of the 
development of a culture area. It can very well also be a 
new point of departure. In order to investigate this pos- 
sibility of the future of Europe, it is necessary to inquire in 
some detail into the new type of political thinking suggested 
by the actual experiences of the contemporary generations of 
Europeans. This is particularly important for all discus- 
sions in this country. Hard hit as this country has been in 
the last twenty-five years by the impact of the first World 
War, the protracted depression of the thirties and the tre- 
mendous effort and sacrifices of the second World War, it 
must nevertheless be stated in all frankness that the historical 
experiences of people on the European continent have been 
immeasurably more severe and tragic in that same period. 
Most people over there have been brought at one time or 
another face to face with the possibility of physical destruc- 
tion. Their traditional ways of living have been changed to 
such an extent that the most elementary problems of exist- 
ence about which we have almost forgotten in our advanced 
civilization have re-emerged there and demand immediate 
attention. While the struggle for survival may create out- 
ward symptoms of apathy and cynicism, it also brings forth 
deep inside people, a longing for a fundamental re-examina- 
tion of all the accepted social and political values which had 
been taken too easily for granted and then were found want- 
ing in the test of crisis. It is an error to assume that suffering 
makes people incapable of fundamental thinking and that 
the reconstruction of Europe can be initiated only by tech- 
nical and social experts who have not shared the experiences 
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of the inhabitants and are therefore assumed to be able to 
see problems without “bias.” Suffering in itself is a source 
of learning, of acquiring a deeper knowledge of the real 
structure of the world we live in. The very fact that so much 
of what used to be known as Old Europe is gone has given 
the surviving generation there a dimension of experience 
which was inaccessible to their fathers, and which can be 
understood by the people of this country only with certain 
obvious difficulties. Let us investigate the outlines of some 
of these new experiences. 


IV 


The utter foolishness of another European war in our time 
or in any predictable future is clearly evident ‘The great 
European wars of the past were World Wars with remote 
effects on distant continents. However, all those wars had 
in common that a change in the power equilibrium inside 
Europe brought about a realignment of the distribution of 
world power. In our century, however, world conflicts can 
no longer be decided as conflicts between European States. 
In this sense only, it is certainly correct to speak of the pass- 
ing of the European Age. Today, European conflicts are 
decided as part of global warfare. This fact experienced by 
Europeans twice within one generation has given them a new 
perspective of their own political role in the world. They 
know now that their intracontinental struggles can lead only 
to mutual destruction but never to world political decisions. 
Europe can survive as a significant factor in world affairs 
only if it realizes its essential historical and political unity. 
Just how far this new insight has gone already cannot be 
stated definitely at this moment. Too many national senti- 
ments have been hurt, too many pent-up emotions seek out- 
lets to allow for a clear manifestation of this basic unity. 
However, nobody should be misled by these familiar signs 
of war and postwar psychology. There is, nevertheless, even 
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now a discernible groundswell of European feeling demand- 
ing greater unity which will assert itself fully once the im- 
mediate problems of normal living have been settled. 

There is another great and positive turn in basic European 
attitudes. It is the final disillusion about rigid and one- 
sided political and economic ideologies and about all fanati- 
cal attempts to translate such schemes outright into social 
reality. For almost two centuries now, Europe has been the 
breeding and testing ground of all sorts of panaceas such as 
liberalism, capitalism, communism and racism. Even twenty- 
sive years ago, confidence in the validity of such social and 
political Weltanschauungen was still extremely strong. Mil- 
lions believed that if only one of these systems could be 
introduced in its entirety and without compromise, all prob- 
lems could be solved for all time. This false intransigence 
is being overcome now. People in Europe begin to realize 
that most of their social theories were in reality substitute 
religions. They were the response to the human quest for 
certainties which had been left unanswered by the ages of 
secularization and enlightenment. But now they know that 
political panaceas can never replace religion and that when- 
ever true religious dogmas are replaced in the minds of the 
people by a false political dogmatism dictatorships will fol- 
low inevitably. Those who were inclined to believe in sal- 
vation through politics and “social science” have been cured 
as they experienced the ruthless but at least initially efficient 
attempt of the National Socialists to realize their particular 
social program to the letter. Now it is unlikely that people 
once they have been freed from National Socialism will sim- 
ply revert to other political ideologies of the stereotyped 
variety. The failure of National Socialism does not in itself 
prove anything about the validity and workability of any 
other known modern social ideology, and people have not 
forgotten the conditions that made the rise of Hitler’s revo- 
lution possible.. Hence, the collapse of National Socialism 
in Europe creates an unprecedented opportunity for the 
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gradual formulation of a really mature and chastened view 
of political and economic problems. We must be ready to 
watch for the manifestations of this new spirit, and we must 
not disturb it by misinterpreting its first announcements 
through attempts to file them away under classifications of 
standardized “isms” of the past. 

In this connection it is necessary to stress a particularly 
important fact. The very way in which the National Social- 
ists tried to impose their rule—this mixture of ruthless force 
applied to the many, and bribes offered to the few—has 
placed many people in a position where they had to show their 
hand. Under such a system, the values that activate people 
become transparent. Those who resisted to the best of their 
ability showed through this very act the strength of their 
character and the firmness of their fundamental beliefs. 
Those who were tempted into collaboration gave proof that 
they had at no time paid more than lip service to the values 
of Western civilization. Hence, it would be catastrophic 
for the prestige especially of this country, if this record were 
not taken into account fully. We cannot root out a revolution 
by finding excuses for the time-servers. They represent all 
that is definitely past in Europe.’ 

A third experience must be taken into account in our ap- 
praisal of the future of Europe. People over there who have 
been confronted in the past two decades with tremendous 
difficulties in the economic and social sphere and have lived 
in a state of permanent tension hardly imaginable on these 
shores, have lost their confidence in purely verbalistic state- 
ments of party leaders, sophisticated treatments of contro- 
versial issues for the sake of winning elections, and the whole 
idea that politics is primarily a matter of changing places 


We are not talking in this connection of the large masses of the people who 
have little margin of choice, but of those who had such opportunities. The recently 
expressed view that German workers are as guilty as the Nazis because they 
continued to produce weapons is utterly unrealistic. They are no more guilty than 
the hapless French, Dutch and Belgian workers, who against all laws of justice were 
forced to participate in war work of their enemies. 
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in the game of power of the same old factions. They can- 
not any longer be swayed by promises or declarations of good 
intentions. They are interested in political performance. 
They expect their governments to function, not merely to 
talk and legislate. They desire some new form of popular 
representation as a method of advancing to joint action, but 
not as a means to symbolize petty dissension and bring about 
internal political paralysis. It is very doubtful whether the 
old political methods with their ever-changing governments, 
their shifting majorities and their confused policies of com- 
promise will be welcomed back. There is no reason to as- 
sume that the fervent desire of people to be free from the 
last vestiges of National Socialism and Fascism implies their 
willingness to return to the old political confusions. Euro- 
pean culture is old. But because of this, it is also capable of 
incorporating new experiences into its pattern without losing 
its basic identity. It has been the tragedy of European his- 
tory that social change has occurred mostly through war. 
But it would be an error on the part of Americans to view 
these crises merely as unproductive convulsions of a worn-out 


continent. 
V 


The prospects, then, are that out of this war there will 
emerge a Europe at first weakened physically and economi- 
cally but also endowed with a new vision of its own position 
and possibilities. Regardless of what people in other global 
spheres may think, the Europeans will not consider them- 
selves as mere pawns in the hands of world powers. They 
do not want to see their continent become the playground 
for non-European power politics. 

In speaking of Europe we cannot avoid discussing the 
pivotal problem of the integration of Germany into the po- 
litical system of that Continent. No matter what specific 
solutions are to be attempted, the fact will remain that the 
Germans are the most numerous and one of the most in- 
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dustrialized people of Europe. All talk about European 
unity and political consolidation will be futile if we try to 
talk timidly around this subject rather than bring it into con- 
text with the whole European question. 

There seem to be two opinions on that matter. One sees 
the future of Europe only in terms of unity against Germany. 
The other cannot see any future for Europe as a whole un- 
less allowance is also made for a future for the German peo- 
ple and State. 

The following considerations will show that the first type 
of solution is in reality no solution at all and would create 
mounting tension in Europe leading to new explosions. A 
division of Germany is tantamount to a division of Europe. 
This can be demonstrated easily. A dismembered Germany, 
cut to pieces would consist of probably three sections. The 
Eastern section would come under the full influence of the 
Soviet Union. The Northwestern section would lean on 
Great Britain. The Southern section on a revived France. 
The split up of German unity automatically creates spheres 
of influence on the European continent and an uneasy, rather 
precarious power equilibrium. This will be aggravated by 
the fact that in order to keep Germany divided, armies of 
occupation have to remain in the various parts indefinitely. 
The moment they withdraw, this wholly artificial arrange- 
ment will come to an end. In other words, to keep Germany 
divided, Europe must remain an armed camp and the United 
States must continue to share the military burden in order 
not to unbalance the Russo-British relationship. If we add 
to this the fact that the Western Powers and Russia will re- 
tain their respective social and political characteristics and 
thereby, their differences, ideological fuel would be added 
to this negative solution of the German question. It is quite 
certain that all in a responsible position in this country, Great 
Britain or Russia desire earnestly a firm policy of peace 
among these leading powers. But to this end all elements 
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of possible friction must be removed from the zone of prac- 
tical cooperation among these powers in Europe. In most 
discussions of safeguards against future wars, it is often over- 
looked that a new conflict can easily start because Germany 
has been made too weak, thereby creating a danger area in 
which opposing national and ideological interests may slip 
into positions leading to a new struggle. 

Durable peace can be achieved only by allowing the Eu- 
ropean continent to achieve its own natural, political con- 
solidation into which a new Germany is to be integrated. 
There cannot be any doubt that all European countries must 
be safeguarded against new attempts of aggression by some 
new German Hitler. We have mentioned already that eco- 
nomic integration of the whole European economy is one 
means to control industrial rearmament. Most important is 
the problem of political disarmament. The best way to 
achieve this is to have a genuine government of the people. 
Wherever the decisions over war and peace are up to the 
people themselves or to their representatives, wars of ag- 
gression are inconceivable. Those who maintain that the 
German people, even if given the opportunity which they 
had not to vote for this war, would have done so enthusiasti- 
cally must be quite unfamiliar with the type of internal propa- 
ganda organized by Dr. Goebbels in 1938-1939. The utterly 
false stories about Czech and Polish atrocities broadcast over 
German networks, were a clear indication that the only way 
to get the German people to support the war was to hammer 
into their ears day in and day out spurious tales purporting 
to demonstrate the persecution of Germans and the need to 
rise to their defense. Had there been a genuine desire for 
war among the German people, altogether different propa- 
ganda techniques would have been employed. 

It has become a pastime to present modern European his- 
tory simply as a series of German aggressions, glossing over 
certain other facts which should be known to all. There has 
not »een an equally strong emphasis on the fact that there 
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is a democratic tradition also in Germany. In 1848 a freely 
elected constitutional convention drafted a constitution which 
with its well-balanced federalism and its remarkable bill of 
rights makes excellent reading even today. True enough, 
this democratic movement of 1848 did not succeed in Ger- 
many. But it is also true that it did not succeed in France 
either where the events of 1848 led straight to Napoleon III 
whose regime would today be classified as Fascist. In 1919 
the democratic forces in religious and labor associations in 
Germany were so well organized that the transition from 
monarchy to republic was done with a minimum of disturb- 
ance because new leaders and their supporting institutions 
were immediately available to fill the gaps. 

Today the situation is different. The well-developed 
laymen’s associations within the parishes and all labor or- 
ganizations have been disorganized, disbanded or forced to 
go under ground. German democrats have suffered terribly 
not only under Hitler and Himmler but also when they saw 
the amazing spectacle of statesmen of democratic powers 
showing great eagerness to cooperate with dictators on terms 
they had never contemplated when their German partners 
were just democratic representatives of the people. 

But little is gained by looking backward. If we rule out 
the possibility of a democratic revival in Germany, we rule 
also out democracy in the rest of Europe. The history of 
the last fifteen years has shown that in Europe proper, west 
of Russia, political interdependence is so great now that ut- 
terly conflicting forms of government cannot coexist in this 
small area for any length of time. Sooner or later there must 
be an adaptation either of democracy to dictatorship or vice 
versa. Dictatorship or political chaos in Germany is bound 
to lead to similar conditions in neighboring countries. But 
people desire to return to a modern form of democracy in 
Europe. This implies that they must also facilitate a new 
type of democracy in Germany. It is the best guarantee for 
a lasting peace in that troubled Continent. 
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After the material and spiritual ravages of these terrible 
thirty years, the establishment of durable peace and stable 
conditions will of necessity be a slow process. It cannot suc- 
ceed unless people everywhere, including the defeated coun- 
tries, are given some hope around which they can center 
their daily labors and which can support them in the trials 
which will not be over with the end of hostilities. 

More than ever it is necessary now to look beyond the ar- 
mistice and to adopt an attitude which does not project the 
psychology of war into the future of Europe. 

The world must heed the admonition made by Pope Pius 
XII on June 2 of this year when he said: 

Although in the nature of things, it may be that the period of transition 
that runs from the termination of hostilities and the formal conclusion of 
peace, to the attainment of normal social stability, is determined, in large 
part, by the power of the victor over the vanquished, nevertlieless, wise, and 
hence moderate political skill, never forgets or fails to give the losing side 
the hope—we should like to say confidence—that even to their people and its 
vital necessities a worthy place be prepared and juridically assigned. 


If this spirit prevails when the fateful decisions about the 
future of Europe are made, there is hope that just as the 
Eternal City was preserved in the midst of fighting, a new 
Europe retaining the most valuable traits of the old will 
emerge from the ashes. 


3K 





International Cartels and 


World Trade 
An Exploratory Estimate 
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have been under discussion for the past few years. 

Economists, business men, lawyers and government of- 
ficials have dealt with this subject with increasing interest and 
emotions. Their discussions have focused public attention on 
a question which for a long time has been one of the most 
intricate of all international economic problems. Recently a 
member of the Anti-Trust Division of the Department of 
Justice stated: “The cartel problem is one of the most im- 
portant of our time. A wrong conception of the cartel system 
will have devastating effects on the conclusions we draw there- 
from with regard to the future international trade policy of 
the United States.” 

In some circles, cartels are regarded as the most modern 
form of trust, and every cartel agreement is frowned upon as 
a conspiracy to restrict production or to raise prices excessive- 
ly. For them there is no such principle as the “rule of reason” 
followed for trusts by the United States Supreme Court since 
1911. In their opinion cartels per se are bad: without ex- 
ception they have no purpose other than to abuse their monop- 
olistic power; therefore all cartels and all cartel-like com- 
binations should be destroyed. And the sooner the better. 


CJ ive tes especially those operating internationally, 


1See Heinrich Kronstein’s comments in Commonweal (July 4, 1943), p. 170. The 
outstanding importance of the cartel problem for the future of international trade 
policy has been revealed recently by the discussions which followed a-series of eight 
articles in The Economist (Jan. 1, 1944, and subsequent issues), and a plan publicized 
at the same time by the Federation of British Industries. Both studies are based on 
the suggestion of a cartel-like regulation to help the expansion of the international 


trade after World War II. 
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Another school of thought maintains that both in form and 
in function trusts and cartels are not identical. A cartel is an 
agreement between several independent enterprises whereas a 
trust represents a centralized control and administration of 
various dependent units. They look upon cartels as under- 
standings between business men or between governments 
which serve to adjust production to demand whereby labor, 
management and capital investment are protected from disas- 
trous instabilities in the market. In their opinion, those cartel- 
like agreements which are subject to public control are in- 
dispensable instruments for the regulation and coordination 
of divergent economic interests. Particularly for the postwar 
reconstruction period they regard cartel-like agreements as 
absolutely necessary for the equitable distribution of vital 
commodities and services—such as foods, petroleum, metals 
and airline facilities. Moreover, they wish to promote the 
international exchange of technical experience and, to that 
end, look upon the practice of mutual patent-licensing as in- 
dispensable to world progress, provided public control pre- 
vents the unsound shelving of patents. 

Thus, in circles interested in international economic prob- 
lems, the conviction is growing that cartels are not “good” 
or “bad” in themselves but are only instruments, which if sub- 
jected to public control, can be used to coordinate the domestic 
and foreign economic policies of governments.’ 

On a few points some agreement seems to exist: cartels and 
similar combines will long retain a position of tremendous 
importance in world economy ; some broad objectives of inter- 
national cartel policy should now be at least outlined if not 


2A notable statement of this point of view is to be found in a Resolution passed by 
the World Economic Conferences, Geneva, in 1927. It ran: “The phenomenon of such 
agreements, arising from economic necessities, does not constitute a matter upon which 
any conclusions of principles need be reached, but a development which has to be 
recognized and which from its practical point of view must be considered as good or bad, 
according to the spirit which rules the constitution and the operation of the agreements, 
and in particular according to the measures in which those directing them are actuated 


by a sense of general interest.” 
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elaborated, which policy should be based on a careful ex- 
amination of the role played by cartels in world trade. Any 
cartel policy which neglects this aspect of the question seems 
foredoomed to failure. 

To date, the publications on the subject have dealt mainly 
with the national experiences and policies of cartels and cartel- 
like agreements in Germany, England, the United States and 
France. The most frequently quoted book on international 
combinations, from the German viewpoint, is Dr. Robert 
Liefmann’s Cartels, Concerns and Trusts, which had its last 
printing in 1930. This book as well as the English study by 
Alfred Plummer International Combines in Modern Industry 
(1938) and J. Tchernoff’s Ententes Economiques et Finan- 
ciéres (1933) discuss some outstanding examples of cartels and 
similar combines. Studies have also been made about some 
government cartels, special patent agreements and the inter- 
national combinations which operated in oil, shipping and 
airlines.” Within recent years the literature on cartels has be- 
come voluminous, but as yet no complete study of all the types 
of cartels has been made. Such a study would investigate the 
institutional character of various types of cartels in manu- 
factured goods and in raw materials and also those in the 
service industries—shipping, airlines, radio, telegraph, mo- 
tion-pictures, banking and, of course, insurance. Above all 
else such a study would have to explore the interrelationship 
between cartels and the economic structure of the countries 
wherein the cartels originated so as to see why the cartels 
came into being and how they sought to fulfill their purpose. 


3See for example W. Y. Elliott, et al., International Control in Non-Ferrous Metals 
(1937); Erwin Hexner, The International Steel Cartel (1943); Joseph S. Davis, 
Wheat Studies, The Food Research Institute of Stanford University (1942). The 
International Labour Office has published Intergowernmental Commodity Control 
Agreements (1943) which discusses intergovernmental raw material regulation 
schemes in wheat, sugar, tea, coffee, beef, tin, rubber and cotton. The recent study, 
Economic and Political Aspects of International Cartels, by Corwin P. Edwards 
(Senate Committee, 78th Congress, 2nd Session, 1944, Monograph No. 1) points out a 
number of instances where cartels and monopolies in chemicals and certain raw 
materials have jeopardized the preparedness for war of the United States. 
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Statistical examinations of cartels and similar combinations 
are still in the first stages of development. A statistical survey 
of cartels in 143 raw materials was made by Ballande in 1937.* 
Recently the United States Department of Justice prepared a 
tentative list of 179 international cartels in which 109 Amer- 
ican firms participated.’ Both this list and the one by Bal- 
lande, as will be presently shown, afford an incomplete picture 
of the importance of cartels in the whole international field. 
Neither list offers a comprehensive view of the world im- 
portance of all the cartels. Yet that is the need of the moment. 
How many cartels were there in the international field in the 
decade preceding World War II? What proportion of world 
trade is influenced by private or governmental cartel-like 
agreements? To find a preliminary answer to those two ques- 
tions is the purpose.of this essay. 


II 


A statistical survey of international cartels and their in- 


fluence on world trade is not an easy undertaking. One dif- 
ficulty is the lack of sufficient information about the market 
influence of informal conferences and loose associations, both 
of which have become more and more important. Although 
these loose associations and informal conferences are not 
based on cartel contracts, they can have similar effects. The 
statement that “international cartels cover too small a sector 
of world trade and have nothing like sufficient cohesion to 
do much in this direction’” is misleading if it is taken to mean 
that loosely knit associations are of minor importance in world 
trade. The whole trend of cartellization is toward more elastic 
and more loosely knit associations. “Honorable understand- 
ings,” gentlemen’s agreements, conferences and even informal 
meetings like the famous “Gary dinners” in the American 


4Laurence Ballande, Les Ententes Economiques Internationales, Etude Mono- 
graphique et Statistique, Paris, 1937. 

5See American Economic Review, Supplement, March 1944, p. 330. 

6G. Haberler, The Theory of International Trade, p. 331, 1936. 
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steel industry have considerable influence on the sensitive in- 
ternational market. When producers of an international raw 
material confer or even are said to be having a meeting “to 
reflect upon the extraordinary market situation” of their prod- 
uct, that fact alone has sometimes sufficed to raise or lower the 
price. Phenomena such as these cannot accurately be gauged 
by statistics, but they compel the economists to turn their atten- 
tion toward conferences and loose associations which in time 
may develop into more elaborate and enduring cartels. The 
formation of an Advisory Committee at the International 
Cotton Meeting in Washington (September 5-9, 1939) which 
was given the authority to “suggest any measures suitable. and 
practicable for the achievement of ultimate international col- 
laboration” is one case in point.’ There is no justification for 
Pribram’s objection “that in surveys dealing with the numer- 
ical strength of international cartellization, the term cartel is 
often used in a very vague sense, denoting almost any type 
of combination of individual enterprises concerned with inter- 
national market problems.’” Indeed, an international survey 
which does not take into account “very vague” associations 
would, it is obvious, present an inadequate picture of the 
importance of international understandings in world trade. 
The fact that the Anti-Trust Division of the United States 
Department of Justice is giving increasing attention to loosely 
knit trade associations is fully justified by their importance 
in the cartel movement. In spite of the difficulties of ascertain- 
ing the existence and number of these loosely knit associations, 
their influence, it can be said, is considerable and they must 
be noted as accurately as possible in any survey about the inter- 
national cartel movement. 

Another difficulty arises from the extreme scarcity of official 
statistics about cartels. Every statistical attempt to explore 
international cartels and similar associations will be incom- 


7International Labour Office, Intergovernmental Commodity Control Agreements, 


1943, p. 132 (Italics ours). 
8See Pribram, Cartel Problems (1935), p. 413. 
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plete until governmental and international registration of 
cartels is introduced. In the United States those export asso- 
ciations which operate under the Webb-Pomerene Act must 
register. In Norway, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia and Rumania there is an official registration of 
all types of cartels. Thus it can be said that in 1939 less than 
15 per cent of all cartel-like agreements were governmentally 
registered. 

The first systematic attempt to list cartels and similar or- 
ganizations was made by the International Statistical Institute 
in 1943.° The attempt was a failure largely because no agree- 
ment could be reached on the definitions and types of inter- 
national combinations to be studied. Other attempts to list 
cartels were based on the private researches of a few 
economists working in the field. Plummer listed 114 inter- 
national cartels which in 1914 were distributed among the 
various industries as follows: 





Coal, ores and metals . Paper . = 7 
Chemicals and allied . . . . 19 Stones and earth . 6 
Transportation . . . . . . 18 Electrical 5 
Textiles . . .. . =. . + 15 + Miscellaneous . 10" 


Stoneware and porcelain. . . 8 


These estimates are too low. They do not include patent 
agreements and all the shipping conferences which alone may 
have amounted to a hundred or so. Furthermore these es- 
timates do not cover the so-called gentlemen’s agreements and 
“honorable understandings.” In 1929 Fischer and Wagenfthr 
enumerated and classified more than 500 European members 
in interregional or international cartels." This estimate 
specifically excluded Germany and did not include patent 
agreements, shipping pools or loosely knit associations. 


%See Bulletin de I’Institut International de Statistigue (London 1933) XXVIII, 
Part I, pp. 88 ff.; Part II, p. 220. See also Michels, “Die Internationalen, Trusts und 


Kartelle,” in Jahrbuch fiir Nationaloekonomie und Statistik (1932) V., 137., p. 330. 
Also F. Haussmann, Die Wirtschaftliche Konzentration an ihrer Schicksalswende 
(1940), pp. 23-24. 

10See Plummer, International Combines in Modern Industry, p. 3. 

16ee Fischer und Wagenfihr, Kartelle in Europa (Ohne Deutschland), Nirnberg, 


1929. 
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Annual reports about international conferences including 
those based on cartel agreements have been published in the 
W eltwirtschaftliche Archiv since 1930. These reports contain 
much valuable information and are especially interesting for 
the view they afford of the interrelations of loosely knit associ- 
ations. Reference has already been made to Ballande’s study 
(1937) and to the survey made last year by the International 
Labour Office. F. E. Lawley (1938) presents a list of cartel- 
like agreements in foodstuffs, raw materials and metals accord- 
ing to which the prevailing form of association was the combi- 
nation of a loosely knit character.” Finally, there is a survey 
by Staley of the better known control schemes in international 
commodities.” He emphasizes, as does the aforementioned 
study of the International Labour Office, governmental control 
schemes, but he makes no clear distinction between national 
and international agreements. 

” An Appendix at the end of this essay enumerates the better- 
known international cartel agreements which have been 
formed or renewed within recent years. The list does not 
cover all the international cartels. For example “steel and 
products” is mentioned only once in the list, but there are 
more than a hundred cartels in the various branches of that 
industry. So also in shipping.“ 

In the United States there is an accurate statistical record of 
those Export Associations which have been formed under the 
provisions of the Webb-Pomerene Act. According to evidence 
introduced before the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, 120 associations representing 2074 companies were 
formed from April 1918 to December 1939." In 1936 these 
associations exported goods valued at 149.2 million dollars. 
These figures refer to Webb-Pomerene Associations only. The 
real international cartel interests of business men in the United 


12See F. E. Lawley, The Growth of Collective Economy, London, 1938, Vol. II, pp. 
192-270. 

13See Eugene Staley, Raw Materials in Peace and War, 1937, p. 251, Appendix C. 

4See E. G. Tchernoff, Ententes Economiques et Financiéres, pp. 657-676. 

15See T.N.E.C. Monograph No. 6. Export Prices and Export Cartels (Webb- 


Pomerene Associations). 
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States are, of course, much larger than these figures indicate. 
Many American firms either through foreign subsidiaries or 
through associated companies participate indirectly in a con- 
siderable number of international cartels, conferences or patent 
agreements.” How many of the 8,000 trade associations; 2,000 
of which were nation-wide in scope,” participated directly or 
indirectly in international agreements before World War II 
has not yet been determined. 

Were an international cartel registration to be undertaken 
in addition to the national registration of cartels, an astonish- 
ing set of figures can be predicted. For European cartels a 
preliminary estimate can be made. Official registration of 
cartels was never introduced in Germany, but the figure of 
1700 cartels given by the Reichsgruppe Industrie in 1937 can 
be regarded as more or less accurate as far as industrial cartels 
are concerned. It does not include, however, the various com- 
mercial cartels, communications cartels, or patent license 
agreements, all of which are considerable in number and (at 
a minimum estimate) total about 300 in number. Thus for 
Germany we have a preliminary estimate of 2,000 cartels in 
1938. To this number can be added the following figures, all 
of which are based on official statistics : 
























2,000 


Germany . 







ee ne ee” ee 250 
ee fT et ee ck os 800 
CE ee ae ee ee a 260 
SN i ie Sig dy dk el a 470 
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3,850"* 







16See Fortune, September 1942, p. 144, “No Peace with I. G. Farben.” “Then there is 
the whole hall of mirrors known as the ‘U.S. International Corporation,’ whose 
foreign subsidiaries or separately held foreign corporations become direct members 
or ‘observers’ in an international cartel—without, by some necromancy, making the 
parent U.S. corporation a member of the cartel. But the slipperiest, most pervasive of 
all U.S. cartel links, national or international, is the patent.” 

11See Clair Wilcox, T.N.E.C. Monograph No. 21, p. 226. 

18See Liefmann, Cartels, Concerns and Trusts, p. 227, and Friedlander, Die 
Rechtspraxis der Kartelle und Konzerne in Europa, Zirich, 1938, pp. 263, 277, 298. 
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Considering that the economy of the other European coun- 
tries particularly England, Belgium, Switzerland, France and 
Austria, is also cartellized to a considerable degree, the es- 
timate that before World War II there were about 5,500 to 
6,000 cartels in Europe may be taken as a minimum estimate. 
This figure does not include patent agreements, because gen- 
erally they are not regarded as cartels in the usual sense of 
that word. 

How many of these cartels were of an international or an 
interregional character can only be roughly gauged. The of- 
ficial cartel registration of Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hun- 
gary indicates that about 20 per cent of all registered cartels 
were international. In 1932, the official cartel registration in 
Hungary listed 256 cartels, of which 71 were international. 
Assuming that about 20 per cent of Europe’s cartels were 
international or interregional it can be said that a total of 
about 1200 international or cartel relationships influenced 
European trade in 1938 and 1939. This is a preliminary es- 
timate and is subject to revision as more information becomes 
available. However, it can be said that it probably under- 
states rather than overstates the true number. 

























III 


We proceed now to an examination of the influence of inter- 
national cartels and similar combines on world trade. 

Since there exist no official statistics, some means of estimat- 
ing the influence of international associations on world trade 
must be devised. A working estimate of the influence of the 
tin cartel on total world trade can be secured by first comput- 
ing the percentage figure of tin exports to total exports, and 
then by comparing the value of the tin exported under the 
control of the tin cartel with the total tin exports. Assume, 
for example, that tin exports form one per cent of the total 
world exports and further assume that all tin exported is 
completely controlled by the tin cartel. Under such circum- 
stances it could be said that one per cent of world trade is 
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under the influence of the tin cartel. This method is, of course, 
not the only one whereby the economic influence of cartels 
on international trade can be measured. It is, however, one 
of the most informative criteria for such an evaluation, and 
at the same time makes it possible to present an exploratory 
survey of the entire international cartel movement. Obviously, 
the method, depending as it does in many cases upon estimates, 
is not perfect. But it has this merit: as more information be- 
comes available, it can be readily used to draw a clearer 
picture of the entire field. 

The percentage composition of the commodity groups 
which enter into international trade is known.” Although the 
value of export trade changed between 1929 and 1937, the per- 
centage composition of the trade remained more or less the 
same throughout the entire period. Such minor variations as 
did appear are not important for the purpose of this survey. 

To begin with, we know that a great number of goods are 
cartellized. In some commodities, the international cartelliza- 
tion tends to be almost complete; in others, it extends over the 
greater part of the world market. The cartellization of quinine 
covers 92 per cent, tin 90 per cent, mercury 85 per cent of 
world trade. In this study, these three products are regarded 
as “cartellized.” And we also regard as “cartellized” all those 
products which are controlled in world trade by 70 per cent 
or more. Tea, for example, may be classified in this category 
even though its cartellization covers no more than 78 per cent 
of the world tea market. The reader will readily appreciate 
the difficulties of quantitative classification. Some will prefer 
80 or even 90 per cent as the criterion of cartellization of 
world trade. Others will say that 50 per cent should be the 
test. Thus it is necessary to make use of a second category, 
“Partial Cartellization.” In timber approximately 50 per cent 
of world trade is cartellized because only the European timber 
trade is influenced by cartels. Any product which is interna- 


See Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1938, International Section, 
pp. 156-162. The League of Nations statistics do not show similar specifications. 
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tionally or interregionally cartellized by less than 70 per cent 
of world trade may be placed in the category “Partial Cartel- 
lization.” This group includes, besides timber, a great variety 
of goods such as wine, porcelain, cement and tobacco. Indeed 
there is a long list of partially cartellized products, some of 
which represent a very small percentage of world trade. But 
taken as a whole, the partially cartellized commodities con- 
stitute a sizeable part of world trade. 

As already stated, a number of products are controlled by 
loosely knit organizations. These products can be classified 
under the title “Conferences.” Councils or Conferénces meet 
in some cases with regularity, and often regulate trade 
practices for particular goods. Sometimes these conferences 
issue directives for price calculation or other methods of 
market regulation. Furs, dairy products, and leather are a few 
of the products controlled through conferences. 

To date, petroleum, cocoa, fats and oils have not been 
cartellized, but efforts have been made to bring them under 
cartel-like control. These products are here to be grouped 
under the heading “Attempts at Cartellization.” Petroleum 
is the most important product in this group. Attempts to 
cartellize world trade in petroleum were first made in 1931, 
but they failed. During the 1930’s there was active and, at 
times, fierce competition between the Royal Dutch Shell, 
Standard Oil and the Soviet Export Trust. At the present 
time negotiations for a world regulation of petroleum are 
again in progress between the United States and Great Britain. 

It is particularly difficult to fit patent combinations and 
agreements into a satisfactory category. In the table on page 
433 they are included with cartellized goods of manufacturing 
(A. 3,). At present we have nothing but the roughest estimates 
of the amount of internationally patented goods. Those in- 
dustries, however, which are decisively influenced by patent 
agreements and cross licensing are known. A reliable clue to 
their identity is offered by the list of alien patents vested in the 
Alien Property Custodian of the United States as of October 
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2, 1942. According to this list, the industries in which inter- 
national patents play a decisive role are chemistry, electrical 
industry, including electrical material, telegraphy and tele- 
phony, radiant energy, machine industry, metal treatment and 
metallurgy, textiles, and optics. Thus, an estimate necessarily 
rough can be made as to the percentage of world trade in- 
fluenced by patent agreements. 

A most intricate point is the interdependence of trusts and 
cartels and their mutual influence on world trade. Some trusts 
are members of cartels, others are not. The steel industry and 
the chemical trusts in England and Germany belonged to inter- 
national cartels. On the other hand, the nickel trust, world- 
wide in scope, operates within no cartel. Tobacco and auto- 
mobiles are likewise exported by large combines which are 
not members of international cartel-like agreements. One of 
the largest trusts in the world, namely the fats and oils trust 
(Unilever), is another example of an international combine 
which does not belong to any world-wide cartel. Therefore, 
it is important to ascertain what part of international trade 
is influenced by trusts either with or without cartellization. 
Of necessity, the estimates shown in E and F of the following 
table are not exact because there is no way of determining 
the precise extent to which trusts influence world trade. 

The following table refers.to the years 1929 to 1937. Not all 
the cartels mentioned in the figures existed uninterruptedly 
for the entire period. The lead cartel disintegrated in March 
1932, only to be reborn in 1935 as a gentlemen’s agreement, 
and as such it operated in the succeeding years. Similarly the 
wheat agreement of 1933 which was reached only after a long 
series of conferences, lapsed in 1935, but various subcom- 
mittees continued to confer until the Wheat Advisory Com- 
mittee met in 1939 and finally reached a new agreement (July 
2, 1942). Circumstances like this tell us that the figures in the 
following table do not refer.to every single year of the period 
1929 to 1937. They do, however, refer to the greater part of 
the period for most of the commodities. The figures were 
derived from a detailed breakdown of all the commodity 
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groups in world trade 1929 to 1937. Restrictions of space 
preclude the presentation of the subgroupings which are part 
of the categories shown below. 

The classifications were made upon the basis of criteria 
stated and explained above. 


PER CENT OF WORLD TRADE 1929-1937 CONTROLLED BY 
CARTELS AND OTHER COMBINES 
A. CARTELS 
1. Agricultural Products 
(wheat, sugar, coffee, rubber, tea, fish oil, etc.).......... 7.6% 
2. Metals and Minerals 
(copper, tin, lead, zinc, aluminum, nitrates, potash, phos- 
nl i a awa eae” 
3. Manufactured Goods (including patent agreements) 
(chemicals and dyes, iron, steel and products, electric indus- 
try, machine industry, optical glasses, rayon, films, plastics, 
perfumes, volatile oils, explosives, wagons.)............ 10.2% 
B. PARTIAL CARTELLIZATION 
(timber and wood pulp, porcelain, glassware, wine, tobacco, 
ec Lac wien eceeuneeeeeeeuobawe 


C. CONFERENCES 
(cotton, wool and related material, dairy products, meat, 


i i Cr i iia ch euadaceeweand dude 14.7% 


4.5% 


5.3% 


Torat (A, B, C,) 

D. ATTEMPTS AT CARTELLIZATION 
(petroleum and products, oils and fats, 
cocoa ) 

E. Trusts, COMBINED WITH CARTELLIZATION™ 
(metals and minerals, iron, steel and prod- 
ucts, chemicals and dyes, electrical in- 
dustry, machine industry, fruit, linoleum) 17.8% 

F. Trusts, Not CoMBINED WITH CARTELLIZATION 
(petroleum and products, coal, oil and 
fats, automobiles and trucks, tobacco, 


nickel ) 


Taking into account the inaccuracy of the estimates due to 
the lack of exact statistics, we come to the basic conclusion that 


Category F is not included in the figure 42.3%. The latter percentage, however, 
includes Category E (17.8%). Category D is not included in the figure 42.3%. 
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42 per cent of world trade between 1929 and 1937 was cartel- 
lized or influenced by loosely knit associations or conferences.” 
This is a minimum estimate. 

To this estimate, we add the 11.4 per cent of world trade 
influenced by trusts which were not connected with any cartels 
(F above). Thus we can say that 53.7 per cent of the present 
total international trade was influenced by cartels or trusts. 
Trusts and oligopolies by themselves (E and F) controlled, 
according to our estimates, 29 per cent of world trade. 


IV 


Some interpretative remarks must be added to these figures. 
First, the international cartellization of agricultural products 
accounts for 7.6 per cent of the total world trade which is 
almost double the amount of cartellization in metals including 
steel. On the other hand, a comparison of the proportion be- 
tween agricultural raw material cartels and industrial cartels, 
including manufacture and patent agreements, shows that the 


latter is twice the percentage of the former. To complete the 
picture, however, the “Conferences” have to be included, and 
many of these took place in agricultural products. Thus the 
number of agricultural cartel-like understandings exceeds that 
of industrial cartels. This is a fact which contradicts the 
popular opinion that minerals and manufactured goods are 
cartellized whereas agricultural products are almost in their 
entirety subject to the mercies of the international market. 

Second, our estimates of cartels in manufactured goods and 
particularly in patent agreements are necessarily rough. Yet 
the fact that according to our classification, they operate on 
10.2 per cent of world trade shows their basic importance. 
In addition to patent exchanges and the cross licensing of 


21E, Hexner estimates that, in 1937, 42.64 per cent of international trade “was 
dominated or considerably influenced by Marketing Controls,” “International Cartels 
in the Post-War World,” The Southern Economic Journal, Vol. X, No. 2, October 1943, 
pp. 114-135, at p. 124, Table I. That his estimates, when totaled, should be close to 
ours is a pure coincidence because our study was finished before his was published, 
and our methods are completely different from his. 
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patents there is in manufacturing a cartellization of goods 
produced under such patent agreements. In some parts of the 
chemical industry for instance, not only are patents exchanged, 
but the goods produced under those patents are likewise cartel- 
lized. In view of these overlapping features, rough estimates 
remain inevitable in this field. 

Third, the world importance of Conferences is indicated in 
Category C. Conferences such as were held on a world-wide 
or regional basis in cotton, wool, and meat are sometimes 
forerunners of stronger and permanent agreements. The inter- 
national conferences in leather have already led to closer 
knit regional understandings. This does not necessarily mean 
that loose-knit cartellization must regularly be followed by 
closer-knit associations. Very often the participants of under- 
standings in a particular product consider it more advan- 
tageous to retain a loose-knit form, in preference to the com- 
plex procedures of highly elaborate cartel contracts, and to 
the greater publicity that always accompanies them. Some- 
times, as for example in lead, closely knit cartels are dis- 
solved and more elastic gentlemen’s agreements follow. 

Fourth, the all-important relationship between international 
trustification and cartellization cannot be discussed in this 
essay. Only some illustrations of the better-known international 
trusts and their relations to international cartels are presented 
here (E and F) to illustrate the fact that not every trust 
operates within a cartel and that not every cartel is influenced 
by a trust. The cartel problem and the trust problem are by 
no means identical and should not be confused. 

Fifth, many economists make a distinction between purely 
private cartels and those associations in which governments 
in some way participate. The intricate question of the relation- 
ship between purely private cartels and governmentally in- 
fluenced cartels is a topic all by itself. But here it can be said 
that the question as to who has formally concluded the agree- 
ment is of minor importance. As J. Viner recently stated in 
his Trade Relations Between Free Market and Controlled 
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Economies: “The line between government monopolies and 
private monopolies is often a shadowy one and governments 
sometimes execute national monopolistic policies by means. of 
quasi-private organizations.” The international tin cartel 
was formally concluded by governments. In reality it is a 
a mixed cartel formed under private and governmental col- 
laboration and operates with the participation of some gov- 
ernmentally owned tin mines. The international wheat cartel, 
on the other hand, is a government cartel in the proper sense 
of that word. In the aluminum cartel, the German govern- 
ment participated in the form of a privately organized com- 
pany, the shares of which were State owned. A great variety 
of forms can be observed in this particular field. The com- 
pulsory potash cartel in Germany (1910) and the compulsory 
coal cartel in Germany (1919) exhibit characteristics which 
are somewhat different from the compulsory cartels made 
under the auspices of the Nazi regime and are also different 
from the compulsory cartels formed under the legislation of 
Belgium and Holland (1935). This whole subject cannot be 
treated by a statistical approach, but only by a thorough ex- 
amination of the main relationship between cartels and their 
creation, regulation or domination by the State. The increas- 
ing importance of such Intergovernmental Cartellization has 
been made most obvious by the recent study of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. 

Sixth, a few remarks must be made about certain exports 
which do not appear in the above table. Of all the goods 
involved in world trade, the textile industry by itself represents 
more than 10 per cent. In spite of the fact that much cartel- 
lization exists in this field, the textile industry does not appear 
in the above table. The structure of this industry is especially 
complicated because of the innumerable manufactured and 
semi-manufactured products involved. Before 1933, Germany 
alone had 272 textile cartels operating in the domestic market. 


22See J. Viner, Trade Relations Between Free Market and Controlled Economies, 
League of Nations Publication, 1943, p. 71. 
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This figure serves to indicate that in the international and 
particularly in the European market, there were probably an 
extensive number of cartels in the textile field. International 
cartels in patents used by the textile industry, and many “term 
cartels” (fixing selling conditions, etc.) also exist. Only a 
detailed study of this complicated subject can clarify the inter- 
national cartel situation in textiles. 

Finally, special attention must be given to international 
communications where primarily in shipping, and partially 
in airlines, important pools, cartels and loose agreements are 
known to have been in existence for a long time. The shipping 
“conference system’? which was first established in the pas- 
senger trade expanded throughout the cargo lines of the world, 
and during the Great Depression gained a foothold even 
among the tramp steamers. Before World War II, 85 per 
cent of the total cargo-liner tonnage charge moved under the 
influence of conferences. * Shipping conferences were not in- 
cluded in the above tables because shipping service does not 
affect the statistics of world trade which show the international 
movement of goods, not of services. However, shipping and 
air communications have had and will have in the future a 
strong influence on world-wide market conditions. All the 
cartels and patent relations in the service industries as in 
shipping, airlines, cables, radio communications, telegraph 
and telephone, in banking and insurance require special con- 
sideration apart from that given in the above table. There is 
no doubt that they have a most important connection with the 
entire cartel movement. 

Vv 

The results of our study fully confirm statements made two 
years ago by the editors of Fortune: 

The great era of the cartel can be dated 1920-1940. ... By 1939 the cartels 
had reached numbers beyond the ability of any recent world survey to tabu- 


23Kurt Lachmann, Social Research (February, 1943) p. 61, and Tchernoff’s Ententes 
Economiques et Financiéres, pp. 657-675. 
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late. Hardly a basic product or commodity, except for some poor, un- 
controllable agricultural products, was without some cartel arrangement. 
There was no major country in which cartels did not have homes and connec- 
tions... . To trace their structure and membership alone requires enormous 
research.” 


Cartels have become an all-important economic institution 
throughout the world. Before World War II, about 42 per 
cent of world trade was influenced by cartels and looser asso- 
ciations, some of which were partly governmental. In Europe 
about 5,500 to 6,000 cartels and similar combinations were in 
operation, approximately 20 per cent of them being inter- 
regional or international in scope. In the United States the 
existence of 8,000 trade associations, 2,000 of which were na- 
tion-wide, and the participation, direct or indirect, of Ameri- 
can trusts in international cartels demonstrate that, in this 
country also, there is an increasing trend toward cartel-like 
agreements. For the past two decades and particularly since 
the Ottawa Conference in 1932, England and the British 
Empire have shown a decided preference for cartel-like agree- 
ments in many commodities—tin, steel, chemicals, rubber, tea, 
sugar, wool, meat and fruit. * 

Participation in international cartels is not confined to capi- 
talistic countries. Before the war, Russia joined in various 
international cartels: first in a very loose form in the wheat 
cartel, later in the international sugar cartel, and also in the 
European Timber Exporters Convention. It seems likely that 
the Anglo-American negotiations now in progress about pe- 


24“No Peace with I. G. Farben,” Fortune, September, 1942, p. 107. 

25Arthur Salter, World Trade and its Future, London 1936, p. 101, recommends 
cartels as “a vital constituent element in a general world economic council.” He says: 
“Let us by all means retain the ideal of a world system under which men of all 
countries will freely exchange the products of their skill and industry. But let us 
realize that such a system requires a balanced and regulated progress in every 
sphere . . . in collective government, in collective regulation of investments, in the 
collective control of currency as well as in commercial policy.” 

The series of eight articles in the London Economist, beginning January, 1944, 
concerning a “regulated” international trade expansion is only the continuation of a 
long-prepared British international trade policy. 
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troleum and airlines will eventually invite the participation of 
the Soviet Union. Once agreements about airlines or petrole- 
um are reached, the way to other agreements will be wide 
open. On the basis of all the evidence at hand it seems that, 
despite the current furor against them, the international cartels 
will increase in size, number and power in the postwar period. 

This means that an international cartel policy should now be 
formed or at least outlined. What the policy should be is 
an intriguing question, but one which does not fall within 
the scope of this factual essay. The policy must be based on 
a deep understanding of the part played by cartels in the na- 
tional economy of the respective countries and in the inter- 
national market. Hence, if we are to obtain an evaluation of 
the past and present development of cartels, more studies 
about their influence on world trade must be undertaken. The 
exploratory estimates presented in this essay may provide an 
incentive and a method for such studies. If they do, our efforts 


will be well rewarded. 
APPENDIX I 


AN ENUMERATION OF SOME OUTSTANDING CARTELS AND LOOSER 
ASSOCIATIONS FORMED OR RENEWED IN RECENT TIMES 


ASSOCIATIONS YEAR OF ORIGIN ASSOCIATIONS YEAR OF ORIGIN 
AND CARTELS OR RENEWAL AND CARTELS oR RENEWAL 


Aluminum ee Electric Lamps .. . . 1935 
Artificial silk and rayon . 1932 Explosives . .. . . . Secret 
Pee se ctw ce oe eo ts ke SS ew we 
Bemwele «ss so + + 1 ME ok ck cw 
Mee cc ww cw SS OM Mn «<< « « 6 3 oe 
Bone Glue. . .. . . 1927 ts. ve Se St ete a 
Pee Lester . «ss s os o BS 
a ee ee Linoleum. . . . . « + 1928-32 
Cement < « s « w « « SOS Miewoury . . . +. «-s « 396 
Coal and Coke. . . . . 1934-37 eee 
Cocoa - « « « «+ 1932-34,1943 Oil (Petroleum)... . 1931 
es +e a * + «eee ts © & eee ee 
er csc iw cw «Oe ee «sce sc ow Oe 
ea. bs eA we SS Paper and Pulp .. . . 1935-36 
COMc cs asc iw ss « 2 Pe in ck CS oe ee 
Diamonds ..... . 1935 Phosphates . . . . . . 1933 
Electric Energy . 1935 etc i une 
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ASSOCIATIONS 
AND CARTELS 


Potash 

Quebracho 

Quinine 

Radium 

Rails 

Rubber 

Silver 

Sisal =. . ae 
Steel and Products . 
Sugar . : 
Sulphite Pulp . 
Sulphur Sp. . 
Tankers . 

Tea. 

Timber 

Tin 


YEAR OF ORIGIN 


THOUGHT 


OR RENEWAL 


1926-32 Tin Plate 
1935 Tobacco 
1928-38 Tubes 


1934 Tungsten . 


1929 Wagons 
1935-38, 1942 
1933 Wheat . 
1931 Wine . 
1935-38 
1936-38 Zinc 


1930 Zinc Rolling Mills . 
cereal, 
1936 dried fruits, 
1935 and other primary p 
1935 products 


1930 Other 


1937, 1942 etc. 


ASSOCIATIONS 
AND CARTELS 


Whale Oil 


1 Textiles . 


Wool and Woo 


YEAR OF ORIGIN 
oR RENEWAL 


1934-35 
1932-34 
1935-38 

1931 

1934 

1931, 1934 
1930-33, 1942 
1933 

1934-36, 1937 
1931 

1933, 1938 
ted 
dairy 1931, 36 and 
following 
honey | years 
J 


From Clair Wilcox, T.N.E.C., Monograph 21, p. 219, we further quote the following 


items: 


Antimony 

Ballbearings 

Buttons 

Cable and Radio Com- 
munications 

Cables 

Calcium 

Carbide 

Cellulose 

Ceramics 

Chlorine 

Citric Acid 

Cobalt 

Dental Supplies 

Distribution of Motion 
Pictures 


Dyestuffs 
Enameled Ware 
Felt Clothing 
Ferromanganese 
Ferrosilicon 

Flax 

Gas Mantles 
Glaubersalt 
Greases 
Household Appliances 
Lead Oxide 
Magnesite 
Magnesium 
Marine Insurance 
Newsprint 


Nitrogen 

Paraffin 

Phonographs and Records 
Plate Glass 

Plates 

Porcelain 

Rivets 

Saccharine 

Screws 

Sulphuric Acid 
Titanium 
Transoceanic Shipping 
Uranium 

White Lead 

Wines 





The Torment of France 


EUGENE BAGGER 


I 


its origin the series of political mistakes which drove 

the destiny of France to the appointment in that rail- 
road car at Compiégne on the evening of June 22, 1940? 
To the seventeenth century; to the rejection, by Louis XIII 
and Luynes, of the proposal laid before them by the Em- 
peror Ferdinand’s ambassador Friedenburg: let us forget 
our dynastic quarrels, let us unite against the rising Prot- 
estant power.’ That rebuttal was the end of a Catholic front 
in Europe. The separation of religion from politics, a very 
different matter from that separation of Church and State 
with which it is so fondly confused, was sealed; the Treaty 
of Westphalia merely confirmed the consequences. The prin- 
cipal beneficiary was Hohenzollern Prussia. Jacques Bain- 
ville could still share the happy self-delusion of seventeenth- 
century French statesmen that by breaking the power of the 
Emperor they had emasculated the Germanies. Today we 
know that the peace signed at Munster and Osnabrick 
opened the road to Rossbach, Belle-Alliance, Sadowa, Sedan, 
Réthondes. Hitler owes his start to Richelieu. 

But the seventeenth century is, perhaps, too far back, for 
modern memories and modern perseverance. A short-range 
inquiry into the question: just when and how did the Devil 
begin to stack the cards for the terrible showdown of 1940°?— 
would take us to the Dreyfus affair, in which the natural 
guardians of French ethos, French tradition, French decency 
were ranged, by prejudice, by emotion, by ignorance honest 


H OW FAR should one go back in history to trace to 


1Jacques Bainville, Histoire de deux peuples continuée jusqu’a Hitler. Paris: Fayard, 
103e éd. p. 54. 
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or affected, on the wrong side, and the vindication of justice 
was left to the atheistic enemies of organic right and historic 
continuity. Within fifty years of the day when it first oc- 
curred to French officers and gentlemen that the cause of 
France could be advanced by forgery and perjury, a French- 
man bearing the name of du Paty de Clam was promulgating 
measures against French Jews under the protection of Ger- 
man tanks and machine guns in the heart of the French realm 

These reflections were set off by page 127 of M. Fernand- 
Laurent’s book Gallic Charter, by the passage registering 
the re-entry into French history of a name that had better 
remained forgotten. It is not M. Fernand-Laurent’s only 
disclosure. On pp. 178-183 he reveals that the regime of 
Marshal Pétain itself, so prominent in the pattern of the con- 
temporary nightmare, owed its existence to a lie and a forgery. 

Who is M. Fernand-Laurent? A Catholic, an upper-class 
Parisian lawyer, a republican of the nationalist Right, a poli- 
tician of twenty-five years’ standing who has served his coun- 
try as President of the Paris Municipal Council and chair- 
man of the committee on military affairs of the Chamber of 
Deputies. In his book The Twilight of France Mr. Alex- 
ander Werth, the English liberal journalist, calls him a pro- 
Fascist;? but then in Mr. Werth’s intellectual neighborhood 
the epithet pro-Fascist is cheaply come by and need not mean 
anything very grave. M. Fernand-Laurent belonged to the 
Fédération républicaine, with seats on the extreme right of 
the legislative semicircle; he was friendly to Big Business 
and hostile to the ideological extravaganzas of the Popular 
Front; he believed that in order to fight a war you had to 
have armaments; for a time he edited Le Jour. These are 
crimes about which the culprit himself makes no bones. If 
he shared some of the stock mistakes of his class and kind, 


2GaLLIC CHARTER. Foundations of Tomorrow’s France. By J. C. Fernand-Laurent. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1944. Pp. 280. $2.50. 

3The Twilight of France, p. 357 (Reviewed in “The Dialectic of Defeat,” THoucnrt, 
vol. XVIII, No. 71, December 1943). 
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he avows the fact now, and eats honorable crow. After the 
armistice M. Fernand-Laurent migrated to Vichy, one of 
some 660 members of the National Assembly who did the 
same thing; their number included Edouard Herriot and 
Léon Blum. On July 10, 1940, he was among those who 
voted Pétain into power; of which more anon. For the next 
two years and a half he was what our Leftists call a col- 
laborationist-hang-him-draw-him-quarter-him, _ strategically 
forgetting that there are collaborationists with This, and col- 
laborationists with That. By the end of 1942 the Gestapo 
decided that it had had enough of M. Fernand-Laurent’s 
brand of collaboration, and proceeded to get him. He had 
been on the alert, slipped into Spain, and came to this coun- 
try. He is now collaborating, not without certain critical 
reserves, with General de Gaulle. In any case the revelation 
he makes in Gallic Charter gains rather than loses weight 
from the fact that he could be labeled pro-Fascist, if only 
in the somewhat elastic usage of the Manchester Guardian. 

To understand his revelation we must recall that on June 
19, 1940, Premier Pétain, accompanied by Foreign Minister 
Baudoin, in person notified the British Ambassador at Bor- 
deaux that the plans for the departure, to North Africa, of 
the President of the Republic, the Presidents of the Senate 
and the Chamber, part of the Cabinet including M. Rey- 
naud and Mandel, and a number of senators and deputies, 
had been completed. So far the record; what follows is news. 
Next day, Thursday the 20th, President Lebrun summoned 
Premier Pétain and the latter’s closest friend and adviser, 
M. Raphaél Alibert, and in the presence of M. Camille 
Chautemps told them that, having just received a telephone 
message to the effect that the Germans had crossed the Loire 
between Tours and Nantes, he wished to leave for Port- 
Vendres at once. Thereupon Alibert declared that he had 
just been informed by the High Command that the Germans 
had not crossed the Loire, that on the contrary French re- 
sistance was stiffening. He asked the President to put off 
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his departure to the morrow. Lebrun consented. A little 
later Herriot, Jeanneney, and the ministers who were to leave 
for Africa received an order on Marshal Pétain’s stationery, 
under his seal and above his signature, instructing them to 
remain in their quarters until 8 o’clock next morning. By 
8 o’clock next morning Laval had prevailed on the weak 
Lebrun. The Government did not leave. The stage for the 
Pétain regime and for collaboration in Laval’s sense was ir- 
revocably set. 

On a Sunday afternoon early in 1942, walking up and 
down a street in Clermont-Ferrand, Raphaél Alibert, just dis- 
missed as Minister of Justice by his recently reinstated enemy 
Laval, told M. Fernand-Laurent, in the presence of the lat- 
ter’s son, what had happened in Lebrun’s room at Bordeaux 
on June 20, 1940. Alibert added that when he had informed 
the President that the Germans had not crossed the Loire 
he had lied; and that the “stay put” order, signed by Pétain, 
received by the ministers, had been forged by him, signature 
and all.* 

So far we only have M. Fernand-Laurent’s word for Alli- 
bert’s confession. There exists, however, an independent wit- 
ness; Camille Chautemps had been present at the bamboozling 
of M. Lebrun. Afterwards M. Chautemps came to the United 
States. He is somewhere about, in Allied territory. So far 
he has remained silent. He can remain silent no longer. 

The Alibert disclosure is the climax of M. Fernand- 
Laurent’s book; it does not constitute its only claim to our 
attention. Gallic Charter opens with an excellent short intro- 
duction to French parliamentary history, a handy guide that 
should be welcome to Americans bewildered by the fantastic 
quirks of pre-defeat French politics. It continues with a 
narrative, lucid, terse, unpretentious, and remarkably well- 
balanced, of the two decades between two wars; the narrative 
of a historian, not a special pleader. Four successive chapter- 
titles, The Right to Live, Commitments and Means, The 






































4Gallic Charter, pp. 176-183. 
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Roots Were Very Deep, The Army of Yesterday, suggest 
the scope of M. Fernand-Laurent’s story, and also his non- 
partisan approach. It might be said that M. Fernand-Laurent 
is being wise after the event. The answer to that would be 
the long list of those who are not wise even after the event. 

Apart from the inside story of what happened at Bordeaux, 
the most valuable part of the book is the author’s firsthand 
account of the proceedings of the National Assembly at Vichy 
on July 10, 1940. That body, consisting of the available mem- 
bers of Senate and Chamber sitting together, was convened 
to vote on the powers to be conferred on Marshal Pétain. 
There were a few abstentions, including Herriot and Louis 
Marin, leader of the Fédération républicaine. Of the 649 
votes cast, 80 were against, 569 for the text read by Senator 
Boivin-Champeaux. The latter comprised the votes of the 
ninety-seven members who signed a “Declaration concerning 
the National Assembly,” hitherto unpublished in the United 
States: the charter of bona fide collaborationism, bona fide, 
that is, from the German point of view; the platform of the 
new authoritarian regime conceived as a satellite of Hitler’s 
New Order. As for the remaining 472 members who voted 
for the text, M. Fernand-Laurent tells us that they were “of 
absolute good faith. They reasoned that since Pétain alone 
was responsible for the Armistice, Pétain alone should bear 
the responsibility of executing it. No one else could be 
charged with it.’”” 

After a detailed analysis of the vote’s purport, M. Fernand- 
Laurent continues: 

The Parliament did not give Pétain any power of dictatorship. It delegated 
its power “to the government of the Republic, under the authority and 
signature of Marshal Pétain.” . . . The constitutional law of July 10 conferred 
upon Pétain the power to prepare a Constitution, and nothing more. He had 
the right to prepare that Constitution for final submission to the approval. of 


the nation, but he did not have the right to promulgate laws. In this function 
as the executive authority, Pétain, therefore, was provided with the same 


5Op. cit., pp. 196-198. 
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emergency powers which had been accorded his predecessors, Daladier and 
Reynaud. But... Pétain never drafted a new Constitution. . . . He clearly 
and brazenly went beyond legality when he published on the eleventh of 
July, 1940, his “Constitutional Act Number I,” conceived as follows: ““The 
Chief of the French State has the plenitude of governmental power. He 
exercises the legislative power in ministerial council.’”® 


M. Fernand-Laurent calls this proceeding “the coup d’état, 
the flagrant betrayal of the text voted by the National As- 
sembly.” He does not hesitate to call it the greatest swindle in 
history. 

What of the future? M. Fernand-Laurent sees in General 
de Gaulle “the magnificent symbol of French resistance” and 
acknowledges his great services, but he is apprehensive of 
the role played by some of de Gaulle’s advisers. The course 
to be followed after the liberation of metropolitan France 
seems to the author to be beyond discussion. The Third Re- 
public, he points out, has never ceased to exist; it exists, and 
that is all there is to it. To talk of a Fourth Republic is a 
grave mistake, political, legal, psychological. The Third Re- 
public needs reform; many reforms; it needs, above all, 
strengthening of the executive power whose subordination 
to the legislature has proved fatal. That weakness, M. Fer- 
nand-Laurent argues, should and can be remedied by con- 
forming the relation of executive and legislative to the Brit- 
ish model. Perhaps; to some detached observers it may seem 
that our own Congressional pattern would suit French 
exigencies better, partly because it would mean a more radical 
change. So radical, in fact—M. Fernand-Laurent might re- 
tort—that it would amount to the first step toward the Fourth 
Republic The last two chapters of Gallic Charter may not 
cut to rock bottom; they may be recommended as whole- 
some reading to those Americans, Englishmen, and French- 
men who assume that a France liberated by Allied armies 
will provide a fine combination of tabula rasa and carte 
blanche for the Brotherhood of International Planners. 


8Jbid., pp. 199-200. 
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II 


M. Pierre Cot is best remembered as Minister of Aviation 
in the Popular Front government. His Triumph of Treason’ 
is a documented defense of the Popular Front and also a 
personal apologia for the stewardship of the author and some 
of his friends. A formidable tome of over 260,000 closely 
printed words, its persuasiveness as a platdoyer and its utility 
as a source would have been enhanced by careful editing and 
dehydrating. Half as big, the book would be four times as 
good. The omission of an index from a volume of such pur- 
port and size was a ludicrous economy. 

M. Cot’s political philosophy is one of the more childlike 
versions of the equalitarian liberalism of the last century—a 
liberalism which, having mistaken its own generous impulses 
for eternal verities, its exaggerated hopes for accomplished 
facts, and the natural consequences of ‘its false starts for the 
personal meddling of a Devil in whom it sneeringly refused 
to believe, is at this time of the day still naive enough not 
to see that its unguided good will and its blindness to un- 
pleasant controverting facts have collaborated with the greed 
and malice and savagery of its enemies in pushing our world 
toward the abyss. Having narrowly escaped annihilation 
thanks to that wonderful é/an of self-preservation to which 
the English-speaking peoples were roused at the eleventh hour 
by the grace of God, this liberal ideology sees in its miraculous 
getaway nothing but confirmation of its own dogma of an in- 
vincible Progress, and marches proudly, flags flying, pipes 
shrilling, drums beating, toward suicide by absorption in a 
Totalitarianism of the Left. M. Pierre Cot is an old hand 
at this pink piobaireachd. His philosophy, based on the 
Pelagian revelation of Rousseau, is rushed headlong by its 
inner dialectic into an ecstatic Manicheism: faced with the 
defeat and frustration of the designs of the People, a People 


7TRruMPH OF TREASON. By Pierre Cot. Translated by Sybille and Milton Crane. 
Chicago: Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 1944. Pp. 432. $3.50. 
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which knows truth and strives for the right by dint of a self- 
generated interior grace, this philosophy is driven to save 
its premises by assuming the presence and operation of an 
Evil Principle independent of and distinct from its own body 
but incarnated in the “two hundred families,” in capitalists, 
Catholics, Tories, fascists, royalists, fifth columnists and so 
on. This Manicheism of the Café du Progrés, theological 
pis aller of experience-soured French, American, and British 
liberals, merges imperceptibly into the somewhat more austere 
Manicheism of Class preached by orthodox communists, and 
is also the exact counterpart of the racial Manicheism of 
the Nazis, born of the hot sensuous frustrations of Luther’s 
cell and of the kicks in the pants suffered by Hitler’s amour- 
propre in front of that citadel of rich Jewry, the Hotel Im- 
perial in Vienna. 

The political corollary of the three kinds of neo-Mani- 
cheism is Dictatorship. The Race must be saved from the 
Other-Race by the dictatorship of its incarnation, the super- 
man Schicklgruber. The People must be saved... . But I 
cede the floor to M. Cot: 


The experience of the Popular Front proved that a period of dictatorship 
is necessary for the achievement of important structural changes desired by 
the people. Such dictatorship should be democratic, a dictatorship of the 
majority, under the control of the people’s representatives. This dictatorship 
of the majority was the system of the Assemblies of the French Revolution. 
In periods of extreme crisis it can become a “provisional dictatorship of the 
majority of the majority,” or a government of the nation by the representatives 
of the largest class of the nation. In no event, however, can it become the 
dictatorship of a man or a minority class without growing into an instrument 
of oppression and leading to Fascism.® 


M. Cot, who when last heard of was at Moscow in behalf 
of Algiers, should have had a pleasant time explaining that 


last sentence to Marshal Stalin. 
Yet to dismiss Triumph of Treason at the face value of its 


ideology would be a mistake and an act of injustice. For 


80>). cit., p. 101. 
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through the voice of M. Cot speaks the French Popular 
Front of 1936-38; and we are, alas! sufficiently detached, by 
the abyss which opened in 1940, from those days to be able 
to acknowledge that the Popular Front was better than its 
ideology and better than most of its leaders. The Popular 
Front was the final protest of the French workers against 
the tremendous swindle perpetrated on them by the French 
bourgeoisie in and since the Revolution; the Jast bid of the 
propertyless masses for the share due to them under their 
charter but denied to them by the descendants of canting cur- 
rency manipulators and false bankrupts. If the vision of a 
better life which animated the ranks of the Popular Front 
was incomplete and materialistic, it was still incomparably 
finer than the vision of arrogant strutting in a despoiled, 
shackled and gagged world which drew their opponents into 
the camp of Nazi gangsterdom. 

To the merits of the strange medley of ideological fatuity, 
fellow-traveling salesmanship, and a generous longing for 
justice which is Triumph of Treason must be reckoned the 
inclusion of part of the record of the Riom trial. If only 
M. Cot had had the sense and the humility to rest his case 
there, to remain on the defensive! For at the Riom trial 
Blum and Daladier sat in judgment over the enemies of the 
Popular Front, and a respectful world applauded their ver- 
dict. But humility is not exactly a leftist virtue, and so we 
take leave of a M. Cot staking out a claim to postwar leader- 
ship if not for himself, at any rate for his creed and his sect, 
on the strength of a record of good intentions which today 
nobody will dispute, coupled to a record of performance of 
which the best that can be said is that in the matter of the 
production of war matériel it was not quite as bad as its 
accusers tried to make out. The fact that some of my friends’ 
enemies have proved themselves scoundrels does not in itself 
establish my right to succeed to the kingdom of this world. 
Yet today we find American and British leftists pointing with 
pride to the sins and crimes of quislings, and shouting them- 
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selves hoarse, “Trust us, and all will be well in a leftist 
world.” Says M. Cot: “Every time Americans deal with 
European reactionaries, they help communism to spread.” 
Waiving the question just how genuine is the anxiety of an 
advocate of majority-of-the-majority dictatorship to stop the 
spread of communism, I should like M. Cot to define the 
term reactionary, or at least to suggest its meaning by in- 
stances. To many of his left-wing friends over here Mr. 
Churchill is a reactionary. Must we refuse to deal with a Con- 
servative Government in Britain lest we should help commun- 
ism to spread? Are Cardinals Faulhaber and Van Roey reac- 
tionaries? Are the French Jesuit concealers of Jews reaction- 
aries? Is Premier Salazar a reactionary? His government 
abolished the regime of universal suffrage and of the masonic 
ward bosses, but the rights of the human person are better 
protected in Portugal today than in some famous democracies 
where quite a few million Negroes would hail Salazar as 
the champion of human liberty and dignity. “It is a matter 
of record,” wrote the London Tablet on June 3, 1944, “that 
the most solid and sustained opposition to the Nazis in Ger- 
many has come from the Catholic Church there, and not 
from the German secularist working-class elements to whom 
British propaganda from the outset directed its vain appeal. 
Everywhere in Europe we have wasted and are wasting a 
vast asset in the goodwill of Europeans who are Christian and 
conservative—in the broad, non-party sense of the latter word ; 
who are not revolutionary and see no reason why the fact 
that the Germans have fallen upon them means that their 
long-tried and sound institutions and customs must all go 
into the melting-pot.”’ Does anybody in the O. W. I. read the 


London Tablet? 
III 


In an article published last year’ I described M. Georges 
Bernanos’ Lettre aux Anglais as “despite some grave faults 


%In “The Dialectic of Defeat,” December, 1943. 
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probably the finest book that has yet appeared on the fall 
of France.” Since then I have re-read it twice, first in the 
original and now in Mr. Harry Lorin Binsse’s masterly trans- 
lation as Plea for Liberty.” The two re-readings have con- 
firmed my initial conviction that it is a great book; they also 
confirmed my initial regret over the flaws whereby it missed 
being greater. M. Bernanos’ development of his main thesis 
is magnificent; said main thesis being that the defeat of France 
in 1940 was primarily due to the betrayal of the French people 
by the French bourgeoisie, a bourgeoisie which marched from 
the theft of the property of Church and nobility, and from 
the forced bankruptcy of the assignats, through the laissez- 
faire orgy of industrial liberalism to the “Hitler rather than 
Blum” of 1936-37, the Munich of ’38, the phony war of ’39, 
and the surrender of ’40; a bourgeoisie which had for its 
raison d’étre the substitution of the principle of profit and 
security for the principle of honor, the principle of the 
Catholic popular monarchy. The defects of the book flow 
from M. Bernanos’ special hates, and even more from his 
unhappy rhetorical knack, when in the grip of those hates, 
for implying more than he means by saying less than he 
should. If M. Bernanos addressed his book to a select circle 
of Catholic scholars, there might be some excuse for passages 
such as the following: “... simoniacal Italy, rotten under its 
jewels and brocades, was turning the holy city into a den of 
thieves, a cistern of iniquity,” and “... Spanish clerical dic- 
tatorship, the Black Terror, all the cruelty and all the sad- 
ness of Hell,” both referring to the sixteenth century, both 
on p. 60. A select circle of Catholic scholars would assume 
that M. Bernanos, when he is less angry, knows what he can 
be expected to know of the saints and popes and scholars, 
of the grandeur and the achievements of the Italy and Spain 
of the Counter-Reformation. But M. Bernanos originally ad- 
dressed his book to the English, and had it circulated and 


10P_ga FoR LiperTy. By Georges Bernanos. Translated from the French by Harry 
Lorin Binsse. New York: Pantheon Books Inc., 1944. Pp. 272. $3.00. 
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then translated in the United States; and the average English- 
man or American of even the higher education brackets has 
never heard of those saints and popes and scholars, and will 
be tickled to death to find a famous Catholic author giving 
the lowdown on those heathenish dagoes of those benighted 
times. 

Yet those algarades, and a few others of a distinctly raciste 
flavor, are overshadowed by what is deep and fine and bril- 
liant in M. Bernanos’ thought and writing. When he points 
out that the modern English bourgeoisie “is legitimately 
descended of the old, whereas in fact ours devoured the old 
just as it devoured all the institutions of the Monarchy,” he 
distills into two dozen words the contrasting development of 
the two nations in the last 200 years (p. 56). When, referring 
to Luther’s revolt on p. 60, he speaks of “that sterile despair, 
that vast pride, condemned eternally to self-doubt, which 
from century to century fatally forces Germany to be at once 
the martyr and the hangman of the human race,” he tells us 
more in half a sentence about the pedigree and the essence 
of Nazism than do a baker’s dozen Leftist best-sellers. The 
chapter entitled “Letter to the Americans” should be made 
compulsory reading for American statesmen, members of the 
Congress, editorial writers, and college graduation classes; 
its culminating sentence on p. 231, which is also its epitome, 
might serve as an intelligence test that really tests intelligence: 
“Americans, the men of Europe have greatly suffered, here 
is an enormous advantage they henceforth have over you.” 

In making the extremely un-Anglo-American eloquence of 
M. Bernanos’ prose sound, in translation, not only unaffected 
but just right, Mr. Harry Lorin Binsse has achieved a feat of 
literary art. His few inaccuracies are unimportant. Bar- 
baresque, M. Bernanos’ explanatory epithet for the origins 
of Charles Maurras on p. 42, does not mean Arabic but 
Berber or Moorish; the surname Maurras is Provencal for 
“great big Moor.” And surely that boiled leg of mutton, to 
the too-frequent recurrence of which on English tables M. 
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Bernanos traces English spleen and even the umbrella of 
Mr. Chamberlain, does not ever “float on a sea of melancholy 
potatoes” but “is flanked by melancholy potatoes,” which is 
precisely what Mr. Bernanos wrote (p. 25). A more serious 
slip is rendering revanche by revenge on p. 30. 

Pantheon Books should be congratulated on the unusually 
attractive presentation of the volume, reminiscent of the good 
old pre-Nazi days of the Insel-Verlag and Diederichs. 


IV 


In L’histotre jugera” the friends of M. Léon Blum publish 
a collection of his newspaper articles, speeches, and other 
utterances between 1932 and 1942, including part of the rec- 
ord of the Riom trial appended in translation to M. Cot’s 
book. The value of this collection as a basis for judgment is 
seriously impaired by the omission, announced in the intro- 
duction, of “all articles on socialist doctrine or domestic 
politics, this book being specially dedicated to foreign policy 
and to Léon Blum’s efforts to prevent war” (p. 12). Alas! 
this omission reflects only tco accurately the most fatal fallacy 
of the Popular Front: the notion that such isolation of foreign 
from domestic policy is possible. Granting, as I am prepared 
to do, that the gist of M. Blum’s domestic policy—his de- 
mands for social reform while out of power, his enforcement 
of social reform while in power—was right in its essence, it 
was still, in its disregard or insufficient regard for France’s 
supreme need: armaments, more armaments, and still more 
armaments, wrong in the given historic context, a context 
dominated by Hitlerism in Germany, Baldwinism in Britain, 
and somnambulism in the United States. —To demonstrate, as 
does this volume, that M. Blum sincerely desired to prevent 
war, is unnecessary: we know that he did. To demonstrate, 
as does this volume, that M. Blum, apart from a blind spot 
or two, was a remarkably keen analyst of the international 


11] HISTOIRE JUGERA. Par Léon Blum. Montreal: Editors de l’Arboe, 1943, Pp. 
351. $2.00. 
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situation, is to call attention to his failure to act on and ac- 
cording to what he knew, to co-ordinate his domestic policy 
with his foreign policy during his premiership, to prepare 
the ground for such co-ordination by waking up his followers 
to the realities prior to taking over. 

Yet when all this has been said the fact remains—and this 
book too bears witness—that Léon Blum is probably the one 
pre-defeat French politician whose stature has grown in the 
tragic perspective of the past four years. It has been said of 
him that he was an intellectual rather than a man of action; 
a brooder, a sensitive critic rather than a constructive thinker. 
When in 1938 he acquiesced in his overthrow by the Senate 
without moving to set the award aside by an extra-legal appeal 
to the people, he was praised by some for his scrupulous con- 
stitutionalism, scoffed at by others for his lack of mettle. No 
one will accuse Léon Blum of lack of mettle today. 


Vv 


In the small volume entitled Pétain?” General Chadebec 
de Lavalade, now of the Free French service, described by 
the publishers as head of the French military mission to 
Brazil in 1938-40 and as a most competent author on military 
subjects, examines the character of Marshal Pétain on the 
basis of the quasi-official Histotre de la guerre mondiale and 
the memoirs of Joffre, Foch, Poincaré, Clemenceau, and 
Painlevé. Even if we allowed that the evidence may be 
legitimately restricted to what is cited here, General de 
Lavalade’s conclusions—that Pétain, an excellent general in 
a subordinate position, always lacked the qualities of a su- 
preme commander, and that his attitude to the British in 
1916-18 foreshadowed his conduct in 1940—might be de- 
scribed as being on the mild side. 


12P£7aIN? Les CAHIERS DE LA VICTOIRE. Par Général Chadebec de Lavalade. Rio 
de Janeiro: Atlantica Editora, 1942. Pp. 156. No price given. 





Freedom of the Novelist 


N. ELIZABETH MONROE 


HE PROBLEM of freedom is important to all the 

arts, but particularly to the novel, which depends on 

life for its subject and somewhat for its interpreta- 

tion of subject. If the novelist is not free, he must conform 

to a ready-made scheme of life and thought—in these days 

likely to be a brutal one—and thus forfeit the whole dignity 

of his craft. The ease with which English and American 

novelists have turned their art into propaganda shows that 

the psychological conditioning of totalitarianism has traveled 
far. 

On the other hand, the novelist must not lay claim to an 
irresponsible freedom and write without regard to observed 
reality and the traditional values of civilization. If he and 
his characters may do anything they like, they will destroy 
the very idea of freedom, and if the author depends wholly 
on ingenuity instead of on a faithful imitation of life, he will 
be free, but free, as the insane are free, to live in a world of 
unreality. 

Even the novel of pure imagination demonstrates this de- 
pendence on life, for nothing exists in the imagination that 
has not first existed in the world of objective reality, and 
no work of imagination can be understood except through 
its relevance to this world. Freedom, then, must defer to 
the limits of human personality—that is, it must not describe a 
world of supermen or degenerates, but a world of rational 
human beings who, in spite of sin and excess, bear the imprint 
of the divine image. 

Since freedom for the novelist transcends social and politi- 
cal freedom and concerns itself with the way life is to be 
experienced and expressed, this discussion will limit itself 
to the relation between freedom of experience and the form 
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which experience takes in art, that is, the problem of the inner 
form of reality and its aesthetic expression. 

Novelists have worked under two concepts of freedom, 
which appear to be mutually exclusive, but which have this 
in common—they are both concerned with the way a novel- 
ist apprehends and then expresses life. The novelist who 
begins with a Christian philosophy of life knows that he 
and his characters have free will, the power to make a choice 
between good and evil or between greater and lesser goods. 
Essentially this is a choice between God and self, a choice 
on which the whole dignity of man rests, for if man is free 
to make his own choices he must be responsible for their re- 
sults; he cannot be a victim of society or of his own inner 
“drives.” This rules out of fiction unmotivated actions and 
characters who live in their own passions and sentiments and 
sensations and who, after denying the moral law, are made 
to do artistic penance for their sins. This concept enlists the 
aid of conscience to reinforce the artistic law of cause and 
effect, and of growth through suffering, and of the whole 
redemptive process to complete and enrich the dramatic law of 
catharsis. 

It is difficult to see how this concept limits the novelist’s 
freedom; but many novelists have felt that it interferes with 
vision. Writers who consider themselves enlightened pagans 
have been unduly exercised over the restrictions of con- 
science, the idea being that, if a man is conscientious, he must 
be going against his nature, instead of along with it, when he 
describes the life of the senses. In a letter, written in 1928, 
Gide accused Mauriac of not being “sufficiently Christian 
to cease to be a writer,” and referred slightingly to the “re- 
assuring compromise which enables you to love God without 
losing sight of Mammon.” It was out of this controversy 
that Gide wrote God and Mammon, in which he explains 
how a novel, which merely tries to be honest, may even so 
harm a young and sensitive soul. 

This controversy has the air of extreme scrupulosity about 
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it. Free will imposes no limitation on the writer, except that 
he be honest in exactly the same way a good shoemaker must 
be honest. As for his work, it will escape the prevailing 
weakness of our day, triviality, the price man pays for re- 
fusing to dig beneath the surface of action and feeling and 
for turning his back on his own responsibilities. If a novel 
portrays sin it must not limit itself to description or repre- 
sent it so vividly that the reader loses aesthetic distance—a 
law of art as well as of morality—and it should not confuse 
right and wrong nor ignore the human limits of imagination, 
which is not a mere catch-all, but the novelist’s best means 
of enlisting his reader’s collaboration, without which no story 
can be called art. On the other hand, no novelist can afford 
to ignore sin or prettify it in deference to readers who teeter 
back and forth upon literary occasions of sin; if he shows 
cause and effect, his work may serve as a warning, though this 
should not be his direct aim. 

The second popular concept of freedom is that man must 
be free to accept or reject all ideas, persons, obligations, in 
order to understand himself and his world. Universality of 
experience is, he believes, his guarantee of objectivity and 
detachment. His rejection may describe a very wide arc, in- 
cluding religion, philosophy, education, experience and com- 
mon sense. It may involve the abandonment of all human 
obligations, because the individual’s aim as an artist is as- 
sumed to be antagonistic to the claims of home and society. 

This is an attempt to master life by escaping it. It as- 
sumes that conscience is in opposition to normal human na- 
ture instead of in agreement with it, so long as nature is 
whole. When Gide began his experiment, which carried him 
to Africa for the right conditions of art, he thought that he 
was tearing off the masks of convention, habit and conscience 
in order to find what was novel in his own vision. It is true 
that habit and convention may serve to hide us from our- 
selves, but not so with conscience, which is the best eye-opener 
known to man, the sure way of looking into his soul, often 
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well nigh buried under a morass of excuses and psycho- 
analytical “rationalizations.” It is only when a man is not 
acting in accordance with his rational nature that conscience 
rings a bell, and the habit of obeying this warning serves to 
objectify his outlook on life. The other alternative is to hide 
his motives so deep that even he cannot find them. 

That conscience is not a blinder is clear from a study of 
Macbeth, who, so long as he is able to disguise his evil mo- 
tives, is capable of great heroism, but when murder has torn 
off the shields from his eyes he is capable only of despair, 
and all life becomes a “tale told by an idiot.” Bernanos 
shows how, as a mere child, he learned the true nature of 
lust by watching the leer on a drunkard’s face, a knowledge 
that would not have come to him through years of bourgeois 
living, because it is of the essence of the bourgeois outlook 
to disguise man’s lower nature as romantic passion, where 
conscience has little chance to work. 

Wallace Fowlie recently has had much to say about Gide’s 
heroism in trying to re-examine everything he thought 
needed re-examining. Heroism is a strange word for it. A 
novelist who must undertake such a task, returning to primi- 
tivism in the interest of art, is prone to resemble an elderly 
satyr instead of an emancipated pagan, because, having gone 
against his nature, he must enjoy himself, however hard that 
enjoyment may be. 

Universality of experience has other drawbacks too. While 
it is true that the novelist’s apprehension of life must be free 
and uninhibited, he cannot turn his back on all human re- 
sponsibilities and still write about normal human beings. 
To make a business of experience is a confession of failure, 
the inability to transmute struggle and suffering into the 
stuff of art. These efforts may be sincere, but they are also 
ludicrous, as though their authors were intoxicated with the 
timelessness of time. 

Mauriac says that Flaubert and Gide desire no other claim 
to greatness than as demoralizers. “This does not mean that 
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these writers intend to do evil, but they do not agree with 
us about the nature of evil. They see a writer as a sort of 
satanic benefactor who breaks the bandages of morality in 
which people are wrapped and restores liberty and ease to 
their movements.” ‘This is a kind of Puritanism in reverse, 
an attempt to lay the ghost of Mrs. Grundy forever by the 
use of shock tactics, which are more puritanical than Mrs. 
Grundy herself. Behind all this is the small boy’s reserva- 
tion that only what is naughty is good. 

There have been other experiments in freedom, all of 
which have much in common with these: dissatisfaction with 
the way of life to which the artist has been born, the desire 
to escape into another environment, where freedom is easy, 
the confusion of freedom with absence of conflict, and a ten- 
dency to negate culture in favor of primitivism and an end- 
less sensuous happiness, an illusion that has haunted the mind 
of man for long periods of time. 

D. H. Lawrence felt that man would never be free until 
sex was restored to its proper place in life, stripped of con- 
ventionality and hypocrisy, and made the central experience 
in man’s life. It is unfortunate that he found the conditions 
he was looking for only in primitive societies, which cannot 
serve as the norm for civilized living, and which have more 
than their share of conventions to deal with. His attempt 
to free sex from propagation and from the common life of 
every day was a failure from the start, abortive, turned to- 
ward death, and more mechanical than the conditions he 
was turning his back on. 

Henry James, for all his starched code and parenthetical 
habit of mind, was experimenting in the same direction. Like 
Lawrence and Gide, he had a high regard for freedom: “Tell 
me what an artist is, and I will tell you of what he has been 
conscious. Thereby I shall express his boundless freedom 
and his moral reference.” He too wanted to find the con- 
ditions proper to his art, and though he rationalized this 
desire into a theory of serenity and detachment in art, he was 
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honest enough to admit that these virtues are not dependent 
on place. What is necessary is an imagination strong enough 
to wrestle with one’s native scene, and James knew that he 
lacked that power. 

In order to study morals he tried to separate them from 
manners and from the society in which they functioned as 
well as from their religious foundations. His finespun ra- 
tionalizations and complicated scruples would do justice to 
the insane. Had he known more about the conditions of liv- 
ing and working in America his art would have gained 
solidity, but, lacking this knowledge, he was perhaps wise 
in moving to England and fitting his experiment to his limi- 
tations. 

No one would deny that America is stony soil for the artist 
nor that the artist has the right to try to find the conditions 
in which art thrives, but the reasons advanced for these ex- 
periments are often spurious; the return to primitivism is 
a costly undertaking, and the results are often negligible. 
They argue thinness of material and experience and substi- 
tute what is novel and exotic for what arises from observation 
and vision. If they were real experiments in boundless free- 
dom they would end in nothingness or in the complete denial 
of freedom. That they have not had this result shows that 
these artists are given to aesthetic slumming on a rather large 
scale. 

The element of escape is common to all of them, as to many 
of the aberrations of earlier artists. It may be that Emily 
Dickinson, for example, retired to her Amherst bedroom, 
not to resign herself to the failure of loves or to give herself 
to God, as her most recent critic appears to think, but to pro- 
tect her talent from the confusions of life and the dour re- 
strictions of a Puritan environment. The proof of this lies 
in the zeal with which she continued to practice her art. If 
one were off to the far ends of the world to find a subject 
and a place to write it, it would be humiliating to give this 
as an excuse, but is it reasonable to suppose that if a novelist 
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has real ability he will undertake the discomforts of such 
an experiment, even though at the end of his travels he may 
be crowned with flowers and nourished on milk and honey? 
The results of these experiments have, for the most part, 
been slight indeed. Gide’s work is distinguished by clarity 
of thought and originality of design, but its value lies in its 
brilliance as an experiment and not in its enduring expression 
of life. For sheer virtuosity, The Counterfeiters has few, 
if any, equals. No other novelist has used so many different 
points of view in one novel, and only Proust has described 
so many perverted people cut off from everything in life 
that might explain them. Part of this is a dubious achieve- 
ment and the experiment does not lend itself to further use, 
for no one could go beyond The Counterfeiters in virtuosity, 
and merely to equal it would be to admit failure. Gide’s 
conclusions—that art is built on infantilism, that art is the 
raison d’étre of experience, and that a novelist’s aim in life 
is to discover with each new moment a new world—are the 
ultimate in separating art from life, even from good common 
sense. 

Henry James was a great writer, but he owes little to his 
experiment, and would have gained stature both as man and 
novelist had he stayed in America and wrestled with its prob- 
lems. A novelist, of course, does not describe his own ex- 
perience, but to write well he must have a background of 
experience. Lacking this background, James pushes in- 
genuity almost to its limits, for he has no other way of account- 
ing for the motives of his characters. 

Lawrence tried to turn an irrational theory of sex into a 
theory of art and of society. As his experiment progressed 
his novels lost more and more of their immediacy of sensa- 
tion and perception and turned into a strained, fantastic 
passion, which becomes ridiculous when the characters them- 
selves discuss it. Joyce threw religion and life to the four 
winds, and then proceeded to try to rediscover them in his 
own soul. Proust, after devoting the better part of a life- 
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time to his own sick sensibilities, erected a society on their 
implications. He discovered that everything in life, every- 
thing except art, is destroyed by time, and that art survives 
because it flourishes on decay. These are rather meager 
rewards for a lifetime of unlimited freedom, and as indica- 
tions of the decay of art are serious indeed. 

There are rational conceptions of freedom which may be 
of real value to the novelist. Keats says that the soul de- 
velops through struggle and suffering, which are the neces- 
sary conditions of growth both in the spiritual and artistic 
realm. Dostoievsky explored the whole range of man’s efforts 
to push out the limits of freedom and saw that even in de- 
bauchery and decay man is subject to spiritual laws. Pro- 
fessor Yves Simon explains freedom as the mastery over 
conflict instead of a passive yielding to experience which ap- 
pears to be pleasant. 

The real source of freedom lies in contemplation, not in 
undifferentiated and uninhibited experience, because con- 
templation frees man from the dominance of his lower nature, 
from what is trivial and superficial in experience, and from 
concern with self. It fixes the mind on beauty and truth and 
goodness, which as motives are more compelling than man’s 
biological urges, and opens the way to vision. 

To observe nature is not enough for the novelist; he must 
grasp its essential form, what makes it what it is, and must 
carefully distinguish the aesthetic form best suited to it. 
Neither task is complete without the other and both depend 
on contemplation and both are evidence of the novelist’s free- 
dom. Shakespeare never had to travel to the far ends of 
the earth for his material or for the right conditions for his 
art; he never rationalized experience or the absence of ex- 
perience into a theory of art, but in the little town of Stratford 
drew all nature into his soul. 

These experiments also indicate a cleavage between the 
artist and the society in which he lives. It is true that the 
novelist in our day has been free to write anything he likes, 
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but this freedom is a snare, because, if he does not pander 
to low tastes and commercial instincts, his work will almost 
certainly be neglected. Good writing always finds some read- 
ers, but not enough to guarantee the continuance of a man’s 
talent; it never puts a man on the best-seller list—this is the 
prerogative of advertising. 

Many novelists have contributed to this neglect by break- 
ing all the laws of decency, by calling civilization a lie, and 
by turning to brute force, an equally brutal determinism, or 
to sex. An inspired critic described one of Faulkner’s works 
as “an explosion in a cess-pool.” Many novelists have not 
followed the lead of postwar disillusionment, but they have 
found it hard to be interested in government when every- 
thing is determined politically. Their rights, as those of 
other citizens, are threatened by this attitude, but, feeling 
that nothing they can do will help, they have cultivated their 
art as an end in itself, as far from the market place as pos- 
sible, and with no reference to the society in which they 
live. Unless the State appeals to something higher than self- 
aggrandizement, it cannot challenge the loyalties of its best 
citizens, but unless these citizens take their part in govern- 
ment, they can hardly complain when tyranny takes over. 

It may, of course, be argued that political freedom is not 
necessary to the artist, as many very great masterpieces have 
come into being under tyrannical regimes. Under cover 
of the idyllic themes of the Shepheards Calender, Spenser 
attacked Church and State, and he managed to insert within 
the intricate pattern of the Faerie Queene political refer- 
ences that might have cost him his head, had he been clearly 
understood. Russian literature of the nineteenth century owes 
much of its solidity to the variety and seriousness of its po- 
litical reference. Ideas in the Russian novel of this period 
never become ends in themselves, never take the place of 
action and plot or determine character, but merely express 
what the characters are thinking about. 

While all this is true, it is small comfort for the writer 
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today, who is confronted with forces and leaders determined 
to control not only his body but his soul as well. These lead- 
ers do not wait for the unwary to fall into their traps, but 
begin early to teach a man what he may think and what he 
may not. 

If, as Christopher Dawson thinks, the cultural and psy- 
chological elements of life are bound to be organized in the 
future, it behooves writers and thinkers to take their place 
in this organization. If they are not willing to do it from 
within, it will be done for them from without. Novelists, 
in common with all other thinkers, can impose discipline on 
themselves and their art. They can work toward a synthesis 
of knowledge that will be of immense value both to the in- 
tellectual and the political world. They will not serve poli- 
tics directly, but can make the ferment of ideals work through 
all life. 

Burke has described society as “a partnership in all sci- 
ence, a partnership in all art, a partnership in every virtue 
and in all perfection.” ‘This is a noble ideal. Certainly art 
can give beauty, goodness and truth an enduring form, can 
make them so appealing that men everywhere will discover 
them anew and integrate them in the life of society. It has 
been said that psychologists learned much from Dostoievsky. 
So likewise our politicians can learn much from Plato and 
Aristotle and the modern classics, and the effort to keep their 
ideals alive ought to light a million fires in our darkening 
world. This will never be done through wasteful experi- 
ments or a nsetreat from life, but by ardor, devotion, discip- 


line and love. 
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remarkable to future generations not only because of 

its changes in political power, but likewise because 
of its exclusion of religion from public life. The trans- 
formation of religion into a “private affair” is a process dis- 
tinguished from all other events of our time because religion, 
among all peoples and at all times, has played a role far 
beyond the private sphere. 

The first question to be asked in this connection is whether 
this exclusion of religion is a consequence of war and there- 
fore the outcome of force, or whether it has resulted simply 
from an exhaustion of religion, from a relaxation of its power, 
and therefore from slow cessation of its influence on man- 
kind. 

The proponents of this latter opinion assert that, for the 
twentieth century, religion has become dispensable. What 
it could offer to peoples of other times has been more than 
replaced by the accomplishments of science. The faith of 
our time is knowledge. Besides, religion has been out of 
fashion ever since J. F. LaHarpe’s barber could say to a 
nobleman whose wig he was powdering: “Look here, I’m 
only a poor devil but I have as little faith as anyone else.” 
Hegel summarized this mood when he said: “Our time has 
the characteristic of knowing everything about an endless 
number of subjects, but nothing about God. Previously the 
soul found its highest interest in a knowledge of God and 
the foundation of its nature. . . . Our time has silenced this 
need, its struggles and cares; we are finished with it and it 
is discarded.” 

The adherents of this point of view argue further that 
the feeling of membership. in a nation, in a State, in a class, 


‘| = AGE which is now drawing to a close will seem 
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in a political party or even in an occupational union is today 
much more significant than any feeling of religious member- 
ship. There are in our time more national and patriotic 
than religious martyrs. And by national and patriotic mar- 
tyrs is not meant those hundreds of thousands who die in 
carrying out a duty assigned to them by law, but those who 
lose their lives while performing actions which could not 
be forced upon them by any law in the world. They are 
martyrs because of inspiration, a spirit of sacrifice and fa- 
naticism. The number of those who have been ready to give 
all for their political convictions, for their nation, seems out 
of all proportion to those who have been ready to offer every- 
thing for their religious convictions. 

The wars of this century point to a disappearance of the 
feeling of religious membership. For example, the Greek 
Orthodox Church was not in a position to hinder the wars 
between the liberated Balkan states. The national spirit of 
unity proved stronger than the religious. The old unity of 
the Eastern Church, which had already suffered a deep 
wound in 1589 by the separation of the Russian Church, dis- 
integrated into other national Churches, which set up as the 
Church boundaries, not the old Patriarchates, but the new 
State lines. Serbs, Greeks and Rumanians fought against 
one another although they were all children of one Church. 
In the war of 1914-18 Catholics stood against Catholics, 
Protestants against Protestants, Orthodox against Orthodox, 
even Moslems against Moslems and Jew against Jew; each 
in the sign of a nationality or a State, none under the stand- 
ard of a religious community. 

The second World War shows the same pattern. For the 
Axis Powers there are as many Catholics, Protestants, Or- 
thodox and Mohammedans fighting as for the United Na- 
tions, and yet this war is being fought for the sake of prin- 
ciples which extend deep into a sphere in which decisions may 
be made which will put in question the fundamentals of re- 


ligious principles. 
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On the smaller stage of party struggles we have the same 
picture. In most parties in all States there are members of 
different creeds fighting with their brothers in faith. So, in 
science and in art, there are no large groups built up on a 
common religious faith. ‘Today the peoples of the world 
are viewed less as the members of a religion than as the mem- 
bers of a nation, a State, a class. And facts like these seem 
to point less to a forceful exclusion of religion from public 
life than to a lack of strength in the feeling of religious com- 
munity. 

Before we examine the arguments on the other side, one 
question must, at least, be asked: Is not the relaxation of 
the feeling of religious community perhaps only a drawing 
of breath, a pause before a new phase of activity which will 
put in the shade all previous intensity of faith and of feeling 
of religious membership? Is the tree of religious life really 
withering and dying; or are we merely living in a winter 
which will be followed by a new spring with bursting 
blossoms? 

We are accustomed to see religion, considered historically 
in a quite definite relation to public life, in a strict relation 
to the State. The devaluation of its strength of which we 
have spoken is measured by the weakening of this bond to 
public life and to the State. Is this an absolute measure- 
ment? Is a strict bond to present-day States for which mil- 
lions of men are going to death something for which religions 
have a duty to strive? Can religions perhaps wait? 

It is not to be forgotten that the bond to nation, State, party, 
class changes in an enormously rapid tempo. We live in the 
time of promised “thousand-year empires” which, in fact, 
last much less than a century. As Napoleon Bonaparte stood at 
the peak of his fame he saw the temporal bounds of his king- 
dom so far in the future that it seemed to him that only after 
many centuries could the weakness of age threaten the mighty 
structure he had erected. In 1815, not more than forty-six 
years after his birth, everything was ended. When the third 
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Napoleon took the crown and the purple, it again seemed 
that the old greatness had reappeared and that the time of 
the Empire was just beginning its course. In 1871 every- 
thing was once more over. 

Triumph filled the hearts of the Prussians when the Second 
Reich was founded in France, in Versailles. The “Holy 
Roman Empire of the German Nation” had lasted a thousand 
years. This second one did not last fifty. And then came 
the Weimar Republic; an end of all barbarity, of all reac- 
tion, of all clash of arms of the wild centuries inimical to 
progress. Peace, justice, progress seemed to be insured for 
eternity. It lasted fifteen years! And in Italy arose the Fascist 
Imperium with a new reckoning of time which set the years 
after the acquisition of power by Mussolini alongside the 
number of years since the birth of Christ. Hitler entered 
the Potsdam Garnisonskirche and the “thousand-year” Third 
Reich began. Since the beginning of the century at least a 
dozen States have arisen and disappeared in Europe. In 
this time of rapid change it may perhaps not be so important 
for religion to set the spirit of loyalty to faith in competition 
with the spirit of national fanaticism, the spirit of glowing 
patriotism, of class consciousness, of party spirit. Religion 
lives on a plane on which the approaches to the problems of 
the present are differently evaluated, a plane on which a dif- 
ferent measurement of time is customary. A century signi- 
fies perhaps less for a religion than a generation for a nation, 
State, party or class. 

Be this as it may, the irreligious and antireligious forces 
of two centuries have undoubtedly been concerned with a 
lessening of the significance of religion in public life. Since 
the times of the Enlightenment, a systematic war, emanating 
from the “free sciences” and from politics, has been waged 
to weaken the position of religion in public life. It has been 
more than a struggle to break through a monopoly of religion 
in favor of “freedom of conscience.” It has been a struggle 
systematically maintained against every type of religion. The 
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result of this struggle in the leading nations of the white 
race has been to create a condition which is completely new. 
There has been a change in the living conditions of the souls 
of great masses of men. 

The change has been based on the opinion that the human 
soul is nothing but a function of the body—‘A collective 
concept for the total psychic function of the plasma,” as 
Haeckel expressed it. “Mind is what body does,” as John 
Watson put it. The laws of these functions called soul are 
not yet known in all particulars, but they can be fully investi- 
gated by exact science and their irregularities are curable 
by modern medicine. Thus the soul, by which the individual, 
proceeding from God and emptying back into His eternal 
stream, had stood over the world of the material, becomes a 
bodily function which through millennia of development has 
become very complicated and admittedly wondrous—but 
nothing more, nothing which exalts man above temporal life. 
This conception which first won over to itself many leaders 
of the great nations later trickled down among the masses, 
and has basically changed the inner living conditions of man- 
kind. Previously, life was but a transitional phase; a time 
for which men had to render account before God. The present 
life was directed toward a future. When this present life, a 
period of test and trial ended, there began the true life which 
did not end, which was eternal. After the transformation 
of the immortal soul into a bodily function, everything ended 
with death. With the dissemination of such teachings large 
portions of the white race, who for more than 1000 years 
had believed in the teaching of Christ and who before that 
had believed in some forms of afterlife, fell into a new posi- 
tion. This restriction of human existence to a short span of 
life had to assign, of course, a much greater importance to 
earthly life. If the life of the body is the only life we possess, 
it follows that we should compress into it as many experiences 
as possible. The natural reaction to the idea that the body 
is everything is a fear of death. The reaction to the belief 
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that everything ends with life is a hunger for life. Fear and 
hunger are phenomena which, when they appear, exclude 
reason and logical thinking. All actions which occur under 
the dominating influences of fear or hunger are emotional 
actions. The history of the last century has been determined 
by emotional actions of this sort. 

The motive forces of hunger for life and fear of death 
created the nineteenth century. This century presented man- 
kind with more products of progress than any other. Things 
which, until that time, had scarcely been dreamed of, were 
suddenly at hand, grew and luxuriated everywhere. What 
yesterday had been only a dream of kings was today attaina- 
ble by the man in the street. Man was on the road to an 
earthly substitute for the lost Beyond after death, and there 
grew not only the number of things and contrivances by which 
it was possible to make the short single life much more 
pleasant and more beautiful; there grew also the possibility 
of experiencing much more than before. The deeper de- 
mand of the yearning of our time for ever faster means of 
transportation is based on the hunger for life of our epoch, 
which was born out of the fear of death. Viewing the matter 
from this point of view, we have the right to speak of a com- 
plete change of living conditions in the souls of great masses 
of men. 

Fear is not a state in which a man or a group of men can 
remain for a long period. The unbounded yearning to ex- 
perience as much as possible leads to an ever greater super- 
ficiality of experience and to the feeling that, although quan- 
titatively one is experiencing more, nevertheless the decisive 
factor, the quality of experience is not increasing but decreas- 
ing; that satisfaction, which is indeed the final concern, is 
lacking, and that disappointment and discomfort are arising 
which lead to reactions. Since the basis of the movement of 
which we are speaking lies in the fear of death, it must be 
the goal of the reactions to remove that which brings about 


the fear of death. 
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The fear of death in the epoch under discussion was un- 
doubtedly caused by the shattering notion that the belief in 
a future life for man after death, as had always been taught, 
was false and that life irrevocably ended with death. ‘The 
activity of the reactions must therefore be directed either 
toward the denial of this statement or the modification of it 
so that it loses its terrorizing force. 

The denial of the doctrine of the finality of death leads to 
the recovery of the previous viewpoint, that the belief in a 
future life after death is correct. You have no cause to fear, 
because death is not so much the end of an isolated life as 
the beginning of a subsequent one which has no temporal 
bounds. The method of denial leads to a resurrection of re- 
ligions after a time of testing and of doubt. 

The movements which consider the method of modification 
of the terrorizing doctrine as correct explain that it is indeed 
correct that the life of man ends with death and that the 
type of immortality taught by religions does not exist, but 
that there are nevertheless goals of life which can lend our 
existence a higher value which can combine to act beyond our 
death as an isolated state. 

The reactions which use modification are called Ersatz re- 
ligions. 

The genesis of these Ersatz religions is one of the most 
exciting processes of history. The first symptom is nothing 
unusual. It is rather a complaint over the loss of some ir- 
replaceable good. This complaint mirrors such an inexpressi- 
ble pain that language is patently insufficient to express it. 
It speaks in music. The first recognition of the loss of eterni- 
ty, the first titanic struggle with the problem of the finality 
of death, the first attempt to cheer up mankind agonized by 
fear of death, is the first sense and the first content of the 
works of the masters of western secular music. And sudden 
love for music from the end of the eighteenth century to the 
end of the nineteenth, this sinking into the world of tone, this 
surrender to music, as the “mediatrix of the divine” and 
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“higher revelation of the divine,” as Beethoven expressed it, 
this composing by candlelight and this “forgetting everything 
in tones”—what was it but the only true kind of consolation 
that the tortured soul could create? 

Up to the time of Richard Wagner the emphasis of secular 
music was on pain over the loss of immortality—only a loss 
as great as this could lend to the pain which it created such 
greatness and eternity. Music was “balm for the fear-ridden 
soul.” Since Richard Wagner the secular music of western 
culture has been an Ersatz religion. The appearance of Wag- 
ner created among the friends of music party struggles, the 
like of which was previously observable only in the field of 
religious struggle. To be a ‘““Wagnerian” was to belong to a 
party, or still better, to a sect. Wagner’s music was the Ersatz 
religion of the free-thinking, liberal citizenry, and it later 
became the liturgy of the religion of national socialism. Since 
Wagner, the whole character of secular music has changed. 
Today, the barber of LaHarpe, cutting the hair of a middle- 
class intellectual would say: “I am only a poor devil, but I am 
just as musical as anyone else.” 

Besides music as “religion” for the upper classes, a few sci- 
ences have in recent decades become elaborated into Ersatz 
religions. The most influential seems to have been Sigmund 
Freud’s psychoanalysis, the Ersatz religion of pansexualism. 
Music dispenses noble feelings of exaltation and cheerfulness. 
Psychoanalysis is devised to take from mankind, which it con- 
siders a mass of neurotics, its last hope. Egon Friedell charac- 
terizes psychoanalysis as “nature worship, demonology, 
chthonic belief in the infernal, dionysiac deification of sex,” 
and sees its pseudo-religious character when he characterizes 
it as a “sect” in his inventory of its “rites and ceremonies, 
exorcisms and cathartic spells, oracles and mantics, strict 
symbolism and dogmatism, secret teaching and popular edi- 
tions, proselytes and renegades, priests who are subjected to 
examinations and daughter sects which mutually damn one 


another.” 
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Psychoanalysis as a “religion” is an attempt to make out of 
the hopeless interior life of the degenerate intellectuals of 
Central Europe the foundation of a world view, the terrible 
attempt to cure mankind of illnesses which have stricken only 
a thin stratum of outsiders. In point of fact, psychoanalysis 
is only the hearse in which the cadaver of the déclassé middle- 
class intellectualism is taken to its grave. 

It was Karl Marx who created, out of the socialism of 
sympathy (a degenerate form of the Christian type of social- 
ism of brotherly love) and out of the teachings of the different 
branches of scientific materialism (a degenerate form of 
Hegelian rationalism), the mightiest Ersatz religion of our 
time—panmaterialism. The most characteristic feature of Karl 
Marx is that his teaching does not tell what should be, and that 
he does not set up any laws which must be obeyed in order 
that a certain goal may be reached. He tells what will be, 
what inevitably must be. Marx is the believer in existing laws 
which he compiles anew for his community. Marx prophesies 
within the framework of these laws. He is a prophet. He is 
true to his spiritual origin and to his role when he puts his 
economic laws into the forms of Old Testament teaching. The 
great turning point for which the world has been waiting 
since the time of Marx as a panmaterialist is the spoliation 
of the last despoiler, the revolution of the proletariat. This 
is a messianic event through which the Golden Age will be 
introduced. To await this age, to prepare for it—that is a 
life’s goal, that is a life’s work. To strive for this golden age 
in the company of those of similar inclination and signed 
with the same destiny, to fight and to sacrifice for this age, 
that is the Marxian recipe according to which the loss of in- 
dividual immortality becomes bearable and the fear of death 
is muted and allayed. 

The strongest force of panmaterialism lies in the quasi- 
religious definiteness of its dogmas. The genuine Marxist 
has no doubts of a quite definite form of future, which he 
awaits with dynamic fatalism reminiscent of Islam. 
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Another no less significant Ersatz religion is the “little im- 
mortality doctrine” of Mussolini. Marx restricted himself 
to the promise of a paradise on earth which was to follow the 
“messiah” of “world revolution.” The Marxist knows no 
past—history does not mirror the past of the proletariat and 
is significant only insofar as it leads to the final division be- 
tween bourgeoisie and proletariat. Or let us say: the past is 
for the Marxist the darkness of the period of class struggle 
out of which rises in streaming splendor the light of the 
prophesied classless society. Mussolini constructed a higher 
time-consciousness. For him past, present and future are one. 
“You are,” he told his disciples, “the link of a chain called 
Italianita: the past, the present, and the future of the Italian 
State. In this State live your ancestors, yourselves, your chil- 
dren and your children’s children. We are an immortal com- 
munity of greatness and fame. Your death signifies nothing 
since you continue to live in this honorable society of the past, 
the present and the future. You are immortal if you are an 
Italian, a Fascist.” 

Anyone who has once experienced the theatrical and influ- 
ential ceremonies of Fascism, for example, the calling of the 
roll of the dead, when at the reading of each name of a dead 
man the cry presente reverberated out of the circle of those 
present, understands the sense to which we are referring. The 
individual had the feeling of living in an immortal com- 
munity, the feeling that his death was not that hopeless exe- 
cutioner who can awaken panicky fear. 

In Italy the “religion” of Fascism, the little immortality 
doctrine, struck against masses in which Catholicism has a 
particularly vital influence. How, one may ask, if Fascism 
is an Ersatz religion, could it embrace such wide circles? The 
answer is simple. Fascism is turned toward non-Catholic 
circles. It is false to believe that such a “religion” can find a 
path into circles which are in possession of a true religion. 
The following which Fascism found in the Catholic popula- 
tion of Italy was not based on its “religious” character. It was 
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based on its practical program and on its activity in the al- 
leged or real interest of the State. Developments in Italy 
have already shown how loosely the political following was 
bound to the political program of Fascism and how small 
a part of the population followed Fascism in its character of 
“religion.” 

The common denominator of Fascism, to which frequent 
attempts have been made to reduce German national socialism 
and Mussolini’s teaching, does not exist. National socialism 
and Fascism are two entirely different things, different as 
liberalism and socialism. 

It has been widely stated that in national socialism as a 
belief in a national myth lies the germ of anti-religious move- 
ments. 

If the national myths of the young nations are examined 
from this viewpoint it can be shown that this opinion is not 
tenable. The myths of the small peoples, the myth of the holy 
crown of Stephen, the Czech national myth (extensively fed 
from the sources of tradition of Hussism) and other “holy 
ideas” do not belong in the realm of Ersatz religions. All 
these myths stand in a close contact with a genuine religion. 
Populations who possess these myths were therefore less af- 
fected by the emotional actions of the nineteenth century. 
We are concerned here throughout with very young nations. 
They have scarcely received the doctrine of the loss of life 
after death. 

We can illustrate the religious connection of the myths of 
the small nations by a series of examples. The Bulgarian na- 
tional myth, for example, arose through the agency of the 
clergy and apart from politics. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century—at the time of the appearance of Rousseau’s Contrat 
Soctal in Paris (and also of James MacPherson’s ‘“Ossian”’ 
and “Fingal’”)— there spread throughout the Balkans a deep 
introspective movement. Young people retired to cloisters 
in order, exhausted by the storms of time, to live for the search 
after inner peace and edification. In the cloister on Mt. 
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Athos worked two monks to whom thanks must be given for 
the awakening of the Bulgarian nation: Paisij and Bosweli. 
In 1762, the former circulated a manuscript. Paisij’s manu- 
script wandered in Bulgaria from village to village, eagerly 
read and copied and passed on by the clergy until it reached 
all to whom it was directed. It dealt with the history of the 
Bulgarian people and called attention to Bulgarian charac- 
teristics as expressed in customs and usages. 

The second monk, Neofit Bosweli, went one step further; 
he added to the work of his teacher, Paisij, polemical letters 
in the style of the Hutten Letters, in which he opposed the 
Greek hierarchy and demanded the liberation of the people 
from the “criminal and thieving” Hellenic clergy. This whole 
struggle over the national myth and the nation occurred en- 
tirely within the framework of religion. It was spiritual 
action within the Church, reform with the specific intention 
of avoiding any political gesture. The Turkish domination 
in Constantinople was not denied. Indeed its protection was 
sought against an ecclesiastical opponent, as envisaged in the 
Phanariot, and in the cruelty of the Greek clergy. As late as 
1860 the political loyalty of the Bulgarian national movement 
was documented. At the solemn Easter Mass on the 3rd of 
April of that year a powerful emotion passed through the 
crowd of devout Bulgarians as Bishop Ilarion wished to ex- 
press the traditional petition for the Greek Patriarch. “Stop!” 
cried the crowd, “We will have none of him!”; and the bishop 
was forced to intone the Turkish national hymn “God pre- 
serve the Sultan for many years.” 

The “Daco-Romanian” idea, the Rumanian national myth, 
also arose through an ecclesiastical movement. After the con- 
clusion of the Greek-Catholic ecclesiastical union in 1698, 
seminaries and priories were founded for the Walachian cler- 
gy, with the support of the Habsburg emperor. The best stu- 
dents in these institutions were sent to the university in Vienna 
and to the Papal schools in Rome. In Rome the poor Walach- 
ian students became conscious of the Latin character of their 
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language. They found in the libraries reports on the Roman 
settlement of the province of Dacia under the Emperor Tra- 
jan. If they, the poor and despised sons of shepherds, pos- 
sessed a language of Romance character, was it not clear that 
they were the descendants of those Roman settlers and there- 
fore something superior? 

In the year of the death of the Empress Maria Theresa, 
1780, there appeared the first grammar of the Rumanian lan- 
guage, Elementa Daco-Romanae sive Walachicae, by Samuel 
Clain and Schinkai. The former also wrote the Bible of the 
Daco-Romanian idea, Historia Daco-Romanorum sive Wala- 
chorum. Both were of priestly rank and priests do not preach 
Ersatz religions. | 

Still in the religious sphere are the Czech national myths. 
Everyone remembers the strained relations which arose be- 
tween the Vatican and the Czechoslovak Republic when, on 
July 6, 1925, the Hus celebration was declared a national 
holiday and the Prag government, under the leadership of 
the President of the State, assembled before the Hus memorial 
for an act of the State, after the black flag with the red 
chalice, the battleflag of the Hussites, was raised on Prag Cas- 
tle. Incidentally, Czech nationalism also found expression 
in the foundation of a Czech national Church. The Roman 
Church was for the Czech nationalists too tightly bound to 
the Habsburgs and the Habsburg nobility, and there were 
large circles which maintained that a good Czech dared 
not be Catholic. Since a separate State had been achieved, it 
was also necessary to become autonomous in the religious 
field. In May, 1919, there was a large notice in the Alt- 
stadter Ring in Prag calling for a demonstration against the 
“saint of darkness,” John Nepomucene, and for the throwing 
of his famous statue on the Karlsbriicke into the Moldau. But 
things never reached this stage. The majority of the en- 
thusiasts were too sensible. Still the clergy appeared to be in 
favor of the foundation of a Czech Reform Church. Of 2,620 
members of the Catholic clergy 1,788 voted for a “reform 
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program,” which called for the naming of a native Czech 
patriarch who was to visit the Pope at most every three years. 
Bishops were to be elected by the Czechs, the Czech language 
was to be the liturgical language and the celibacy of the clergy 
was to be suspended. In Rome such demands were unfavora- 
bly received. A schism followed and the Czech national 
church declared itself independent. (In the census of 1930— 
after about 10 years existence—it numbered approximately 
800,000 members.) It can be seen that here also everything 
rests on the basis of the truly religious. Nationalism is not in 
itself an Ersatz religion. 

The same holds true for the Pravoslavic Church of the 
Serbs. The kingdom of Jugoslavia, during the years preced- 
ing the entry of the German troops in 1941, was rent by a 
serious religious strife, which expressed itself, for example, in 
the struggle over the concordat between the Holy See and the 
Jugoslavian Government. This struggle, rich in dramatic 
implications, began in 1935 and only ended in 1941. The 
Pravoslavic Church saw in the concordat a surrender of holy 
national interests. The Patriarch excommunicated all mem- 
bers of the Government and all delegates who voted for the 
concordat. The split began to take on a turbulent aspect 
when the Patriarch Varnova of the Pravoslavic (Serbian) 
Church suddenly died under mysterious circumstances. The 
Metropolitan of Zagreb, Dositheos, openly claimed that he 
had been poisoned. Street riots and violent uprisings began. 
The church demanded that the excommunicated ministers 
leave the Government and newer again become ministers. 
Finally the Cabinet yielded when it explained that it would 
not submit the treaty to the Senate for ratification. 

Here we see a national myth still completely within the 
Church. Nothing indicates that it carries in itself the be- 
ginning of an Ersatz religion. The differences which it carries 
and brings forth arise merely from the false interpretation 
of the idea of the national State. 
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The conclusion emerges: the home of Ersatz religions lies in 
the older nations, not among the younger peoples. 

The Ersatz religion, which next to panmaterialism is most 
significant at present, namely, National Socialism, can be 
characterized as self-worship through the by-pass of race and 
nation. The elaboration of the National Socialistic party into 
an Ersatz religion did not occur by chance. The religious 
character, which this movement has achieved, corresponds 
to the interests of the imperialistic politics whose tool it is. 
This follows from the considerations of General Ludendorff, 
who in many respects was a teacher of Hitler. Ludendorff 
was not only a practical soldier, but (a fact too little noted) 
one of the most interesting theoreticians of totalitarian war. 
A race, so reads his theory, which is supposed to be in a posi- 
tion to indulge in dynamic politics, must support itself on 
an “appropriate” religion. Only an appropriate religion is 
capable of endowing the masses of the people with that “moral 
power of resistance” which it needs in order to endure and 
carry through successfully a total war. The importance which 
Ludendorff attached to this principle is indicated by the fact 
that he considered his chief duty after the war the creation 
of an “appropriate” religion for the German people. In his 
journal, dm Hetligen Quelle Deutscher Kraft, he worked 
with his wife, a pseudo-philosopher, up to the time of his 
death, for the elaboration of the Ersatz religion, which was to 
make the German people stormtight for the next war. 

Hitler believed in the necessity of the “appropriate” re- 
ligion as much as Ludendorff. He attempted to realize it by 
the establishment of a sort of Caesaro-Papism within the Ger- 
man Reich. For Ludendorff as for Hitler the Japanese Shinto 
cult served as exemplar.’ 

Shinto is a type of Caesaro-Papism. According to the 
Shinto faith, Immu, the founder of the dynasty, which in an 
unbroken line has ruled Japan for 2,600 years, is a scion of 
the sun goddess Amaterasu. This sun goddess assigned to her 
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grandson, Niugi-no Mikoto, who, on his part, was the great 
grandfather of the Immu dynasty, the task of ruling Japan. 
Amaterasu was the daughter of the gods of Izanagi and 
Izanami, the creator of Japan. Amaterasu is the chief goddess 
of Japan. She is the divine matriarch of the Mikado, who 
consequently bears the title “Son of Heaven.” The Japanese 
people as a whole, is the expanded family of the divine ruler. 
Every Japanese is partly a “Son of Heaven.” 

History teaches that a society in which true religion is 
present, is capable of living in a State in which the rights of 
the individual are respected. An irreligious society can live 
for a length of time only within the framework of a totali- 
tarian State. Let us not deceive ourselves: the exclusion of 
religion in the long view makes unavoidable the total State. 
total dictatorship. 

Communion of religion is not a national phenomenon. Re- 
ligions never live exclusively within a nation. This would be 
impossible even from the viewpoint of time, since the nations 
as we know them in our cultural sphere arose much later 
than Christianity, in whose spiritual kingdom we find our- 
selves, whether we happen to be Christians, freethinkers, 
atheists or worshipers of an Ersatz religion. In our cultural 
sphere the atheist has the ability to be at most an agitator 
(in the span between the malcontent and the bomb-thrower). 

Even State religions or so-called national religions cannot 
be regarded as existing exclusively within a State or within a 
nation. National religions and State religions are parties 
within Christianity as a whole; parts, splinters, modifications, 
varieties of a great teaching. 

Religion is connected with the nation through the mediacy 
of culture. Therefore one cannot say that religious com- 
munion is simply a part of the marks of communion of a 
nation. Out of religion grows culture, and the nations are 
members of a communion of labor of a cultural sphere. Be- 
tween religion and nation there exists a relationship analogous 
to that between grandparents and grandchildren. Between 
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religion and culture there is a parental relationship just as 
there is between culture and nation. 

The communion of religion within a national body is of 
significance for the nature of the participation of the nation in 
the culture in which it lives. Communion of religion within 
a nation renders possible equivalent and similar participation 
in the cultural work. It is immaterial whether individual 
strata of the nation possess a looser or a stricter bond to re- 
ligion. The only essential point is that they belong to that 
culture which has proceeded from their religion. Even com- 
plete irreligion does not destroy the common participation in 
the work of culture. The turning point is reached only when 
out of the opponents of religion or out of a completely dif- 
ferent religion a tendency evolves which is directed toward 
participation in a foreign cultural sphere. 

If in such a case large portions of the nation separate from 
the cultural work because they are tending toward another 
cultural sphere then the general productivity and quality of 
production of the nation in the cultural sphere is inhibited, 
hindered or at least changed. If the sections of the nation 
tending toward a different cultural sphere include the leaders 
then strains within the nation are inevitable. 

The significance of the communion of religion of a nation 
accordingly lies in the realm of the cu/tural, not of the inter- 
national. 

We have pointed out elsewhere that national culture shows 
its individuality in a communion of language and above all 
in a solitary “communion of generation,” in a similarity within 
the framework of a culture. From this explanation it follows 
that the nations, each according to its age as a cultural body, 
can have a stricter or looser connection with religion. Younger 
nations stand in a closer relation to religion than the older 
ones; just as younger children have a much more intimate 
union with their grandparents than as adults. With increased 
age the position of the child with respect to the family changes. 
He grows more and more into his own world. This however 
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does not mean that because of the process of becoming inde- 
pendent the bond which unites it to the family as a community 
must necessarily become ever looser, to break completely at 
some time. On t.e contrary the relationship of the adult to 
his parents becomes transmuted; and the bond which was 
previously forged only in terms of feeling becomes a rela- 
tionship built on the heart and the understanding. So also 
in the case of nations. Young nations which are just making 
their first steps in the field of culture have a rather intimate 
relationship to religion. More adult nations are continually 
loosening the hold of religion, but they can never destroy the 
connection. If they do so they separate themselves from the 
culture. If they separate from the culture then they lose all 
the characteristics which made them a nation. They dissolve, 
disappear, or they become only forcibly united masses. 

In general it can be supposed that at that critical point at 
which there is a danger of a complete severance of the link 
with religion, a reverse movement sets in, through which the 
relation between religion and the nation is newly regulated 
and the lessened emotional values of the union are strengthened 
by intellectual values. Most of the nations of the westwardly 
oriented portions of our culture stand today before the danger 
of a severance of connection with religion. The Western na- 
tions will have to find a new relation to true religion if they 
wish to remain within the culture. If this does not happen 
we shall fall into an indeterminate period in which Ersatz 
religions with a totalitarian character rule the field, destroy 
culture, and free the field for a new cultural idea—the idea of 
secular redemption—of which we do not yet know whence it 
comes or how it may be created. 


WZ 
TAN 





Formal Training and the 
Liberal Arts 


JOHN E. WISE 


HE TRAINING of man’s highest powers is an 

hypothesis of great import and extensive controversy. 

Father Castiello has said that it is one of the funda- 
mental problems of education,’ and we do not have to advance 
very far into the literature or experimentation on the subject 
to see that it has stimulated extensive investigation and valu- 
able conclusions. To deal properly with the subject, one must 
first describe the present status of the so-called “faculty 
psychology,” and then evaluate the experimentation and ex- 
perience in the field of formal discipline or transfer of train- 
ing. These two steps should help make known the possibility 
of training man’s highest powers, which seems to have been 
one of the aims of the liberal arts throughout the centuries 


and at the present time.’ 


1Jaime Castiello, Geistesformung (Berlin: Ferd. Diimmlers Verlag, 1934), p. 15, 
“Die Bedeutung dieser Frage fiir die Padagogik kann nicht iibertrieben werden. Sie 
ist in der Praxis das Grundproblem dieser Wissenschaft.” Will a child’s obedience 
to his father become obedience to his teacher? Will industry, attention and neatness 
taught in school show themselves in business, in the home? In other words, are habits 
general or specific, or sometimes general and sometimes specific, and if so, when? 
How can a particular virtue become more widely applicable? 

2Cf. Paul Abelson, The Seven Liberal Arts, New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1938, pp. 150 and R-M Martin, “Les Arts Libéraux,” Dictionnaire d’Histoire 
et de Géographie Ecclésiastiques, Paris: Librairie Letouzy et Ané, 1930, Vol. IV, Cols. 
827-843. The training of the citizen, the philosopher, the orator, the churchman, the 
scholar, has historically presupposed the development of man’s powers of thought, 
speech and action. Modern Catholic educators have rarely, if ever abandoned the theory 
of formal training, and Adler and the Neo-Aristotelians support it (Cf. Mortimer J. 
Adler, What Man Has Made of Man, New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1938, p. 80, 
“the faculties are not that which acts but that in virtue of which man acts”). Some 
opponents of the theory of formal discipline, really subscribe to it, as Orata points out. 
Thorndike, to him, merely tends to substitute a multitude of tiny faculties for the 
general powers traditionally enumerated, such as memory, intellect and will (Pedro 
Tamesis Orata, The Theory of Identical Elements, Columbus: The Ohio State 


University Press, 1928, pp. 8, 22, 173). 
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Faculty psychology, which is intimately associated with 
the theory of formal training needs clarification, for it has 
been extensively misrepresented. It has a long history, how- 
ever, and in history we should find what is meant by faculty 
psychology. 

We find it implicit or explicit in the psychology of some of the ancients and 
some of the Scholastics. As the soul carried out the activities, for example, of 
memory, reason, and will, it made use successively of different faculties. It is 
ordinarily stated that the founder of modern faculty psychology was Wolff, 
whose Rational Psychology appeared in 1734. The central doctrine is simple 
and intelligible. There are definite and distinct faculties or capacities of the 
soul; the soul enters for the time being into each activity, just as the whole 
body may at different times take part in widely different acts. But the soul 
remains a unity, never a mere sum of constituent parts.® 


What is meant by the soul entering “for the time being 
into each activity,” is not clear. The whole soul acts in mem- 
ory, intellection, sensation, or any vital process. This, at least, 
is the conclusion of scholastic philosophy, but the important 
part of this summary, which seems to be a very fair statement, 
is the fact that in all the theories mentioned, “the soul remains 
a unity.” The soul, too, with the Peripatetics, the early Chris- 
tian Fathers, the Scholastics, and even with Leibnitz and 
Christian Wolff, his popularizer, is a spiritual substance, 
without parts, immaterial, inextended, intelligent.“ The his- 
torical faculty psychology can never be correctly interpreted 
out of relation to a spiritual soul, and it must be said that a 
whole group of modern psychologists have attacked as Schol- 
astic a theory which the Scholastics never taught. 

F, J. Gall, early in nineteenth century Germany, started 
with a series of hypotheses in which the doctrine of the facul- 
ties was worked out in relation to cerebral anatomy. 


83Gardner Murphy, An Historical Introduction to Modern Psychology (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc., 1930), p. 29. 

4The psychologies mentioned here, except that of Wolff, are summarized by Thomas 
Verner Moore, Cognitive Psychology (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1939), 
pp. 101-164. Christian Wolff asserted the spirituality of the soul, too, as in his 
Psychologia Rationalis (Francofurti & Lipsiae, 1784), p. 33, “Anima partibus caret, 


nec extensa est.” 
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His first hypothesis was that the mind or personality of self has a number 
of entirely distinct functions which overlap only in the sense that two may 
combine in a given process. They are independent in the same way that the 
movement of the right hand and of the left may be independent, although both 
hands may be used at once. There are in human beings a certain number 
of specific and definite functions whose activities are located in various parts 
of the brain.® 


Gall made a list of more than 30 faculties, and the practice 
of phrenology, which did not exist until the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was begun. This had some influence on the modern 
interpretation of faculties.° 

According to another historian of psychology, many of 
the charges made against faculty psychology are unsubstan- 
tiated, but he singles out as valid the indictment made by 
Herbart, that “training in any one kind of manifestation of 
a faculty is without evidence assumed to extend to all other 
kinds.”” It is yet to be proved that such a complete trans- 
ference is asserted by historic faculty psychology. Perhaps 
this exaggerated view should be attributed to Locke,’ who 


nevertheless denied that the faculties were mutually inde- 
pendent entities,’ and therefore did not father this latter mis- 
representation. Another charge of Herbart called valid is 
“the further assumption that the presence of any one kind 
of ability belonging to a faculty indicates the presence of all 
other kinds; for instance, memory for technical expressions 


5Murphy, op. cit., p. 55. 

®Cf. H. Gruender, Problems of Psychology (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1937), p. 167, “A good deal of what is said today against the old-fashioned 
‘faculty psychology’ is an echo of the practices of phrenologists.” For the part played 
by Reid and the Scottish school, and by the physiological emphases of Bain (1818- 
1903), Cf. Moore, Cognitive Psychology, 1939, pp. 587-8. 

7C, Spearman, Psychology down the Ages (London: Macmillan and Co., Limited, 
1937), Vol. II, p. 186. 

8Cf. John Locke, Of the Conduct of the Understanding, ed. Fowler, (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1881), sections 6 & 7, pp. 19 and 23, and Some Thoughts concerning 
Education, ed. Quick (Cambridge: at the University Press, 1927), #94, p. 75. 

°Cf. Locke, An Essay concerning Human Understanding, ed. Fraser (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1894), Vol. I, p. 315, Book II, XXI, 6. The faculties are not “so 
many distinct agents in us which have their provinces and authorities and did com- 
mand, obey, and perform several actions, as so many distinct beings.” 
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is assumed to be correlated with memory for the novelties 
of the town.””” It would be difficult to find such an assertion 
in St. Thomas or in scholastic philosophy. Perhaps even Her- 
bart did not fully understand the doctrine he was attacking. 

Difficulties which Spearman enumerates as specious are 
the uselessness of faculty classification and the alleged viola- 
tion of psychic unity." The faculties are not mere names; 
they are powers which have acted in the past, are acting in 
the present and will act in the future. It is no more useless 
to provide for the correction, protection and development of 
the intellect, which is a spiritual power, than it is to correct, 
protect and develop sight. It is not useless to know that my 
eye sees (a sense power), rather than that I have a multi- 
farious existence of the sensation of seeing.” A faculty is a 
proximate cause, and is as much a subject of knowledge as 
the germ which causes a disease or salubrious air, which may 
cause health. This is common sense, which is less a charge 
against faculty psychology than a confirmation.” The alleged 
violation of psychic unity is answered by Spearman: “The 
facultists appear to have known, and even cared much more 
about the unity of the soul than ever their opponents did.” 
The whole man, acting through his spiritual cognoscitive and 
appetitive powers, and through the internal and external 
senses, is a stubborn concept whose reality has been long 


tested. 


One curious feature about these formal faculties has yet to be mentioned. 
The doctrine loses every battle—so to speak—but always wins the war. It 
will bend to the slightest breath of criticism; but not the most violent storm 
can break it. The attacks made long ago by the Herbartians appeared to be 


10$pearman, loc. cit. Good and bad memory manifestations do not necessarily argue 
to a plurality of memory faculties, since the whole man remembers or forgets, and 
interest, attention, and other intellectual and volitional functions enter into the process. 

Cf, ibid., Vol. I, pp. 187 and 189. 

12Cf, R. P. Phillips, Modern Thomistic Philosophy (London: Burns Oates & Wash- 


bourne, Ltd., 1941), Vol. I, p. 192. 
183Cf, Charles Aloysius Hart, The Thomistic Conception of Mental Faculty, disserta- 


tion (Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America, 1930), p. 115. 
MSpearman, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 189. 
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irresistible; no serious defense was even attempted. Yet the sole permanent 
effect of these attacks was only to banish the word “faculty”; leaving the 
doctrine represented by this word to escape scot free. As much can be said 
for the onslaught of Thorndike." 







Before coming to the criticism of Thorndike and the mod- 
erns (it is more their misrepresentations that concern us), it 
will be well to summarize certain essentials of the scholastic 
faculty psychology, a name which may well be retained, since 
it represents an historical concept, though Brennan claims 
medieval priority for “power.’"* Maher gives a scholastic 
definition of faculty as follows: 










A mental faculty or power is not of the nature of a particular part of the 
soul, or of a member different from it as a limb is distinct from the rest of the 
body. It is not an independent reality, a separate agent, which originates 
conscious states out of itself apart from the mind. But neither is it merely 
a group of conscious states of a particular kind. It is simply a special mode 
through which the mind itself acts... . A faculty is not a force distinct from 
and independent of the essence of soul, but it is the soul itself, which operates 
in and through the faculty. A faculty is, in fact, the proximate ground of 
some special form of activity of which the mind is capable." ... 











The spirituality of the soul, which is a primary premise 
for any understanding of the scholastic concept of a faculty, 
is known by a relatively simple philosophical proof, But it 
is enough to show what the Scholastics mean by a spiritual 
soul, namely, an incomplete substance, the immaterial prin- 











15S$pearman, The Abilities of Man (London, 1928), pp. 38-39, quoted by permission 
of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 

16Cf. Robert Aloysius Brennan, Thomistic Psychology (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1941), p. 253. 

17M. Maher, Psychology (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1900), p. 36, 
quoted in William A. Kelly, Educational Psychology (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 1940), p. 16. Kelly (op. cif., pp. 15-17 and 323-4), Brennan (of. cit., pp. 250-6) 
and Moore (Cognitive Psychology, 1939, pp. 579-589) clearly and moderately delineate 
the meaning of faculty, in contrast to the more militant presentation found in 
Thorndike, Woodworth and Goodenough (vid. infra). W. C. Commins, “What is 
‘Faculty Psychology,’” THOUGHT, Vol. 8 (June, 1933), p. 50, makes the useful comment 
that “faculty” has a qualitative rather than a quantitative connotation, that it is an 
ability rather than a function or process. Moreover, modern measuring devices describe 
the limits of the function, rather than the functions themselves (p. 54). An intelligence 
test is good for norms of comparison, but does not tell me too much what intelligence is. 
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ciple of life in man, substantially united with the body in 
an active union of personality. For historical psychologies 
should not be neglected. Some American philosophers and 
psychologists have insisted that the world was wrong up to 
their times, though they were soon to retract some of their 
own ideas in a kind of trial and error procedure, which a 
greater respect for the past could have prevented.” 
Certain modern schools have misrepresented Scholastic 
teaching.” Even Orata, without whose work on the transfer 
of training we might have been a decade behind in valid in- 
vestigation, is not a great deal better than his contemporaries 
in understanding what a faculty is. He quotes Lemcke and 
Buechner to describe the theory in which, “The mind is re- 
garded as a machine of which the different faculties are 
parts,” and then implies that this is the more refined type of 
faculty psychology.” But this is crude enough. “The corollary 
of this doctrine is that education consists in developing these 
various faculties in much the same way that a muscle is 
strengthened by exercise. . . . This doctrine enjoyed pre- 
eminence for several centuries.”” The doctrine Orata pic- 
tures was developed in the early nineteenth century, and is 
not Scholastic. The conscious methods and meaningful con- 
cepts emphasized by Orata in his study, and the ideals and 


18John Dewey opines that the ignorartce of past ages is incredible (Cf. Democracy 
and Education, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1939, p. 20), not anticipating many 
failures of the progressive education movement he fostered. Thorndike, according to 
Orata (“Transfer of Training and Pseudo-Science,’ The Mathematics Teacher, 
Vol. 28, 1935, p. 269), has deserted his original conclusions concerning the transfer 
of training and also the “law of exercise,” which was fundamental to the S-R bond 
theory (ibid., p. 273). 

19Cf, Edward L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology: Briefer Course (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927), p. 72; Robert S. Woodworth, Ex- 
perimental Psychology (New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1938), p. 177; Florence 
L. Goodenough, Developmental Psychology (New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1934), p. 17. 

20Pedro Tamesis Orata, The Theory of Identical Elements (Columbus: The Ohio 
State University Press, 1928), p. 4, quoting Lemcke and Buechner, Educational 


Psychology, 1903, pp. 84-85. 
21Orata, op. cit., p. 4. 
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attitudes called transferable by Castiello, show how remote 
are the muscle and mechanistic comparisons. When mind 
training is compared to body building and to a smooth-work- 
ing machine, the analogy is no more exact than are such 
familiar comparisons, as, for example, Our Lord’s preach- 
ing to “lay up treasures in the kingdom of heaven.” It is as 
well to think that heaven is made up of gold and silver, as 
to put muscles in the mind or to identify it with a visible 
mechanism. 

If Orata can be blamed for an apparently unexamined ad- 
herence to a popular presentation of traditional teaching, he 
can be praised for scholarly analysis of the transfer of train- 
ing. Though he says in his first work, an examination of ex- 
perimentation of the subject from 1890 to 1927, that “the 
traditional doctrine of formal discipline has proved unten- 
able ... there are no faculties to be trained,’”” he admits in 
his second work, the evaluation of transfer of training studies 
from 1927 to 1935, that “the theory of formal discipline is 
still an open question.”” The evidence which led him to 
this conclusion is convincing. The survey of some 100 studies, 
1890-1927, and of 70, 1928-35, is summarized as follows: 
30% of the experiments show “considerable transfer”; 50%, 
“appreciable transfer”; less than 10%, little transfer; less 
than 4%, no transfer; and less than 10%, some interference. 
This last item, negative transfer, as when bad habits in Latin 
study would be carried over to careless English study, is 
really just as much transfer, as when good habits of Latin 
analysis would be carried over into English. But Orata’s 
summary is moderate when he says that at least 70% of the 
experiments of almost half a century show that “the effect of 
practice is general.” Formal discipline, to whatever extremes 
it went, and its historical abuses and exaggerations should be 
admitted, maintained this fundamental proposition: “Mental 


22Ibid. p. 9. 
8Orata, “Transfer of Training and Educational Pseudo-Science,” The Mathematics 


Teacher, Vol. 28, 1935, p. 271. 
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power or mastery gained in dealing with one situation is ap- 
plicable to any other field which calls for the functioning 
of such power or mastery.”™ If Orata had said that such 
mental power is “sometimes applicable to some other fields,” 
he would have given a suitable statement of at least the mental 
side of formal discipline. 

Many psychologists now admit that experimentation has 
now passed from the fact or possibility of transfer to the 
conditions and effective methods of transfer.” One of the 
best investigations on the conditions and effective methods of 
transfer is Father Castiello’s Geistesformung, which is pre- 
faced by an historical summary similar to Orata’s. From his 
own investigation of the transfer of spiritual attitudes from 
the studies of the humanistic German gymnasium, the scien- 
tific “upper-real-school,” and the mixed curriculum of the 
“real gymnasium,” Father Castiello shows the markedly dif- 
ferent interpretations of reality that result from school back- 
ground. The humanistic-philosophic mind is naturally formed 
by that type study, and the concrete-scientific outlook comes 
from concentration in the natural sciences. A balanced cur- 
riculum is usually better. To the question, “Every time I 
will, I raise my arm. Why is that necessary?” the abstract 
type mind among the students was inclined to discuss will 
power, whereas the concrete viewpoint would be a matter 
of nerves and tissues. Both body and mind are necessary for 
human action, and the full answer should have reference to 
physical and physiological as well as to psychological facts. 
Sciences as well as arts are proper to the liberal arts cur- 
riculum. This was true from the time of Plato and Aristotle, 


24Orata, Identical Elements, p. 3. 
23Cf. H. R. Hamley, “Formal Training: A Critical Survey of Experimental Work,” 
The British Journal of Psychology, Vol. 6, November, 1936, p. 239. Hamley thinks 
that the conscious generalization of method is a potent factor in the amount of transfer, 
and suggests as fields for research the influence of will and desire and interest on the 
effectiveness of transfer. Johann Lindworsky, The Training of the Will (Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1929), pp. 85-111 and 137-153 shows the importance of 


motives in the training of the will. 
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and the curriculum crystallized in the trivium and quad- 
rivium, was scientific and mathematical as well as literary 
and philosophical. 

The pupils of the purely scientific “upper-real” school used 
58% fewer words indicating the spiritual than did the pupils 
of the humanistic “gymnasium,” and about nine times more 
words referring to the -oncrete-physiological and six times 
more referring to the corporeal. The word “soul” is never 
used by the pure-science students in the experiment. The 
“will” is used by them fourteen times, and by the classical 
students, forty-two times The words “nerves,” “brain,” 
“center of the brain,” are used by the pupils of the upper- 
real school thirteen times and by the pupils of the real gym- 
nasium (mixed curriculum) twenty-five times, but never by 
the pupils of the purely humanistic gymnasium.” The trans- 
fer of attitudes formed in study, the carry-over of these at- 
titudes to everyday life, appears in the experiment as a fact. 

The essence of formal training consists in the assimilation 
of ideals and methods in any one specific field and in their 
transfer to other fields, where they are capable of being ap- 
plied. A subtle and enduring form of transfer takes place by 
forming strong sentiments which are transposed according 
to the principle of concrete, material similarity. The whole 
doctrine of transfer and formal training might be summed 
up by saying: It is the spiritualization of learning.” Trans- 
fer, then, comes down to a matter of methods, ideals and at- 
titudes. I can learn, to some extent, the logical reasoning of 
philosophy, if the methods of mathematics are properly as- 
similated and generalized.” ‘An ideal is simply an idea 


Cf. Castiello, Geistesformung, pp. 99-100. 


27Cf. ibid., pp. 139-40. 

28Cf. Miss Johnston’s experiment on the conscious technique of logical thinking in 
geometry, quoted in Hamley, of. cif., “Formal Training,” p. 238. A conscious general- 
ization of method, such as accuracy, analysis, is emphasized by experimenters as the 
most important factor in transfer. Some of Thorndike’s early experiments showed 
little transfer, since no conscious generalizations were made. Conditions adverse to 
transfer were present. It should be remarked, however, that the subject matter itself 
must be taught exceedingly well as a subject, otherwise, there will be nothing to 


transfer. 
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which has been linked up with a series of concepts, images 
and sentiments; an ideal means practically a force.” If 
Christ becomes an ideal, known by reading, study, listening, 
meditation, and by the conscious effort to follow His example 
and teaching (not to speak of sacramental participation in 
the Christ-life), this is an ideal applicable to many situa- 
tions in life. It is real knowledge, in Newman’s terminology,” 
as opposed to a merely theoretic, “notional” knowledge. An 
ideal, thus described, seems to include the notion of sentiment 
and attitude, which is given separate mention by Father 
Castiello. Any true ideal must have healthy emotional asso- 
Ciations and images, must be of the heart as well as the head. 
That leaves transfer of training greatly dependent on con- 
scious adaptation of method and mature assimilation of ideals. 
What methods and what ideals have proved successful in the 
past can be known from history, just as the true analysis of 
man’s nature, whose native powers can be fruitfully nourished 
and formed, is also a fact of history. 


29Jaime Castiello, 4 Humane Psychology of Education (New York: Sheed and 


Ward, 1936), p. 174. 
30John Henry Cardinal Newman, 4 Grammar of Assent (New York: Longmans, 


Green and Co., 1930), pp. 89-97. 
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DuRABLE Peace. A Study in American National Policy. By Ross J. S. 

Hoffman. Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. 116. $1.75. 

Durable Peace is, in a sense, the distillation of Professor Hoffman’s factual 
work, The Origins and Background of the Second World War. While the 
Origins deals with the corpus of contemporary history, the study of Durable 
Peace surveys the trends which have arisen and endeavors to show possible 
ways in which these trends might be modified in order that durable peace 
may result. The study has all of the virtues and some of the faults of the 
afterthoughts so tempting to the modern professional historian. Historians 
are often lured into glances at the past to see whether they will reveal 
glimpses of the future. Dr. Hoffman begins by eschewing the role of a 
prophet. He declares that he has no postwar plan or blueprint to which 
the world must conform or descend to the lower depths. His purpose is to 
strike a balance between the revolutionaries on one hand and the reactionaries 
on the other; between the all-out internationalists and the die-hard isolation- 
ists. To a considerable degree Professor Hoffman has attained his objective 
in presenting a well-rounded view of the trends of contemporary history. 
But when he turns his view toward the trends of the future, Professor Hoff- 
man sometimes disregards one equally strong trend in order to emphasize 
another. 

It is his considered opinion that the world, tiring of committing mistakes 
along revolutionary lines, is willing to go back to what many consider to be 
the golden age of the pre-1914 days. He feels that Italy and Germany in 
particular might do well under a form of liberal constitutional monarchy. 
The fact that they did none too well in certain respects in the pre-1914 period 
does not deter Dr. Hoffman. He also has a strong fear that we might feel 
impelled to look favorably upon the adoption of democratic regimes such as 
ours throughout the world. He writes of Wilsonian idealism as though it 
were a dread disease for which no specific had yet been found. In its place 
he suggests a return to a modified balance of power system in which the 
United States would participate as part of an Atlantic system. Cooperation 
with the U. S. S. R. he believes to be essential, even if somewhat substantial 
concessions must be made to Russia in the Baltic and the Far East, even at 
the expense of China. At times the reviewer felt that Dr. Hoffman was 
advocating, as the price of Russian cooperation, the same kind of conciliation 
favored by the powers for Germany at Munich. He believes France must 
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be restored as a great power. Germany must be chastened and then read- 
mitted to cooperation with the powers. A Balkan federation should be 
formed. Russian opposition to the latter concept is not strongly brought out 
by Dr. Hoffman. One wonders whether the attempt to juggle Russia as 
part of a balance of power system will be any easier than an attempt to deal 
with it under a system of collective security in an international organization 
such as the Russians themselves have often proposed. One wonders, too, 
whether mutual armed cooperation for peace, even the international police 
force at which Dr. Hoffman shudders, might not be just as likely an alter- 
native as a system in which each group of powers attempts to counterbalance 
the other. Among other considerations, what happens to the moral bases 
upon which any peace, as the Vatican has so often stressed, must be based? 
Professor Hoffman regards the Vatican as the distillation of political wisdom. 
Yet the idealism which he so consistently decries in favor of realism has been 
preached steadfastly by the Popes throughout modern history. The forces 
of democracy and republicanism which have created the revolutions of modern 
times up till the counterrevolution in the form of Fascism, Nazism and Com- 
munism, are a stronger part of the contemporary tradition than those of con- 
servatism and realism. Young men now fighting throughout the world would 
hardly like to believe that they are doing so in order that a Hapsburg or 
Hohenzollern or a somewhat broken down member of the House of Savoy 


might be restored to a throne. Professor Hoffman pleads his case well, but 
there are many other approaches to a durable peace than the one he advocates. 
As many mistakes can be made in the name of tradition as in the name of 


revolution. 
College of New Rochelle. James M. Eacan. 


How New WI1t THE Betrer Wor.p Bz? By Carl L. Becker. New York: 

Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. Pp. 246. $2.50. 

How to THInK AspoutT War AND Peace. By Mortimer J. Adler. New 

York: Simon and Schuster, 1944. Pp. 307. $2.50. 

In How New Will the Better World Be? Mr. Becker sets out to school 
us in the concepts that apply to immediate postwar reconstruction. He has 
written a superb book. In the down-to-earth manner of The Federalist, he 
asks fundamental questions in a realistic and balanced way, and gives fun- 
damental answers. He may not have said the last word on “power politics,” 
“imperialism,” “the balance of power,” “national self-determination,” “na- 
tional sovereignty,” and “fighting for freedom.” He has, however, said almost 
the first word on these concepts that makes perfect sense in a world of 
practical expectations. 

From his study of the historical experience of the human race, Mr. Becker 
has learned that the political, economic, and social arrangements of mankind 
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are always changing. They may change rapidly, or slowly. They may be 
changed wisely, or unwisely. Change, however, is never total: the “new” has 
always been, and from the constitution and habits of human nature must 
always be, a compound of new and old. 

Carl Becker puts in a good word for the British Empire. He wonders why, 
when people condemn “imperialism,” they talk as if only the British had an 
Empire. They seem to forget that France, Holland, Belgium, Russia, the 
United States, and China have empires. Ours may not be very extensive; 
Russia’s and China’s, consisting of adjacent territories, may not be very 
impressive. But why, he seems to ask, blame the British for running a really 
first-class Empire? He cites the pertinent fact that portions of the French 
and British empires have provided the springboards from which the United 
Nations have been able to launch their offensives against the tyranny of the 
Axis powers. 

Why the statesmen of Britain and France did not from the beginning 
recognize that Hitlerism and its companions presented a shocking threat to 
the minimum decencies of civilized life causes Mr. Becker wonderment. He 
thinks that we in the United States hung back too long. For no doubt lurks 
in his mind about “what we are fighting for.” We are fighting, each “we” of 
the United Nations, to defend our countries against a grave threat. We 
could not repel this threat without joining forces with those of all other 
nations likewise menaced. It is a little surprising that he does not analyze 
the rather obvious causes of our passivity. 

The realism of Carl Becker has no affinity with cynicism or negativism. 
He starts from where we now are, but he sets his compass for where we must 
ge from here if we mean to survive. He thinks that social and political wisdom 
lie in the American tradition represented by Theodore Roosevelt’s “Square 
Deal,’’ Woodrow Wilson’s “New Freedom,” and President Roosevelt’s “New 
Deal.” He can see no other alternatives than Communism, Socialism, Fascism, 
and what he calls “Social Democracy.” Anything else he describes as wishful 
thinking. 

He thinks the failure of the League of Nations lay in its restricting its 
purpose to the prevention of wars, instead of addressing itself to the elimination 
of the causes of war by positively promoting the common welfare of all 
peoples concerned. He takes the view that the conditions necessary for the 
establishment of a federation of Europe, and a fortiori of a world-state, will 
be lacking after this turmoil, and that the victors will have to shoulder the 
great responsibilities of improving the political reorganization of the world. 

This will involve chiefly the improvising of better international economic 
arrangements. After a masterly survey of the problems involved, he follows 
Professor Jacob Viner’s line of thought as stated in the Yale Review for the 
Autumn of 1943. He relates the domestic economy to foreign trade, looks to 
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an extension of the Hull Reciprocal Trade Agreements, wants us to buy in 
order that we may sell, and strongly favors some plan of stabilization of 
international exchanges on the basis of the American and British proposals. 
He deplores the apparent failure of the International Food Conference at 
Hot Springs, and ascribes it to the fundamental mistake of statesmen in 
thinking only of their own nations in a narrow context, not as interdependent 
members of a world community of peoples. From what does this narrowness 
spring? It seems to spring partly from the limitations of the statesmen them- 
selves, and partly from the limitations of the peoples whom they represent. 

Mr. Adler’s dialectic in How to Think about War and Peace advances 
through the following propositions. It is possible for mankind to avoid war, 
but only under the political arrangement of a world-state. It is possible, like- 
wise, for man to establish a world-state, but this will take time. The obstacles 
opposing the formation of one government with authority over the entire 
planet we inhabit are intellectual shortsightedness and moral evil, such as pride 
and selfishness in all their forms. But these can be overcome through educa- 
tion in the course of, let us say, five hundred years. By resorting to what he 
calls “an optimistic view of history,” the author judges that within half a 
millennium mankind will have broken down the walls of intellectual and moral 
vice that enclose us in nation-states. By then we shall be in a position to 
achieve permanent peace. But not before. 

Mr. Adler has all but disarmed criticism by pushing peace off for five 
hundred years and then enrolling himself among the optimists, while relegating 
Walter Lippmann, C. J. Hambro, Ross Hoffman, Herbert Hoover, Hugh 
Gibson, John Foster Dulles, the authors of the “Six Pillars of Peace” and of 
the seven-point “Declaration on World Peace,” and the recent Popes into 
the back seats reserved for pessimists. The basis of division is extremely simple: 
advocacy of a world-state. 

Human history, however, overruns Mr. Adler’s neat categories. And even 
his dialectics are not unassailable. To prove that it is possible to avoid war, 
he contends that it was once thought impossible to cure diphtheria, but we 
have arrived at a stage of scientific enlightenment when we regard all diseases 
as curable. It is only a question of hitting upon the right cure. 

Is this even good dialectics? In the year 500 A.D., it was impossible to 
cure diphtheria. It was not impossible that in the future a cure might be found. 
But neither was it true to say, “In the future a cure can be found for diph- 
theria.” All that it would have been good logic to say in 500 A. D. was this: 
“Tt might be true that a cure can be found for diphtheria.” Can Mr. Adler 
prove that it is possible for some future athlete to run one hundred yards 
in six seconds? It might be possible. We should not label it impossible. But 
we cannot apodictically define in the abstract what concrete men will be able 


to do in such affairs. All we can do is try. 
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Is not the same true of war? In any case, most of us would be happy to 
settle for something much less apocalyptic than permanent peace beginning 
five hundred years from now. A peace of sixty, seventy, or one hundred years 
would do nicely, and would open the door to further pacification. 

On the moral side, Mr. Adler leaves something to be desired. He has a 
chapter on “The Abnormality of War.” He declares that peace answers a 
deep-seated human need, and that war frustrates it. The truth is that to men ° 
alienated from God, as is the present human race in its native state, war is not 
so abnormal as the author makes out. It is not so much war that is abnormal 
as the unregenerate condition of man. Until men cease to be “children of 
God’s wrath” and are re-instated in His love, until they seek a remedy for 
their intellectual and moral vice in God’s healing grace, they will not be able 
fully to satisfy many normal human needs. Permanent world peace quite 
probably is one of them. Perhaps the best thing either Mr. Becker or 
Mr. Adler could do would be to ponder the Christian wisdom of Newman 
in his lecture on “Knowledge Viewed in Relation to Religion.”” Modern men, 
as he saw clearly, “are victims of an intense self-contemplation.” We cannot 
free ourselves from the shortcomings of a fallen race by leaning on the reed 
of human reason and secularist education alone. All we can do without 
recourse to divine assistance is to fabricate a loose patch-work of peace better 


than the one we have had. 
Fordham University. Rosert C. HARTNETT. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE PEAcE. By Nicholas John Spykman. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 1944. Pp. xii, 66. $2.75. 
GEOPOLITICS IN PRINCIPLE AND Practice. By Russell H. Fifield and G. 

Etzel Pearcy. Boston, Mass.: Ginn and Company, 1944. Pp. iv, 204. $2.25. 

Early in 1942 there appeared a book, America’s Strategy in World Politics, 
by Nicholas John Spykman, which provoked a not inconsiderable controversy. 
The book undertook to prove that, in terms of geography, the policy of 
hemisphere defense of the United States, as it had been expounded in pre-Pearl 
Harbor days, was not feasible. At the date of its publication, the book had 
already been outdistanced by events; but its author was praised in the highest 
terms by some for his cold, deadly realism, and damned with fine frenzy by 
others for his complete abdication of moral values. Actually, what the author 
was trying to say was, in substance: “Be your ideals what they may, the 
security of the United States will be threatened by a German victory in 
Europe. The answer to that threat is not ‘hemisphere defense.’ ” 

Death intervened to prevent Professor Spykman from replying to his 
critics and from elaborating an adequate statement of the geographical basis 
of American security. The present work is a posthumous compilation of his 
notes and maps, admirably reconstructed by Miss Helen R. Nicholl of the 
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Yale Institute of International Studies, and introduced by the Institute’s 
Director, Professor Frederick Sherwood Dunn, who includes a tribute to 
Professor Spykman which we who knew him can best appreciate. 

Even though Miss Nicholl carries off her difficult task with remarkable 
success—the very style and build of the sentences are almost perfect Spyk- 
man—the present work is not fully satisfying. It has been based mainly on 
a lecture which ran about one hour and a half, and not even so able a lecturer 
as Professor Spykman could give more than an introduction to so vast a 
subject in so small a compass. Still, the book deserves to be read by all who 
are interested in the war and the peace—particularly, perhaps, by those whose 
strong yearning for a better world and whose moral righteousness obscure the 
necessary and legitimate role to be played by power—the means of implement- 
ing authority—in any human society. 

Spykman succeeds in dissociating the term “geopolitics” from the geographi- 
cal mysticism of the German school. He defines it as the planning of the securi- 
ty policy of a country in terms of its geographic factors; and he emphasizes that 
geography is only one of the factors conditioning a foreign policy. But it is, 
nevertheless, a most important one, because it is the most unchanging. His 
strategy for the United States may be summarized in his own words: 


[In 1942] we were confronted with the possibility of complete encirclement, in which 
case we might have had to face the unified power of the whole Eurasian land mass. 
The strength of the power centers of the Eastern Hemisphere would then have been 
overpowering. It would have been impossible for us to preserve our independence 
and security. If we are to avoid the conclusion of such an encirclement in the future, 
our constant concern in peace time must be to see that no nation or alliance of nations 
is allowed to emerge as a dominating power in either of the two regions of the Old 
World from which our security could be threatened (p. 34). 


But what of world organization? In a world of national sovereign States, 
security must be guarded by force. The preservation of security is the first 
task undertaken by political society. It was Spykman’s considered judgment 
that the day of the world-wide super-state is still far off, for it presupposes 
the existence of a common set of values recognized by all the peoples of the 
world, and a self-conscious world community comparable to actual national 
communities. The alternative to such a world organization is a collective 
security system based on treaties. But this means that the great powers must 
be willing to go to war to secure observance of the treaties, and in the 
absence of a supreme power to declare and impose such a harsh duty, the 
several powers will interpret their obligations for themselves—which they will 
do in terms of their own security and independence. This is the real dilemma 
of the peace, and to rail against “power politics” will not solve it. Spykman’s 
geographical analysis does not solve it either, but it does not entice us with 
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false hopes. We may recognize the realities and the probabilities, and still 
work for a fundamentally better order of things. 

There is an admirably common-sense chapter called “Mapping the World,” 
which may check the stampede to polar projections. There are cautious but 
sound comments on the limits of airpower and air routes. And Sir Halford 
Mackinder’s theory of the “Heartland” is submitted to a valuable critical 
analysis. 

Geopolitics in Principle and Practice appears to have been written in 
response to the need for a textbook for Term III of the ASTP Basic Engineer- 
ing Curriculum, which is now entirely suspended. It is a composite work of 
geography, history, politics, economics and current events. Specialists will not 
need it, while beginners might require more ample statements than it supplies. 

Georgetown University. GERARD F, YATEs. 


PEOPLE, CHURCH AND STATE IN Mopern Russia. By Paul B. Anderson, 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. Pp. vii, 240. $2.50. 
RUSSIA AND THE Peace. By Bernard Pares. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1944. Pp. xi, 293. $2.50. 

PoLAND AND Russia. By Ann Su Cardwell. New York: Sheed and Ward, 

1944. Pp. ix, 251. $2.75. 

Mr. Anderson knows Russia and is in deep sympathy with Russian Ortho- 
doxy. But at the same time he accepts dialectical materialism and applies 
the dialectical method to the interpretation of recent religious developments 
in Russia. Hence his book contains much valuable information, partly de- 
rived from sources difficult of access, and quite a few excellent points in the 
majority of chapters; but the main line of interpretation is disappointing. 
For Mr. Anderson, the general sequence of events has been the external 
defeat of the Orthodox Church, recognition of the defeat by the Church 
leaders and their adjustment to the new situation. But he does not perceive 
the major defeat of the antagonists of religion who, after three repulsed 
attacks, have been compelled to establish almost cordial relations with a 
Church which they continue to consider ‘“‘a misguiding institution” (Kalinin, 
June, 1943). 

Probably, the author is unaware of this defeat because he is not inclined 
to concede that there were religious persecutions in Russia under the Com- 
munists. In his opinion, the Communists have carried out a kind of pincer 
movement, one arm being socialist construction and the other enlightenment. 
It is not made clear whether the forcible closing of churches and the execu- 
tion of bishops and priests are to be considered as socialist construction or 


socialist enlightenment. 
As to the dialectical method the author seems to be unaware that, in 
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Stalin’s hands, it has become an exceedingly simple tool to explain any error 
and change in policy: yesterday’s policy is the thesis, the trouble it produced is 
the antithesis, Stalin’s new policy is the synthesis. With this simplification, 
the dialectical method is but another modality of the adjustment theory 
which, after all, is common sense: men always try to find ways out of 
trouble. The trouble with the theory is that it perfectly well “explains” any 
outcome of the difficulty and therefore may be used only post factum, but 
never for prediction. 

The Communists, naturally, have always tried to do their best to solve 
the difficulties created by them. It is very probable that the final result of 
their erratic actions will be a kind of synthesis between old and new Russia 
of which religious revival will be a major part. But if this is to be, it will 
happen not because of the “dialectical wisdom” of the Communists, but 
despite it. 

Russia and the Peace is a book written by the greatest British specialist on 
Russian history. The author knows Russia not only from books, but from 
numerous visits to Russia, before and after the Revolution, and from friendly 
relations with a surprising number of outstanding Russians. After a few 
chapters dealing with present-day Russia (in one of which, among other 
things, the statement may be found that “Russia has remained the most 
religious country in Europe’’), the author discusses in detail Russia’s role in 
the forthcoming peace. Sir Bernard Pares entirely endorses the Russian 
standpoint as to the frontiers, and accepts the finality of the 1941 line; he 
does not believe that the Soviet Government would covet any territory 
beyond it. He makes it clear that his country would not fight Russia “‘in the 
cause of Polish claims” and that, under such conditions, the Russian solution 
will prevail. To make it more palatable, he displays the tendency to take 
at face value Stalin’s Constitution and to perceive in the Soviet structure a 
number of democratic elements. Leaving out of consideration the climax of 
the Communist Experiment around 1930, he declares that “from 1921 Russia 
was a country ruled by Communists who had ceased to practise Communism.” 
He is a little embarrassed by the fact that, up to 1936, he rather shared the 
ideas of Russian liberals in exile. Today, in the fact that “we judged 
Russia almost exclusively by fugitives from Russia,” he seems to see a source 
of mistakes. Facts are, however, independent of human beings asserting or 
denying them. And is it not a fact that, in Soviet Russia, after the redundant 
speeches about the Constitution, the constitutional practice has remained 
exactly the same as before its promulgation? It is very probable that Russia 
will acquire what her rulers want her to have. But it is certain that, in this 
case, the states and provinces in question will be annexed by a dictatorship 


having no regard to human liberty and dignity. 
Poland and Russia is a careful study of the Russo-Polish dispute, beginning 
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with the restoration of Poland’s independence and ending with the Soviet 
offer of compromise on the basis of the Curzon line (January, 1944). The 
case is presented entirely from the Polish standpoint. Just as in corresponding 
presentations from the Russian standpoint, no allowance is made for the 
sentiments and wishes of the population: the contested provinces are Polish 
and must remain Polish. The idea that it is preferable to govern with the 
consent of the governed and that, in dubious cases, the consent should be 
established by democratic procedure, seems to never have occurred in the 
author’s mind. This is the main limitation of an otherwise excellent book, 
written in a sober style and presenting very well the phases of the conflict and 
the particular problems involved. 


Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


EDUCATION 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF Mopern Epucation. Ed. by Harry N. Rivlin and 
Herbert Schueler. New York: The Philosophical Library, Inc., 1943. Pp. 
xvi, 902. $10.00. 

Because an encyclopedia should be a comprehensive summary of knowledge 
or of a branch of knowledge, an evaluation of it should be based in part upon 
the criteria: comprehensiveness, accuracy, clarity, conciseness, and helpfulness. 

The Encyclopedia of Modern Education includes among other items, sum- 
maries of plans of instruction, descriptions of useful statistical and psychological 
concepts, and informative discussions of educational activities and procedures 
of several religious sects and orders. 

The suggestion in the foreword, “that the parent has no right to demand 
that his child attend any particular school, the school board being vested with 
broad discretion to assign students to such schools as in its judgment may be 
best...” (p. viii) is confusing and not wholly in accord with the spirit of the 
article from which it is quoted (p. 575), for this article indicates the right 
of the parent to send his child to a school other than the public school. 

Although the Encyclopedia of Modern Education is not so comprehensive 
as might be desired, a comparatively large number of useful items have been 
listed and discussed. ‘Thirty-five of forty major concepts in a course in methods 
were discussed in the encyclopedia. Such terms as “adjustment,” “diary,” 
“dramatics,” “activity,” “contacts,” “drill,” and “guidance” were included, 
but “pupil reports,” “laboratories” and “skills” were not listed. Twenty of 
twenty-two supporting activities, included in this course, were described. 
“School bank” was discussed but “school store” was omitted. 

A large majority of approximately 150 of the items of a glossary in a text- 
book on the use and interpretation of elementary-school tests looked for were 
found. The items “ability,” “age equivalent,” “age norms,” “alternate response 
test” and “aptitude test” were described, but the concepts “‘administrability,” 
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“chance factor,” “chronological age” and “comparable measures” were not 
listed. The terms “intelligence quotient,” “educational quotient,” “achievement 
quotient,” “astigmatism,” “hyperopia” and “myopia” were described, but 
“grouping,” “sectioning,” “interval” and “preventive teaching” were not listed 
as such. 

Despite the statement in the Editors’ foreword that, “because of the 
influence that the concept of hemispheric solidarity is exerting on educational 
thinking, we have included all of the countries in the Americas” (p. viii), no 
specific discussion of education was discovered for British, Dutch, and French 
Guiana in South America, or for Honduras or British Honduras in Central 
America. Although the Editors express the judgment that, “to have included 
discussions of all the educational systems in the world would have left little 
room for anything else”’ (p. vii), the omission of a discussion of the educational 
system of Scotland and the inclusion of a six-page description of the educa- 
tional system of England and Wales seems to lack balance. 

Articles of varying worth describe different elementary and secondary 
school fields or their teaching. A three-page discussion of the teaching of 
arithmetic, helpful to the layman, novice, or person in a related field, contains 
pertinent data on aims, history, trends in curriculum, learning, research, and 
evaluation of arithmetic activities. Another example of good treatment concerns 
reading. Concise articles on reading disability, interests, methods of teaching, 
recreational and extensive reading, readiness, and vocabulary are presented. 
Various beginning*methods are well described. 

The less well-organized discussion of the language arts is an example of 
treatment which is not so valuable to one who desires pertinent basic informa- 
tion. The term “language arts” is not defined, nor are the aims of instruction 
well stated. Statements such as the following are of little help to the layman 


or person in a related field. 


Mental discipline, purportedly inherent in theme writing, can more richly be 
achieved in creative expression, in which discipline is self-imposed so that the writer 
may interpret his thoughts to himself, release emotional tension into patterned channels, 
and share the universal aspects of his experience with others (pp. 441-442). 

The creative writing movement, launched in an atmosphere of esoteric mysticism 
and sentimentality, has been stabilized through psychological analysis of the process 
and revelation of its similarity to other forms of oral and written expression (p. 442). 


In accord with the Editors’ quest for helpfulness and clarity such an article 
would be more useful had the basic problems of aims, curriculum, and methods 
been simply and clearly presented. The list of references is hardly adequate 
for those who are desirous of studying problems in the field. 

In spite of the editorial difficulties, which are great in such a project, this 


work has interest and value. 
Fordham U. School of Education. James A. FITZGERALD. 
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ViTALIzInG LiperaL Epucation. By Algo D. Henderson. New York: 

Harper and Brothers, 1944. Pp. xii, 202. $2.50. 

The author of this book has been president, since 1936, of Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. His concept of a vitalized liberal education is colored 
to a considerable extent by certain innovations in the Antioch program which 
he had a hand in initiating or advancing: (1) alternating instruction on the 
campus with work experiences in business, industry, agriculture, or the 
professions, and (2) placing in joint faculty-student groups a good deal of 
responsibility for education and for the general welfare of the college com- 
munity. 

But before making any explicit apology for the Antioch scheme, Mr. 
Henderson follows a pattern. Like the majority of those who are writing 
today about the liberal arts—and their number is all but legion—he sets 
out to diagnose the maladies of liberal education. What is the focus of infection 
that threatens to bring it to its death? The answer is simple and categorical. 


Human life has reached an acutely dynamic stage. And all the while liberal educa- 
tion, with its head buried in the sands of the past, is unable to recognize the 
tremendous forces at work and their significance in the march of human progress... 
The liberal arts college refuses to recognize the radical changes in educational 
philosophy and method which have been produced by the era of science . . . Formerly 
knowledge was handed down from higher sources: truth was known, had been 
revealed, and needed only to be perpetuated . . . The new way of learning is the 
way of exploration and experimentation. Truth is postulated, but not accepted as 
dogma. Through the process of analysis and synthesis, hypotheses are subjected to 
scrutiny and the conclusions tested by trial in practice. Thus new facts are discovered 
and principles refined and restated. Our knowledge of the ultimate truth is therefore 
relative to our immediate experience, which is part of the whole chain of human 
experience. 


The focus of infection, therefore, seems to be the traditional ideal of liberal 
education daring to persist in a revolutionary world: an ideal according to 
which “Adam Smith and Ricardo are still the wellspring of economic wisdom” 
and “Thomas Aquinas is still the saint who reveals God to the professors.” 
Colleges which hold to this ideal are hypnotized by the “treasury of culture” 
conception. Robert M. Hutchins only made matters worse when he attacked 
the liberal colleges on the one point—stress on vocational courses and on 
vocational guidance—where they have made commendable progress. And his 
proposed remedy, of restoring the emphasis formerly given to great literature, 
does not at all answer to the needs of the times. For liberal education is 
dynamic and fulfills its purpose in the measure that it helps to advance con- 
temporary culture. It advances contemporary culture when it produces a 
social order in which the values are good will, understanding, mutual recogni- 
tion of interests, reciprocity, and co-operation among men. Whether or not this 
is the ultimate purpose of life for all time, it is the one which stands the 
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best chance of capturing the imaginations of the young people of today. They 

are less concerned than former generations with personal glorification and 
ultimate salvation, with the goals of glory, power, and wealth. When they 
sense the maladjustments in society today, and the opportunities for creating 
a better life on earth, they respond with eager desire to participate. 

Much of this we have, alas! heard before—many times these past twenty- 
five years. Much of it is half the truth; some of it just balderdash (vide what 
he says about the youth of today!). Mr. Henderson makes some telling 
points against our method of conducting college education (pp. 19-26). But 
his historical and philosophical bases are so weak that his contribution on the 
side of method is left dangling flimsily in space. He seems not to know enough 
about the tradition of genuine liberal education to discuss effectively what 
may be valuable in it and how it may be vitalized. Like the “progressives,” 
he caricatures it and then scoffs at his own caricature. I wonder if he under- 
stands that what Mr. Hutchins attacked was not liberal education but what 
men like Algo D. Henderson had done or were trying to do to it. I wonder 
if he understands how pitiful is the substitute he proffers for genuine liberal 
education: Let the student hunt out the solution of modern social problems. 
Then he will have dynamic education. His hunt may of course carry him 
back to the tomes of the thinkers of the past. The important fact, however, 
is that he catch the research approach, the ideal of exploration and experimenta- 
tion, that is, a trial-and-error process of thinking and living! 

Liberal education needs revitalizing. No doubt of it. It must concern itself 
more than before with today’s problems, social and economic. It needs to 
reform many of its sterile procedures. But its first need is to recapture and 
restate its humanistic and philosophic heritage. Then it can assimilate—not 
merely agglomerate—the social interests of the day in a dynamic liberal arts 
program. 

I doubt that President Henderson’s book has anything significant to con- 


tribute to this important task. 
New York City. ALLAN P. FARRELL. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE MopEerRN Wor.p. By Arnold S. Nash. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. Pp. xxiv, 312. $2.50. 

Wuart Is Epucation? By Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. New York: Sheed and 

Ward, 1944. Pp. 288. $3.00. 

CHURCH AND STATE IN EpucaTion. By William Clayton Bower. Chicago: 

The University of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 103. $1.00. 

The author of The University and the Modern World is a man of wide 
educational background, the holder of graduate degrees in chemistry, philoso- 
phy and sociology, and at present Chaplain of the Student Christian Move- 
ment and Honorary Lecturer in the Department of Political Economy in 
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the University of Toronto. He uses his greatly diversified readings to es- 
tablish one of the main points of his work, that science needs philosophy. 
“The first canon of liberal orthodoxy to be shaken . . . is the notion that 
science is without presuppositions and that it is independent of all philosophical 
assumptions” (p. 127). On page 95 the author quotes a number of basic 
truths that science works on, such as the value of certain perceptions and 
the notion of some regularity in nature. 

He attempts to rule out Scholastic philosophy as the proper guide for 
science, asserting that Scholastic philosophy has no place for new facts 
(cf. p. 198), that it was essentially linked up with medieval feudalism 
(p. 226), and that it “lived under no sense of God’s dominion” and that it 
had “no sense of a Truth transcending its own truth nor of any Righteousness 
transcending its own righteousness” (p. 64). Yet he admits that “scholastic 
thought before Thomas Aquinas was Platonic and after him it was Aris- 
totelian” (p. 227); and mentions Roger Bacon (pp. 62, 63, 260), Leonardo 
da Vinci (p. 63), Pasteur (p. 261) and Copernicus (p. 158); and knows 
of Maritain and Gilson—who are not particularly interested in medieval 
feudalism. The denial of righteousness and truth and humility to the Middle 
Ages is a new accusation, and hardly squares with the life and thought of 
St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Bonaventure. 

The author calls Nazism and Communism new forms of Scholasticism, 
narrow, verbal justifications of preconceived doctrine. He seems to know 
Nazism and Communism quite well. How little he knows of Scholasticism 
can be measured by the statement: “Fundamental to Aquinas’ whole philoso- 
phy of the person was the distinction between psyche and pneuma as applied 
to the human individual” (p. 216); and by the statement that the medieval 
mind was “‘completely unaware” of the epistemological problem of the ultimate 
origin of knowledge (p. 99). There is, naturally, no documentation for 
such assertions. The author gives the seeds for refutation of another charge, 
that Scholasticism and the Middle Ages held manual labor in disesteem 
(cf. p. 67, p. 265), for he knows the work of the monks (p. 52), though 
he does not take long to explain it away. This type of writing spoils a good 
work. 

The setting of Father Leen’s What Is Education? is European, the 
British Isles, Catholic Ireland. To the American reader the chapters, 
Education and Philosophy, Education and the Catechism, Education and 
Womanhood, have a distinct and powerful message, with which the reader 
may or may not agree, but which he should know. Is philosophy a subject 
of such necessity and such adaptability as to be taught, to some extent, in 
secondary schools? The author answers, Yes. “What is the best catechism?” 
—that which has a psychological arrangement, based on the Life of Christ, 
rather than a purely logical arrangement, based on the processes of reasoning. 
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“Does a satisfactory catechism suffice for effective religion teaching?”—No, 
the teacher is all important, his good example, his knowledge, his method. 
“Should a woman’s education be the same as a man’s?”—No, for one thing, 
“Mary achieved her unique position in the world’s history, not by usurping 
the work of her Son, but by sustaining Him in that work . . . Woman is 
truly free when she is free to become a woman” (pp. 228-29). She is 
different from man, more adaptable, less competitive. Her “study of letters 
and the sciences must be more directly cultural . . . There should be a de- 
cided bias towards the practical arts and accomplishments called into play 
in the management of the home” (p. 231). The chapter on Education and 
Womanhood is provocative in the light of modern tendencies to have the 
same type of education for men and women. 

Some of the chapters are less good, possibly because the author has chosen 
such a wide field for his work; but, as in his other books, now widely circu- 
lated, In the Likeness of Christ, Progress through Mental Prayer, there is 
little that is not solid. The chapters on Education and the Positive Sciences 
and on Education and the Post-Classical Authors arouse less enthusiasm in 
an American reader, who is not aware, in this country, of any exaggerated 
claim of the value of mind training in mathematics (cf. p. 137), nor does the 
American reader regard the controversy concerning the pagan classics and the 
early Christian writers as a moot issue, like the very salvation of humanistic 
education itself. Nor will all agree that “since the beginning of the Christian 
era, nothing but error, or scarcely anything but error has been the fruit of 
philosophic speculation” (p. 148). But for an overview of Christian educa- 
tion, which is “that culture of the mind, the will and the emotions, which, 
whilst adapting a man for the exercise of a particular calling, disposes him 
to achieve an excellent personal and social life within the framework of that 
calling” (p.1), the book is valuable. 

The author of Church and State in Education favors a nonsectarian re- 
ligion. This has proved thus far to be but another viewpoint, and not a 
particularly strong one. Such a nondogmatic religion might also teach that 
religious beliefs are mere opinions; and this would not be admitted by many 
historic bodies. Religion means more than a mere knowledge of history 
and culture, as the author seems to imply (p. 64), more even than a knowledge 
of philosophy or theology. 

To seek a solution for the lack of religion in public schools on the basis 
of “functional religion,” and to discount the religion-motivated achievements 
of parochial schools as somewhat lacking in authentic Americanism (cf. 
p. 60), is to forget American history. The large public school system spans 
but little more than half of our existence as a nation, and its democratic 
benefits seem perfectly attainable in public parochial schools. The State 
supplies schools where they are needed, and with the family, according to 
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American law, rests the choice of schools. With the family, too, as a neces- 
sary corollary, should remain the proper share of taxes, which they pay as 
citizens. They should not be taxed doubly for their children’s education. 
Fundamentals like this deserve more consideration in Dr. Bower’s book. 
Many American citizens cannot agree, therefore, with the statement “that 
education for all the people in a democracy is the function of the State” 
(p. 59). It is not possible, in the space of a brief review, to discuss other 
concepts of the author. One would agree, however, with the proposition 
(p. 81) concerning the full intellectual content of religion, in contrast to 
any overstress on emotion. 

That three educational books, diverging so widely in the milieu of their 
authors, should be so heavily weighted with religious issues indicates, at 
least, a preoccupation by men of good will with important fundamentals of 
life. 

Fordham University. 












JouHN E. Wise. 









Wuo SHALL Be EpucaTep? The Challenge of Unequal Opportunities. 
By W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurst, and Martin B. Loeb. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944. Pp. xii, 190. $2.50. 

This book, as the result of the collaboration of an anthropologist and 
sociologist, child psychologist and professor of education, could scarcely avoid 
being different from the usual critique of the American public school system. 
The small volume is provocative and interesting. The subtitle, The Chal- 
lenge of Unequal Opportunities, is indicative of the theme which is concerned 
with the modus operandi of our public schools in a society with basic inequali- 
ties which facilitate the rise of a few from lower to higher levels, but continue 
to serve the social system by keeping down many people who try to rise to 
higher places. Sociologists and educators testify to the social injustices of 
our day, for example, the inequitable treatment of the Negro. Democracy is 
only an ideal toward which we are still striving. 

The authors approach the problem from a sociological rather than peda- 
gogical viewpoint, and make use of the case study method. It would seem 
difficult to suit both the popular and professional audience, and this book 
falls short of the usual standards that govern researches or studies in educa- 
tion. There is a paucity of bibliography, although there are some footnotes 
and references placed at the end of the book. Since several of the conclusions 
reached by the authors are quite generalized and dogmatic, the lack of docu- 
mentation is a defect. The principal sources consist of a half dozen sociological 
texts and fiction such as Marquand’s novels, Sinclair Lewis, Tarkington and 
even Morley’s Kitty Foyle supplies the information for the discussion of social 
mobility. It is upon the basis of these sources that the authors have divided 
American society into six sharply demarcated classes: upper-upper; lower- 
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upper; upper-middle; lower middle; upper-lower, and lower-lower. This 
will probably surprise the average American, who is not as a rule class- 
conscious, beyond the obvious economic distinctions of rich, middle-group and 
poor. 

The tendency of the writers to speak from subjective and opiniative pre- 
mises, instead of quoting figures and facts is reflected in their surveys of the 
social conditions in three sections of the United States which they have 
selected, presumably as representative of these areas: Yankee City, for the 
northeast Atlantic region, and then the Deep South and the Midwest. Since 
occupations and social histories of individuals differ from region to region, 
one might reasonably expect the number of “class divisions” to vary. Yankee 
City appears to be the only one out of the three sections for which no survey- 
study or reference is available, and statements in connection with the social 
character of this region are most questionable. On page 2+, the authors 
state: ‘... upper-middle people are largely Yankee, with a sizable representa- 
tion of the Irish and a scattering of other ethnic groups, such as the Jews and 
Italians. They belong to Protestant churches and not to the Catholic 
Church.” A survey of the names in the Catholic Who’s Who, or familiarity 
from personal experience of living in the larger cities of the east would show 
that Irish Americans and Italian Americans are largely Roman Catholics, 
who would therefore be reasonably represented in the author’s upper groups. 
Actually, religion as a dominant part of social life, or as a social or class 
determinant has been waning since 1750 in New England. 

The authors present some constructive suggestions for making the Amer- 
ican educational system more democratic, and for providing an increased 
mobility between “‘classes.” They recognize that individual differences are 
inevitable, that some form of class distinctions arise in even the collectivistic 
State, and that only a comparatively few can rise to positions of leadership. 
The elementary school system, as organized at present, would appear to be 
achieving its democratizing purpose to a greater extent than the secondary 
school. Hence, the greatest room for improvement is in the field of secondary 
education. The authors propose three elements for the high school program: 
general education, which would continue the common program from the 
elementary school and would deal with basic social problems and social issues, 
including a period of unpaid compulsory work service for all young people 
between the ages of 14-15, aiming at social and community betterment, such 
as clearing park lands, caring for community forests, etc. The second element 
is the differentiating element, which would include vocational preparation 
(college preparatory courses would be included as well as industrial arts). 
These vocational courses would be terminal for some. The third element 
would be the provision for a wide variety of avocational activities, such as 
intellectual, artistic, mechanical and social projects linked with the adult 
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activities of the communities; gardening, craftsmanship, etc. An extension 
of the educational ladder to include the junior college is advocated. 

The authors recognize five functions of the American educational system 
upon which they would build their program: provision .for basic skills in 
communicative arts (reading, writing, speaking) and a common core of 
traditions and values (social) ; training children to work and live together; 
helping people to find ways of realizing their social ideals; teaching the skills 
for carrying on the economic life of society; selection and training of children 
for social mobility. There is a danger that in the effort to achieve a greater 
amount of social mobility, the individual pupil will be neglected. Whatever 
benefits accrue to the individual would do so only incidentally, since the 
ultimate aim would be to train the individual that he might better serve 
society. The proposed aims and functions reiterate the social purpose of all 
education—the idea of selecting and training children for social mobility; 
the introduction of compulsory work-service is something that has more in 
common with the philosophy and methods of the totalitarian States than 
American democracy as we have known it, with all its admitted defects. 
The five functions imply that the individual exists for society. While there 
is recognition that there must be a change in values away from material suc- 
cess and toward more “human and spiritual values,” and that the Churches 
with other extra-school agencies have a part to play in the character education 
of young people, there is no formal plan for religion as an integral part of 
the educational program. ‘The social-centered educational system has some 
good and proper secondary aims, but is fundamentally imbalanced, since it 
minimizes or excludes other phases of education. Social-centric education has 
reached its highest perfection in Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia. One 
might well question whether the educational philosophy of totalitarianism 
would be compatible with the philosophy of American democracy. 

Fordham U. School of Education. HELEN LAHEY. 


OvutTcoMEs oF GENERAL EpucaTion. An Appraisal of the General College 
Program. By Ruth E. Eckert. University of Minnesota. Pp. xiv, 210. $2.00. 
There are several points in this book, which is another admission of the 

failure of American education, that merit favorable comment: first, the honesty 

and frankness with which it admits failure as well as success; second, the 
purpose of the College of General Education which the book outlines. This 
college aims at making education have a decided bearing on life, so that men 
and women may take their part intelligently in a democratic state, to broaden 
the viewpoints of our people, in a curriculum where “course and departmental 
barriers are broken down in order to give young people a sense of life and of 
education as a living, unified organism, functional and not made up of 
different blocks of dead matter.” It recalls the noble purpose of Aristotle 
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and Plato in drawing up their programs of education so that man might be 
happy. But it brings us no closer to Plato and Aristotle. 

Splendid and correct though the purpose of the General College be, it is 
extremely doubtful if it can ever be achieved in any school where religion 
is not an essential element. If human life is not based upon God, one can find 
little reason why the individual should not pursue his own pleasure to the 
exclusion of all else. But besides this, the objectives of the College of General 
Education, when we consider that it is primarily intended for those not fitted 
for the Liberal Arts College, but who will be satisfied with mediocrity in after 
life, seem impossible of attainment; they can be partially attained only by 
a life-long struggle and the knowledge that comes only with experience. The 
College of General Education prepares one for every situation in life and 
provides the training not only of the college but of the church and home. 

Education is essentially a disciplining of the intellect over a period of years 
through a curriculum that is well organized to arrive at true principles on 
which our lives must be based. The College of General Education however 
fails to admit principles that are objectively true and unchangeable either 
in the natural order or supernatural, for, among its objectives we find that one 
acquires “sufficient understanding of the great philosophies and religions to 
formulate a satisfying personal philosophy and a satisfying personal religion.” 
This is and has been a very fundamental and devastating error of all our 
American education, the assumption that everything is relative, nothing per- 
manent, and, it follows necessarily, nothing real. Is education, is human 
nature which it develops something permanent and substantially the same? 
It might be well for our educators before reverting to the very primitive 
philosophic speculation and thought to analyze ideas and concepts—another 
great failure of modern education—with Plato and Aristotle. The College of 
General Education, however, leaves its students to accept or reject a spiritual 
soul that is immortal; a religion with eternal rewards and punishments, in fact, 
a dogmatic religion, all of which are questions of supreme importance that will 
affect man’s life in this world profoundly. 

The book is cluttered with all the jargon of the educationists, graphs, etc. 
Future generations, far from being able to conceive abstract ideas, will have 
to resort to picture writing. Endless testing of students and curriculum 
features this new college plan. But it is the lack of certainty, the continual, 
perpetual change that one finds depressing in the Minnesota plan.-The College 
of General Education is nothing more than a retrogression not to what at one 
time scholars were pleased to call the darkness of the great Middle Ages but to 
the eternal flux of the Heraclitean cycle without hope of ever arriving at 
something definite and permanent. It is but another experiment made on and 
at the expense of noble human beings, which can assure us of nothing. 
Novitiate, Milford, Ohio. JosepH A. WALSH. 
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BREAKING THE ACADEMIC LocksTEP. By Frank Aydelotte. New York: 

Harper and Bros., 1944. Pp. xiii, 183. $2.50. 

This is a slim little book, but it can be very useful. “The Academic 
Lockstep” with which the author is concerned is “the common practice by 
which individuals of all levels of ability are taught in the same classes and set 
the same examinations” (page 10). The subtitle, ““The Development of Honors 
Work in American Colleges and Universities,” indicates the method by which, 
in the opinion of the former President of Swarthmore, the academic lockstep has 
been broken at Swarthmore and can be broken elsewhere. The purpose of 
honors work in college or University is to allow “students of unusual ability 
and ambition to go forward as far and as fast as they can.” 

Probably no one is better fitted than ex-President Aydelotte to present the 
case for honors work as a solution for the problems confronting those—and 
their name is legion, judging from the multitude of books and articles rolling 
from the presses—who seek to improve, or, mayhap, to salvage, Liberal Educa- 
tion in the postwar world. And this on two counts: (1) it was he who, not 
long after taking office at Swarthmore in 1921, initiated, with the enthusiastic 
and eager cooperation of his faculty, what has since come to be known as 
“The Swarthmore Plan,” a detailed description of which, its initial difficulties, 
errors, and final success, is given in chapter four; (2) Under his guidance, 
a comparative study of kindred plans at some hundred and thirty American 
colleges and universities was made through personal visits by members of the 
Swarthmore faculty. The results of this study are summarized, and grouped 
under four chapter heads: “First steps, Honors Work as an Extra,” “Part- 
time Honors Plans,” “Honors Work on a Full-time Basis,” “The Three- 
fold Problem of the State Universities.” There are also chapters on “Honors 
Work in Secondary School,” and “Honors Work and Graduate Study.” 

A chapter on “The Organization of Instruction and Examinations,” with 
special emphasis on the employment of outside examiners, and another on 
“Administrative and Financial Problems,” are very important to anyone who 
wishes to investigate the practicalities of honors work in colleges. 


A study of the way in which plans work in different places shows how important 


is the role of the president or of the academic dean in the inauguration of new methods 
Members of the faculty, however wise and enthusiastic, can make small headway 


without administrative support. The reverse is also true: it is practically impossible 


for an administrative officer to coerce an unwilling faculty in an enterprise where so 
much depends on enthusiasm and morale. Among the institutions which have been. 


unsuccessful with work of this type it would be difficult to say whether more plans 
are working badly because of opposition from the faculty or from the administration. 


Either is fatal, and unity is a first requisite. 


These are wise words, and Dr. Aydelotte’s development of this theme in 
chapter ten should serve to forestall many a headache for those whose choice 
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or duty it may be to apply the honors system as a prospective solution of the 
problems which, as is widely predicted, will confront Liberal Education in a 
postwar world. 

The whole provides enlightening reading for college administrators who 
may not have had experience with honors work and for others interested in 
what has been done or can be done along this line. The compactness of the 
volume and the excellent Index make it usable as a work of ready reference on 
the subject, while the bibliographical notes occurring here and there will 
assist those who may wish more detailed information. 

On the debit side it may be mentioned that the nature and purpose of 
Liberal Education appear to be taken for granted; and there is no clear-cut 
distinction between liberal education on the level of learning how to learn and 
liberal education on the level of a mastery of subject matters, whereas one 
suspects that it is precisely here, in what may be called the realm of first 
principles, that clarification and agreement are needed and are notoriously 
absent among those who discuss these matters. But these are minor deficiencies 
relative to Mr. Aydelotte’s main purpose. If honors work is contemplated 
as a tentative solution of the educational problems which everyone is discussing, 
and if one desires to know what has been done in this field in the United 
States, this is the book with which to begin. 


University of Detroit. R. J. BELLEPERCHE. 






ADDRESSED TO YOUTH. By Sister M. Madeleva. Paterson, N. J.: Saint 

Anthony Guild Press, 1944. Pp. ix, 60. $1.00. 

In this collection of essays ‘addressed to young womanhood in college,” 
Sister Madeleva expresses herself in several roles: the college administrator, 
the confidante of youth, the professor of literature, the poet, and the lover 
of Christ. 

As the book is a centenary publication in honor of the anniversary of the 
founding of Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana, the author’s preface 
deals briefly with the early history of the Holy Cross Sisters in this country. 
The eleven essays that follow, tersely, provocatively and, often, poetically 
presented, offer, not only guidance to youth, but, also, food for reflection to 
adults. 

In “Precepts of Peace,” we are reminded, in the words of Franz Werfel, 
that our “pedestrian minds are unaware of the universe” because our past 
and future are limited by the horizons of earth. Yet, “freedom and peace 
in their essence lie beyond the airways of this world.” Poets, philosophers 
and saints have always been profoundly aware of the universe: the French 
flyer, Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, in the solitude of the Sahara, kept his faith 
whole and listened to “the laughter of the stars; Dante, led by human wisdom 
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to the depths of hell, by divine wisdom, to paradise, has lifted us beyond the 
stars to the Beatific Vision”; Chaucer, in Troilus and Criseyde, saw death 
in battle “not as a finality in time, but under the aspect of eternity” and 
looked down “with celestial laughter on this little spot of earth”; in the same 
century, Dame Juliana, in revelation, saw “all that is made” as “a little thing, 
the quantitie of a hazel-nutt, lying in the palme” of her hand and she heard 
the words, “It lasteth and ever shall for God loveth it”; more than thirteen 
centuries before, Vergil had promised “a golden progeny from heaven.” 

“Student Defense” gives a warning to the Catholic college girl: “The 
womanhood which survives these years will be the womanhood which you 
protect and preserve.” “Education and Youth—a Report’’ reveals that youth 
today wishes to study philosophy, theodicy and theology. ‘Today, in a world 
of broken promises, youth and education are seeking an older inheritance and 
a holier Gospel.” The Catholic college attempts to realize these ideals and 
receives the student “as a child of God with immortality for her future and 
sanctity for her vocation.” ‘The fourth essay, “Guidance with a Capital G,” 
treats of that guidance, “inherent and planned,” which “is and always has 
been the essence of Catholic education” and which is “expressly the guidance 
of the Holy Ghost.” 

In “The Intellectual Virtues,” Sister Madeleva writes: “The story of the 
conversion of the intellectual virtues is a most heroic chronicle in the history 
of education. Three chapters of it have particular relevancy to students in 
a college for women. They are pivotal and unparalleled, the unique career 
of four women.” The four women who owed “their distinction and, in a 
sense, the genius of their sanctity to the perfection of their intellectual 
virtues” are: Helena, the mother of Constantine, who, at the age of eighty, 
went on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, restored the Cross of Christ, and 
supervised the erection of basilicas on Mount Calvary, at Bethlehem, at 
Nazareth; Paula and her daughter, Eustochium, for whom Saint Jerome 
undertook his Latin version of the Scriptures to satisfy “their intellectual 
ardor ... to enlighten their doubts, to enrich their minds” ; the Abbess Hilda, 
who, in the sixth century, “governed a double monastery at Whitby, from 
which, under her administration, no less than nine bishops were consecrated.” 

The remaining essays stress the important fact that “on every legitimate 
human and academic level, the Catholic school must be at least as good as 
the best secular school of its kind. Mediocrity and inferiority on the academic 
levels are unbearable in the name of God and His Church.” However, the 
author insists that the contribution of Catholic college graduates to the world 
is something beyond a “little gift of acquired knowledge” or of “experimental 
investigation.” They have “a special claim to immortality and a special 
mission and power to communicate this spiritual gift. . . . The world needs 
and will always need you to say to it with the courage of youth, with the 
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conviction of maturity, with the faith and hope and love of your whole life, 
‘I believe in God.’ ” 

Sister Madeleva’s prose, like her poetry, illuminates and delights. It dis- 
closes profound and simple secrets. It challenges our thought and reminds 
us continually of “the infinite ancestry and destiny of the human mind.” 

College of New Rochelle. MorTHER GRACE. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


SUMERIAN Myrtuotocy. By S. N. Kramer. (Memoirs of the American 
Philosophical Society, Vol. XXI.) Philadelphia: American Philosophical 
Society, 1944. Pp. xiv, 125, with 20 plates. $2.00. 

In 1853, over ninety years ago, Rawlinson called attention to the fact that 
the cuneiform inscriptions of Mesopotamia, then in process of being de- 
ciphered, were written not only in Semitic Assyro-Babylonian but also in a 
non-Semitic language. It was soon discovered that these non-Semitic in- 
scriptions tended to be earlier than the Semitic documents. Thanks to the 
fact that many bilingual tablets, containing interlinear Semitic versions of 
a non-Semitic text, had been copied in the seventh century B.C. for the 
library of Sardanapalus of Assyria and were excavated by Layard in the ruins 
of Nineveh, it was possible for European scholars to build up a grammar 
and dictionary of this non-Semitic tongue. It became gradually clear that 
the Semitic Babylonians, who called themselves Accadians, gave the name 
“Sumerians” to the authors of these early texts. In 1923 Arno Poebel pub- 
lished the first authoritative grammar of Sumerian, and after he was called 
from Rostock to Chicago in 1930 he continued the scientific study of Sumerian 
with great success. The author of the volume before us, Dr. Samuel Noah 
Kramer, was a post-doctoral student of Poebel at Chicago for five years 
(1932-37), during which time he mastered Sumerian according to the un- 
rivaled system and method of his teacher. 

During four long campaigns of excavation at the site of ancient Nippur 
in central Babylonia, between 1888 and 1900, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania unearthed some 30,000 cuneiform tablets and fragments, including espe- 
cially several thousand pieces in Sumerian from the temple library of the 
god Ellil. This last group is entirely literary in character and dates from 
the first centuries of the seccnd millennium B.C. Since its discovery other 
similar tablets have been excavated in Babylonia and brought to Europe and 
America, but all of them together do not equal more than 40% of the tablets 
found at Nippur. The latter tablets are now divided between the Univer- 
sity Museum in Philadelphia and the Museum of the Ancient Orient at 
Istanbul in Turkey. Since 1937 Dr. Kramer has devoted himself with aston- 
ishing single-mindedness to the task of copying and publishing the mass of 
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hitherto inaccessible material from the temple library of Nippur. Since these 
tablets are often very friable, and since they are exposed to increasing peril 
with every new advance in the technology of destruction, interested scholars 
have had them on their conscience for many years. It is highly improbable 
that any comparable discovery of Sumerian literary tablets will ever be made 
in future, so the neglect and eventual loss of this priceless collection would 
stand throughout man’s remaining history as a grave blot on his intellectual 
record. Not every scholar can work in this field, which requires both ex- 
ceptional competence as an Assyriologist and extraordinary eyesight. Kramer 
has both; he combines a philological control of Sumerian excelled by only 
one man today—his teacher, Poebel—and remarkably good eyesight and skill 
in copying the minute and often defaced characters which make up these 
documents. 

The present volume contains the substance of the Jayne Lectures, deliv- 
ered in Philadelphia in 1942 on the subject “Sumerian Mythology.” It 
therefore omits detailed consideration of the hymns, lamentations, proverbs 
and ‘“‘wisdom” compositions which make up a large part of Sumerian re- 
ligious literature, and restricts itself to the epics and myths of the gods, which 
are rapidly surveyed, with illustrative quotations in translation. Here the 
general reader as well as the student will find a beautiful combination of 
the ouvrage de vulgarisation in the best sense with a bird’s-eye survey of the 
material for the scholar. Kramer’s command of the material, over half of 
which is still inaccessible to the specialist, is so great that the book is ahead 
of the times; it will take the specialist many years to catch up with Kramer’s 
present level of attainment. 

Though extant in copies from the period 2000-1700 B.C., the original 
compositions were much older, being written in a language which had be- 
come extinct generations before, and in forms of this language which had 
not been spoken for several centuries. There is reason to place the original 
form of most of the epics and myths, which had been transmitted orally for 
centuries, during the second half of the third millennium. Only one body 
of religious literature in the world is older, the Egyptian Pyramid Texts, 
which conservative chronologists would attribute to the period 2400-2200 
B.C. in their present form, though the orally transmitted originals may go 
back several centuries further. But these documents are almost exclusively 
magical charms and spells, entirely lacking in the literary finish which char- 
acterizes the early Babylonian poems. 

These Sumerian poems have, moreover, unique significance for the historian 
of religion and literature, since they profoundly influenced all known Semitic 
literature of later ages. At one time Sumerian was the sacred language and 
language of erudition for the whole of southwestern Asia; it was studied not 
only throughout Mesopotamia, but also in neighboring southwestern Iran 
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(Persia), in Syria, Asia Minor, and even in Egypt. The Accadian litera- 
ture of the Semitic Babylonians consists largely in direct translations and 
adaptations from older Sumerian sources. Through Accadian Sumerian 
literary devices and compositions passed to the Hurrians (Biblical Horites), 
Hittites, Canaanites, Aramaeans and Israelites. The oldest accounts of Crea- 
tion, the Antediluvian Patriarchs, the Deluge are found in Sumer; Sumerian 
are also the oldest collections of proverbs, the oldest chronicles, and the old- 
est hymns. No historian of ideas and institutions can disregard Sumerian 
literature, the comparative value of which is certain to increase steadily, thanks 
to the work of Dr. Kramer and his colleagues. We commend this delightful 
volume to the attention of all who are interested in the past of humanity, as 
well as to all students of the Hebrew-Christian religious tradition, who will 
find in it matter for a richer appreciation of the action of God through history. 
Johns Hopkins University. W. F. ALBRIGHT. 


From Cave Dwe.Liinc To Mount Otympus. By Edgar L. Hewett. 
Albuquerque: The University of New Mexico Press, 1943. Pp. 143. 
$1.50. 

At first blush the title of this little volume seems to indicate that it is 
a study in “unilinear cultural evolution’”—a study in the development of 
house-types from the abode of the primitive cave-man to the modern palace 
and sky-scraper. ‘An Anthropologist Looks at Life’ would be a proper 


title. The booklet is marked by urbanity and wide knowledge gained by 
long years of travel, exploration, teaching, field work in archaeology and 
close association with kindred spirits. Dr. Hewett has long been recognized 
as one of our foremost students of the aboriginal culture of the South- 
west. However, through these long years of study and concentration on 
the highly specialized field of American Archaeology, he has kept himself 
remarkably free from pedantry and subservience to clichés which often vitiate 
the pursuits of hide-bound specialists. 

It is pleasant to record that a scholar of Dr. Hewett’s position in the 
learned world is not afraid to indict the “character-destroying, soul-destroying 
kind of education [which] has made great strides in our times.” 

“The Quest for Freedom” is the title of a commencement address de- 
livered at Knox College, Ill., June 14, 1939. It is a paean of true liberty. 
For it stresses the Christian concept of this much used and much abused 
term. Man has ever striven for “physical, intellectual, spiritual freedom.” 
Christianity has no brief for the use of tyranny. It has extended its sway 
over the world, teaching men a true philosophy of freedom. According to 
Dr. Hewett “the countries that are predominantly Christian number eight 
hundred million souls. Christendom has no frontiers. It has infiltrated 
the wide world. The humble Galilean has conquered nations.” He even 
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holds that Christianity is not on the wane but it is making itself felt in wider 
circles as it holds aloft the torch of true liberty. 

“A Science of Man and a Science of Education” is an address delivered 
at Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, June 15, 1940. This dis- 
cussion stresses the importance of culture history in any well-rounded scheme 
of education. Dr. Hewett asserts that even in the pre-literate stage of 
human history, men could think, and think rationally. “I commend to all 
teachers the broad study of culture history.” For centuries, our educational 
mills have been grinding ceaselessly—but what have they turned out? We 
wonder what was the reaction of the audience to the speaker’s clear-cut 
statement that “I take it that one goal in education is the production of 
straight thinking. A sound educational process did that ages before anyone 
could read or write; can do it now.” We have here an opinion similar 
to that often and forcibly voiced by President Hutchins—and thinking men 
will accept both. 

In “The Social Sciences in Higher Education,” the author returns to the 
timely subject of the type of education that is needed in a progressive 
democracy like ours and finds that much heated discussion of a useless and 
destructive kind vitiates our university teaching. ‘The university chair is 
no place for the agitator, the partisan, the cynic, the radical, the destroyer 
of ideals.” The many social security programs advocated by political and 
economic theorists come in for some deserved criticism. For, “When I 
reflect that practically all the great achievements of humanity have come 
through necessity; when I think of the part that love of adventure has played 
in the affairs of men, I am gravely in doubt about the desirability of ‘se- 
curity. Human nature doesn’t seem to stand security.” Hence, Social 
Science, taught on a sound, economic, historic and philosophic basis ought 


to become a stabilizing influence in our higher education. 
St. Louis University. ALBERT MUNTSCH. 


MODERN HISTORY 


THE CHURCH AND THE LiBERAL Society. By Emmet John Hughes. 

Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1944. Pp. xv, 307. $3.00. 

This is a good outline of the Catholic attitude toward the secularizing, 
“liberal” evolution of our civilization since the early days of the Reformation. 
It is an “anti-modernist’”’ compendium written in a vigorous style, avoiding 
mealy-mouthed weasel words; the documentary part is cleverly worked into 
a relatively slim yet exhaustive volume. It is beautifully printed and bound. 

Factual mistakes are exceedingly few. Charles V was ignorant of the 
sacco di Roma and deeply grieved when he heard about it. The Turks 
after the battle of Mohacs hammered at the gates of Vienna, not of Venice. 
But these are minor points. We would have liked to see a more concise 
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explanation of the term /iberal and also of the term democratic. The defini- 
tion of the term /iberal that emerges after the perusal of this volume is, 
roughly, that which may be found in the Syllabus of Pope Pius IX. It is 
definitely not the Liberalism as acclaimed by the conservative Christopher 
Dawson. Mr. Hughes’s “liberalism” is explicitly condemned by the Church 
and incompatible with the whole Catholic tradition. It is the “liberalism” 
of Capitalist brutality, Neo-Protestant relativism, materialistic determinism 
and “enlightened” nationalism. Most important are the pages dealing with 
the “liberal” inheritance of Fascism and Nazism as well as the analysis of 
the Munich Pact from the point of view of “liberal” ideology. 

The democracy, whose advocate Mr. Hughes professes to be, is not the de- 
mocracy St. Thomas describes in De Regimine Principum nor that of Mariana, 
John Adams or Plato which is extolled by Mr. Hughes but—we are not quot- 
ing the author—‘‘democracy as we all mean it”; yet, as a matter of fact, we all 
seem to mean something different. On p. 258 Mr. Hughes gives a definition 
of certain democratic principles which, we think, Christopher Dawson, Or- 
tega y Gasset or Professor Répke would call “liberal.” In a footnote on 
the same page the author hints at the difficulties by reminding the reader 
that Mumford’s “ideal liberalism’ and C. J. H. Hayes’s “ecumenical lib- 
eralism” are really the same as the author’s “democracy.” We prefer the 
terminology of Hayes and Mumford. As to the egalitarian essence of Chris- 
tianity a very careful definition of such essence is advisable. 

This excellent book provides the non-Catholic with valuable material 
and a valid explanation of the authoritarian and seemingly illiberal aspects 
of the Church. At the same time it is necessary to insist that Catholicism 
has also its “libertarian” aspects. The Catholic concept of man is in a sense 
highly liberal: a being created in the Image of God, endowed with a free 
will, subject in his final decisions to his own conscience. Father Otto Karrer’s 
The Freedom of the Christian in the Catholic Church, which is going to 
be published shortly in English, would be a good supplementing volume to 
Mr. Hughes’s work for those who oppose “democracy” and call themselves 


“liberal.” 
New York City. FRANCIS STUART CAMPBELL. 


CONTEMPORARY ITALY: ITs INTELLECTUAL AND Morat Onricins. By 
Count Carlo Sforza. Tr. by Drake and Denise De Kay. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 1944. Pp. xiii, 430. $3.50. 

Francesco De Sanctis has described Vico as “‘a reactionary who by dint of 
looking backward . . . in the end finds himself in the van, in front of all 
those others who had gone before him.” The reactionary, in other words, 
was a liberal in spite of himself. The process has been unfortunately re- 
versed in the case of the self-professed liberal Count Carlo Sforza. In his 
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latest book he proves (without, of course, intending to do so) that the loud 
liberal is frequently the most dangerous of reactionaries. 

Count Sforza has attempted in this volume a twofold task: an interpreta- 
tion of the history of the Italian people, and the working out of a program 
for the political, social and economic renovation of the Italian State. To 
this reviewer it seems that he has failed signally on both points. His presen- 
tation of Italian history is substantially untrue, his treatment of the Church 
in history is unfair, his diagnosis of Italy’s present political and economic 
illness is superficial, and his proposed remedies would restore under another 
name a fascism worse than Mussolini’s. 

This book, if written in 1870 or 1890, would have been a best seller. To- 
day it is an anachronism, because it defends a political and social theory which 
has been long since rejected, chiefly by the liberals themselves. Under the 
spell of a strange atavism, Count Sforza insists on exhuming the futile corpse 
of the political philosophy of the Campanella-Vico-Spaventa-Croce tradi- 
tion, and he proposes it as the ideological basis for a new Italy. To para- 
phrase Talleyrand, such ghoulishness is not only wrong, but also slightly 
vulgar, since nineteenth-century liberalism was so mangled when consigned 
to its grave that even its ghost is shocking to delicate sensibilities. 

Echoing throughout the volume are the unmistakable accents of Rattazzi, 
Minghetti and Cavour, the apologia of a jaded bourgeois Liberalism 
which has already had its chance and failed. We detect the familiar philo- 
sophical foundation of Italianized Hegelianism, the same uncritical worship 
of such words as “democracy” and “freedom,” and the sketchy and emo- 
tional thinking of what Carlton Hayes has termed the “generation of 
materialism.” In one of the few worthwhile sections of the book—the dis- 
cussion of the land problem—the author vitiates his analysis by proposing 
an ill-considered plan of agrarian Socialism. 

Such a forcible resuscitation of the formulae of the old Italian Right will 
not restore freedom and political health to the nation. The real meaning 
of those formulae has been thus characterized by Guido de Ruggiero, him- 
self a liberal: 


Thus, unexpectedly, the generic profession of liberalism concealed a program of 
ingerenza di controllo, a rationalistic intolerance which was the natural heir of that 
already employed by the old absolutism . . . The authority of the State ... in all 
human relations, set itself up as supreme ... The State, according to Spaventa, is in 
fact the ethical substance of a people come to a consciousness of itself . . . Hence the 
authority of the State is absolute, because it embodies in its every act the universal 
will of the citizens (Jl pensiero politico meridionale nei secoli XVIII e XIX, Bari, 
1922, 300-301). 


Count Sforza stands condemned by his intellectual affinities. He regards 
Giambattista Vico as the greatest Italian philosopher of the past (with the 
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possible exception of Machiavelli), and Benedetto Croce as the supreme 
political thinker of the present day. In accord with their views he would 
reconstruct Italy. The advisability of such a course may be judged from 
some select aphorisms of Vico and Croce, as quoted by Count Sforza. 

“Truth,” declared Vico, “is not in its immobility but in its becoming” [farsi] 
(Sforza, 19). And again: “The human spirit is the God of man, as God 
is the spirit of the All” (ibid.). And from Croce: “The activity of the mind 
is reality—all reality” (ibid.). 

While it is undoubtedly true that these philosophers added important 
qualifications to their doctrines, their caution was not imitated by their 
disciples, and there is no reason for believing that their future followers 
will be any more prudent. The plain implications of the theories of Vico and 
Croce—waiving the point as to what was intended—are relativist and pan- 
theistic, a most fecund ground for the upspringing of a new totalitarianism 
in Italy. 

Although professing respect for institutional Catholicism as it exists in 
Italy today, Count Sforza inclines one to doubt his sincerity in this regard 
by reason of his frequently expressed contempt for the Catholic religious 
tradition. The following are some specimens of his misunderstanding of 
things Catholic: 

1) The Reformation was a “revolt against the monotony of mundane 
pleasures in a flight toward ultra-human ideals” (20). Here the author’s 
historical memory has surely experienced a strange interlude of aphasia. 

2) The Catholic Counter-Reformation was “negative and not a positive 
movement,” and it lacked “those [necessary] secret forces of imagination and 
poetry” (4). The most fitting answer to this canard (outdated about 1900) 
is furnished by the dogmatic decrees of the Council of Trent, which, of course, 
never claimed to be based on imagination or poetry. 

3) The institution of the confessional was an encouragement to lax 
morality (4). The author has, perhaps, been reading the discredited histories 
of Lecky and Lea. 

4) “Tridentine Catholicism” was “so reasonable and so sensible as to dry 
up the springs of the religious spirit” (4-5, italics inserted.) This is an 
unintended compliment. 

5) Garibaldi was “as Christian as St. Francis of Assisi, his rage against 
priestly government being merely an expression of primitive Christianity” 
(70). St. Francis of Assisi should be consulted about this. 

6) In regard to Pope Pius IX: “On the development of the liberalism 
that characterized the nineteenth century he knew nothing else to do than 
to oppose it with maledictions of the Syllabus” (103). As an antidote, see 
the standard work of the two non-Catholics G. F.-H. and J. Berkeley, 
Italy in the Making, 3 vv., Cambridge, University Press, 1932; also: Antonio 
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Monti, Pio IX nel risorgimento, Bari, 1928. Count Sforza seems unaware 
of the fact that Pius IX was the acknowledged leader of the Italian moderate 
liberal movement from as early as June 1846. An indication of the pontiff’s 
attitude was his grant of a consultative council to the Papal states in October 
of 1847, five months before Charles Albert gave the Statuto to Piedmont. 

These are some of the more flagrant errors of the volume. There are 
others. For instance, the author’s strictures on the Neapolitan Bourbons and 
the Austrian princes in pre-1860 Italy are contradicted by the more scientific 
interpretations of Giuseppe Paladino, Antonio Lucarelli, Henri Bedarida, 
and by the reports of the United States ministers at the Italian capitals dur- 
ing the period of Austrian hegemony. As to the unfair criticism of the policy 
of Pius XI toward Mussolini, the recent volume of Camille Cianfarra 
(The Vatican and the War, N. Y., 1944) provides sufficient rebuttal. It 
might be noted that Pius XI, from the spring of 1938 onward, was, under 
the very shadow of Mussolini’s mailed fist, opposing the dictator, while some 
other anti-fascists contented themselves with making threatening gestures from 
New York. 

Georgetown University. J. T. Durkin. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC OPINION IN THE SLAVERY CONTROVERSY. By 
Madeleine Hooke Rice, Ph.D. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1944. Pp. 117. $2.50. 

This admirably documented study provides a sidelight on the slavery con- 
troversy in America, and affords anyone interested in Catholicism in America 
a case history of no little importance. About one third of the book is de- 
voted to an exposition of the experience of the Church and Catholics gen- 
erally with the institution of slavery, and the remainder covers the reaction 
of Catholics to developments here in America after 1830. 

The traditional attitude of the Church toward slavery is summed up (p. 
21) as alleviating the hardships connected with it, protecting the integrity 
of family life and safeguarding the natural rights of the slave, insisting upon 
religious equality and sufficient instruction to insure an understanding of 
the fundamental truths of religion, and, of course, encouraging manumission. 
All this reflected a moral theology which sought to mitigate evils by the 
actual transformation of a pagan master-slave relationship into one reflect- 
ing Christian forbearance on both sides. Dr. Rice does not stress its solvent 
effect upon slavery in ancient and medieval times, nor does she make any 
sharp contrasts between Catholic and Protestant areas. Nevertheless, she 
does point out (p. 23) that “the position of the slave in the colonies of the 
Catholic powers seems on the whole to have been less unhappy and less 
hopeless than elsewhere.” Further (p. 37), the contrast between “Catholic- 
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Latin custom” in Louisiana and the prevailing mores in other slave areas of 
the United States is reflected in a more liberal slave code, “which not only 
gave to the slave a status something above that of chattel property but also 
assured to the freedman a more favorable position than that accorded him 
under Anglo-Saxon law and practice.” Finally, it is curious to note that 
baptism was generally denied slaves in the English colonies (except in Mary- 
land) because of the lingering sense that medieval legislation forbidding 
slavery among Christians might still have force. Even a ruling by the Angli- 
can authority, the Bishop of London, denying that baptism could end a slave 
status, did not entirely remove the prejudice. 

Catholic minority influence in America was not decisive in the slavery 
controversy which developed after 1830. The traditional role of the Church 
had been given effect in charitable and educational programs, also in support 
of manumission where it was possible under restrictive state legislation; and 
Catholics were numbered among the supporters of colonization. Complica- 
tions developed after the appearance of the Abolitionists, and still more after 
the coming of Irish immigrants who became strongly race conscious. Though 
it was the free Negro in the North with whom the Irish competed at low 
wages, this reviewer recalls the illuminating remark of Professor Phillips 
that he could understand their attitude from the fact that their cheap labor 
was available for work on levees at New Orleans when it was too expensive 
to rent slaves for the purpose. It followed that Irishmen remained staunch 
Democrats when the party became identified nationally with the slavehold- 
ing interests. In the South, Bishop England of Charleston was able to de- 
fend his flock against charges of abolitionism without much difficulty, but he 
naturally supported the stand of Pope Gregory XVI against the slave trade. 

About the abolitionist movement we have been given a considerable amount 
of scholarly information in recent years. We know that it was a brand of 
fanaticism, subject to no checks of reason, law, or charitable forbearance; 
we know that it existed in defiance of the Constitution, and therefore posed 
a severe dilemma to all but the most desperate politicians; and, finally, we 
know that although it was held in very low repute by an overwhelming 
majority of the people of the United States—including the Catholic hierarchy 
—it became the one element which made impossible a peaceful solution of 
the crisis of 1860. That was the real abolitionism, to be distinguished his- 
torically from antislavery sentiment which had been strong in all sections of 
the Union, and among all Christian groups, at the end of the eighteenth 
century. In the nineteenth century, it was to recede almost completely in the 
South, where a stubborn, defensive attitude developed, and it was to become 
transformed in the North into a “free enterprise,” anti-Southern attitude. 
Thus, Northern antipathy to the slave power was not necessarily even a 
pro-Negro sentiment, but by 1860 the abolitionist could take full advantage 
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of it, while the Southern nationalists could make a most convincing case for 
secession by alleging that all Northern interests were subject to abolitionist 
pressure. It is necessary to say this because Dr. Rice has not been very ex- 
plicit. We have in her book a thorough description of Catholic opinion on 
slavery, with a background of Papal pronouncements, philosophical and 
theological exposition, and excursions into the practice of Catholic nations. 
It is clear that there she knows her material, but it is by no means clear that 
she has a sure grasp of the background of the Civil War in America. If 
she had, perhaps her judgment of the hierarchy’s reaction to Emancipation 
would be less severe. Her concluding chapter is more a tract for the times 
than an adequate closing to a good dissertation. 

By way of correction, John Law’s Company of the West belongs in the 
eighteenth, not the seventeenth century. 

College of New Rochelle. Joun T. FarreEtt. 


BEHIND THE LINES IN THE CONFEDERACY. By Charles W. Ramsdell. Edited 
with a Foreword by Wendell H. Stephenson. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1944. Pp. 136. $2.00. 

THE PLAIN PEOPLE OF THE CONFEDERACY. By Bell Irvin Wiley. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1943. Pp. 104. $1.50. 

These two books on the Southern Confederacy are not just two more 
additions to a vast literature, to be casually noted and then permitted quietly 
to be submerged by the flood of twice-told tales. For both of them have un- 
usual merit. Originally presented as Fleming Lectures at Louisiana State 
University, they give in summary manner the views and conclusions of two 
eminent authorities; the distillation, so to speak, of years of research and 
reflective thought. Both authors are Southerners, and their matured scholar- 
ship, their critical yet sympathetic approach, will surprise readers who expect 
all books by Southerners on the Civil War to conform to the swords-and- 
roses, Thomas Nelson Page, Hollywood pattern. Not the least merit is the 
freshness of subject matter and of interpretation. Both Professor Ramsdell 
and Professor Wiley are concerned not with the planter aristocracy of the 
pillared mansions or with the politicians and great war captains, but with the 
problems of the home front in the Confederacy and the wartime conduct of 
the great mass of common people who bore the brunt of the conflict in the field 
and at home. 

In discussing the failure of the Confederacy to become an independent 
republic, Mr. Ramsdell notes the many and various explanations of- 
fered by historians ever since 1865. He admits that there were a great 
number of roads leading to Appomattox, but he emphasizes weaknesses on the 
home front as the main thoroughfare. What these weaknesses were and what 
was done about them is the theme of his lectures. The maintenance of the 
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struggle in the field depended upon the solution of new and insistent internal 
problems which came with the war. Yet the South with its simple agrarian 
economy and traditional adherence to laissez faire was quite unprepared to 
cope with home front problems similar to those of the present war. It turned, 
perforce, to increasingly centralized controls. But economic and social regimen- 
tation, so foreign to past experience, encountered overwhelming obstacles and 
finally resulted in failure and disintegration. 

Of the many problems behind the lines of the Confederate armies which 
imperiously demanded solution, Mr. Ramsdell terms the industrial weakness 
of the South one of the decisive factors leading to the collapse of the Con- 
federacy, and he ranks the transportation difficulty as perhaps the greatest of 
all problems with but one exception. The greatest single weakness of the 
Confederacy was the matter of finances. Again and again Mr. Ramsdell 
comes back to this fundamental weakness, either as a problem in itself or as 
the key to other problems. The excessive issuing of irredeemable paper money 
was fatal, he concludes, for it weakened not only the purchasing power of the 
Government but also destroyed economic security among the people. 
Chaotic finances existed from the beginning of the war, and brought 
about other difficulties. “In fact, there seems to be nothing vital that 
escaped its baneful influence’”—efforts to check price inflation, limitations 
on cotton and tobacco planting, relief measures of the States, impressments 
of supplies, and other control measures were by it rendered inadequate or 
futile. Such is the conclusion of the late dean of Southern historians after 
studying the subject for thirty years. 

This general discussion of problems behind the lines is complemented and 
pointed up by Mr. Wiley’s very readable account of the wartime experiences, 
character and conduct of the plain people of the Confederacy, white and 
black. Those who have had the pleasure of reading Mr. Wiley’s recent book, 
The Life of Johnny Reb: The Common Soldier of the Confederacy, will find 
here the same refreshing approach and objective treatment; the same skillful 
combination of scholarly research and robust, colorful, literary presentation ; 
the same emphasis on the conspicuous place in the South’s war history merited 
(but long denied due recognition) by the small farmers who composed the 
bulk of the armies and of the civilian population. His first chapter on the 
common soldier is largely a summary of his Johnny Reb: who he was, what 
he ate and wore, his faults and virtues, his hardships and amusements, his 
high self-confidence and, toward the end, his declining morale caused by 
defeats in the field and reports from loved ones at home of hunger, raggedness 
and sickness. 

The author likewise summarizes life on the home front. And here too his 
account of the white civilians, the women and children and old men, is richly 
humanized by quotations from unpublished letters and diaries. The problems 
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discussed by Mr. Ramsdell are here intimately related to individuals and 
graphically, poignantly, illustrated: the shortage of foodstuffs, the scarcity 
of salt and other necessities, the companion evils of inflation and profiteering, 
the manpower shortage and class discriminations, the relief measures and 
always the entangled red tape. Our wartime restrictions today seem in com- 
parison a bed of roses. Yet there were limits to the patriotic tenacity of these 
plain people. As with the men in the armies, their splendid morale was 
eventually undermined not only by military reverses but by the failure to 
solve internal problems, which caused an increasing number to express the 
conviction, “It’s a rich man’s war and a poor man’s fight.” Mr. Wiley 
concludes that “undoubtedly the greater burden of the war was borne not 
by the ragged followers of Lee and Johnston, but by the poor wives and 
mothers at home who . . . were indeed the greatest heroes of the Lost Cause.” 

His final chapter on the colored people, who constituted one third of the 
population, is in some respects the most interesting, perhaps because the role 
they played is so little known. The contribution of the slaves to the Southern 
cause was enormous. They raised foodstuffs, spun and wove cloth on the 
plantations, worked in factories and mines, built fortifications, and served as 
nurses, cooks, and personal servants in the armies. But the old idea that the 
slaves were content in their bondage is here cast aside. “They were not the 
docile, ‘Old Kentucky Home’ type of subservients that romancers have 
depicted them to be,” says Mr. Wiley. “Most of them idealized freedom and 


grasped it with alacrity when the Yankee soldiers brought it within convenient 


reach.” 
University of Virginia. BERNARD Mayo. 
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Oricen, His Lire aT ALEXANDRIA. By René Cadiou. Translated by John 
A. Southwell. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1944. Pp. xiii, 338. $3.25. 
Cadiou’s study of Origen’s Alexandrian period is in fact a history of the 

School of Alexandria and falls into four parts. In the first is treated the early 

education of Origen and his introduction to his mission as the intellectual 

leader of Alexandrian Christianity. The two important influences of his early 
days were Clement and Hippolytus: from Clement he received the ideals 
of an intellectual Christianity, wisdom, virtue, and the mission of teaching ; 
from Hippolytus he received the directives for the Christological doctrines 
presented in his early writings. It was during this period that his exegetical 
method of allegorism coupled with philosophical speculation was developed. 

The second period of Origen’s life was marked by his contact with 

Gnosticism and his efforts to save the intellectual spirit of that movement 

without its heretical doctrines. His partial success caused him to turn to the 
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Platonism of Ammonius Sakkas and Plotinus in order to discover the 
philosophical background of his Christian teaching. It is in this third period 
that he developed his philosophy. 

In the fourth period Origen’s theological thought reached its maturity in 
his masterpiece, the De Principiis, and attained its fullest flower in the Com- 
mentary on the Gospel of St. John. It was while working on this last treatise 
that his speculations, sometimes unrestrained, often exaggerated by his 
enthusiastic pupils led to vigorous and bitter opposition. Ecclesiastical dif- 
ficulties over his ordination forced him to leave Alexandria and brought a 
halt to his teaching for a time. 

Cadiou’s work is a masterful study of Origen’s doctrines in terms of his 
background. He has emphasized the importance of Gnosticism in the develop- 
ment of his thought and presented very clearly Origen’s effort to create a 
philosophy that was not Greek but Christian, a sufficient foundation for the 
Christian religion. However, the mystical element in Origen’s thought has 
been somewhat ignored. Thus, Origen’s gnosis is understood, not as mystical 
contemplation, with Cayré and Lebreton, but as rational knowledge. Cadiou 
rightly objects to the common interpretation of the De Principiis as simply 
a treatise on liberty. He sees its deeper significance as a history of spiritual 
progress. It was the psychological problems of salvation and perfection that 
gave the impetus to Origen’s work. From the historical point of view, Cadiou 
has also argued well against the theory of the existence of a second Origen 
who would be a pagan philosopher. The honor of having caused confusion 
to the great Plotinus is returned to Origen Adamantius. 

Cadiou’s treatment of Origen is marked by balance. His effort to penetrate 
the inner meaning of Origen’s teaching enables him to present his incautious 
doctrines in an intelligible light while at the same time pointing out their 


inadequacies. 
Loyola University, Chicago. RoBertT HARVANEK. 


JorDANI DE SAXxoNIA OrpINIs EREMITARUM S. AUGUSTINI LiBER VITAS- 
FRATRUM. Ad fidem codicum recensuerunt, prolegomenis, apparatu critico, 
notis instruxerunt Rudolphus Arbesmann et Winfridus Hiimpfner. New 
York: Cosmopolitan Science & Art Service Co., 1943. Pp. xcii, 548. $7.50. 
Students of the Middle Ages will warmly welcome the critical edition of 

the Vitasfratrum by the Austin Friar and noted theologian, Jordan of Saxony 

(d. between 1370 and 1380). The work, though it once had been prescribed 

reading at the refectory table in the Order of Hermits of St. Augustine, 

existed thus far only in an unsatisfactory edition by Agostino Fivizzani (1587, 

reprinted in Liége, 1625), in an Italian translation by the same Fivizzani 

(1585), and in an incomplete Spanish translation recently published by the 

Fathers of El Escorial (1933). In the present volume, Father Arbesmann 
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and Father Hiimpfner have shunned no labors to present this outstanding 
historical and spiritual document of their Order in an edition that complies 
with the exacting standards of modern scholarship. The philological part of 
the task has been brilliantly solved by Father Arbesmann, who established 
a reliable text from fourteen manuscripts (one of which is now in the United 
States: Library of Congress, MS 15), furnishing it with a critical apparatus 
of variant readings and an analytical apparatus in which Jordan’s innumer- 
able literary references, quotations and sources are verified. Father Hiimpfner 
takes responsibility for the historical part, to wit, the important introduction 
dealing with the author’s life and writings, and in particular with the genesis 
and manuscript tradition of the Vitasfratrum. Select questions of Augus- 
tinian history and biographical data of personalities mentioned in the treatise 
are further clarified by him in a set of annotationes. Further value is added 
to the publication by a new critical edition appended of the three Rules going 
under the name of St. Augustine, and by excellent indices. The editors and 
the publishing firm are to be congratulated on this representative volume of 
scholarship in the best tradition. 

The Vitasfratrum are far more than an account of the “Lives of the 
Brethren.” Above all, the book is an ascetical treatise conceived by Jordan 
of Saxony to the end “that from the deeds of the departed I may beget the 
edification of those to come” (Prologue, p. 4). His discussion of the history 
of the Order and the numberless exempla which he draws from the saintly 
lives of the Desert Fathers, as well as of past generations of Friars, become 
a living commentary on the Augustinian Rule, heightening its call to a perfect 
spiritual life and giving vivid reality to admonition, reflexion, and reasoning 
interpretation of the manifold duties which the religious state in the Augus- 
tinian institute entails. This process of intertwining ascetic theology, history, 
hagiography, biography, and also, to a certain extent, canon law, makes 
Jordan’s treatise not only an inspiring and colorful reading but also a mine 
of information to students in these many fields of medieval research. To 
take only a few examples, the book is of great interest for the prosopography 
of Augustinian theologians; for the history of papal privileges granted to the 
Hermits; for our knowledge of the passionate discussion conducted in the 
fourteenth century on monastic and mendicant poverty; and, last not least, 
for reconstructing the notions which medieval Augustinians had about the 
origin of their own Rule. 

Jordan’s treatment of this last-mentioned subject has caused Father 
Hiimpfner to discuss at length in the introduction the very involved and much 
disputed question of St. Augustine’s authorship with regard to the three 
rules. The assumption that the so-called Regula consensoria (beg. “Com- 
muni definitione”) should come from the pen of the Bishop of Hippo had 
already been rejected, on second thoughts, by Jordan; Father Hiimpfner now 
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attributes this text to St. Fructuosus of Braga while he upholds, with Man- 
donnet and against the consensus of earlier writers, the authenticity of the 
so-called Regula secunda (beg. “Ante omnia, fratres carissimi”) and the 
Regula ad servos dei (beg. “Haec sunt quae observetis”), considering these 
two to be the genuine first rule and its supplement respectively. Equally 
thought-provoking are the appended observations on the moot question of the 
continued existence throughout the early Middle Ages of Augustinian 
Monachism. 

The publication of the Vitasfratrum will no doubt greatly further the 
cause of research in Augustinian history. Already Father Arbesmann has 
studied in a separate article Jordan’s influence upon the English Friar, John 
Capgrave (Traditio, I, 1943, pp. 341-53; cf. supra, p. 381), and Father 
Hiimpfner promises to continue his inquiry into the history of the Rule. 
Further topics for specialized investigation are abundant. May we point 
out, for instance, that it would be desirable to see the views of Jordan on 
church property and poverty analyzed, on their historical and canonical 
background, in a special dissertation. To make use of the source material 
now so conveniently put at our disposal will be the best way to demonstrate 
what an excellent service the two editors have rendered to contemporary 


learning. 
The Catholic University of America. STEPHAN KUTTNER. 


St. THEODORE OF CANTERBURY. By William Reany, D.D. St. Louis: 

B. Herder Book Co., 1944. Pp. ix, 227. $2.00. 

Although in no sense a definitive work, this biography merits more than 
casual consideration if only for the importance of the subject matter. 
Seventy-one years after St. Augustine’s mission to convert the English peo- 
ple, Pope Vitalian, at the urgent request of the kings of Northumbria and 
Kent, selected an archbishop for the vacant see of Canterbury. His choice 
fell upon a Greek monk, resident in Rome, by the name of Theodore of 
Tarsus. Arriving in England in May 669, the new primate was immediately 
confronted by many difficult problems. One of the most urgent was to 
alleviate the friction between Anglo-Saxon and Celtic missionaries which 
had reached a crisis during the recently settled Easter controversy. Another 
was to unify the government of the Church in a country politically divided into 
several tribal kingdoms and with, as a rule, an inadequate number of bishops 
in each. The task would have been a sufficient challenge to a capable and 
energetic young man and Theodore, who had spent most of his life in the 
cultured south of Europe and Asia Minor, was already sixty-seven years of 
age when he took possession of his see. Nevertheless, in the twenty-one 
years of his episcopate, he accomplished what at the time no one else could, 
perhaps, have done, becoming one of the greatest of the archbishops of 
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Canterbury. Historians are wont to point out that the arrival of Theodore 
in England marks the beginning of a new era. The success which attended 
his organization of the Church is enthusiastically described by Bede in his 
Ecclesiastical History. Among other details he notes that “Theodore was 
the first archbishop whom the whole English Church obeyed.” After 
making a general visitation of the island, and erecting bishoprics where 
needed, he decided to call a provincial council at Hertford in September 
673. He convened another such synod at Hatfield in 680. These were 
assemblies of the most prominent ecclesiastics from the different kingdoms 
for purposes of common Church legislation. But the development had a 
larger significance in connection with the origin of English nationality. As 
Stubbs, the constitutional authority, explains, the unity of the Church 
achieved at this time became the prototype for the later unity of the State. 
His office as metropolitan of all England did not prevent Theodore from 
fulfilling the most ordinary duties. He spread among the people a knowl- 
edge of the Gregorian chants. He not only expounded the Sacred Scriptures 
but also instructed many in the Greek and Latin languages as well as in the 
elements of arithmetic and astronomy. With the aid of his devoted compan- 
ion Adrian and Benedict Biscop he thus instituted a revival of learning of 
which, in the next half-century, Venerable Bede and St. Boniface, the Apos- 
tle of Germany, were to be the most glorious products. Usually tactful, he 
took care not to introduce any essential modification in the social and 
political institutions of the country. But his imposing character, with 
its dominant will and rare executive ability, occasionally became involved 
in misunderstandings. ‘The most famous of these was his disagreement with 
St. Wilfrid, bishop of York, whose diocese he divided against the latter’s 
will. The story of their reconciliation, in which Theodore humbly admitted 
himself to be at fault, is one of the most moving scenes recounted in this work. 
Dr. Reany is well acquainted with the principal sources and older sec- 
ondary material on his subject; but his almost total neglect of recent litera- 
ture is astonishing. As a result some of his statements are not as scholarly 
as they should be, for example, his treatment of Penitentials. His bibli- 
ography is also carelessly drawn up, publication dates and the number of 
volumes being omitted after titles in several instances. There is a curious 
misprint “Formulative Influences” for “Formative Influences” on pp. ix 
and 23. The style is interesting but broken by too many long quotations. 
Xavier University, Cincinnati. Raymonp J. Gray. 


SavinG ANGEL. By T. Lawrason Riggs. (Science and Culture Series.) 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1944. Pp. xiii, 98. $1.75. 
The title of this book is taken from a poem written by St. Thérése of 
Lisieux in honor of St. Joan of Arc. The book is not intended to be a 
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biography ; rather, it is a discussion of the Maid of Orleans’ relations with the 
doctrinal and disciplinary authority of the Catholic Church. 


Now there is a great deal of material specially devoted to this subject in French, 
notably the massive studies of Canon Dunand and Father Ayroles; but these works 
are hard to find, and, because of their prolixity, almost as hard to read. In English 
I know of nothing at all adequate. Yet surely there is great interest in the subject 
among English-speaking Catholics, especially since the thesis of Joan’s ‘Protestantism’ 
has been so widely popularized by Mr. Bernard Shaw—though he did not, as we shall 
see, originate it... . Must the Church accept Mr. Shaw’s patronizing congratulations 
for having canonized in 1920 an ultra-Protestant martyr whom she had burned 
in 1431? 


Similar interpretations concerning Joan are found in the works of influential 

historians. Many have attempted to defend the legality of her trial and to 
“whitewash” Bishop Cauchon, chief inquisitor. “As a consequence,” writes 
Fr. Riggs, “they view with suspicion the process of rehabilitation, incline to 
question testimony given there, and regard themselves as freed from the 
onerous and uncongenial task of carefully studying the accompanying memoirs, 
and especially the Recollectio of Bréhal.” Saving Angel unravels for us this 
“tangled skein of controversy.” Vividly it presents the picture of Joan’s child- 
hood at Domrémy; her young girlhood when she first saw her visions and 
heard her voices; her first visit to the Dauphin, when she told him things 
known only to God and to himself; her examination before the clerics of the 
University of Poitiers; her victory at Orleans; the crowning of Charles at 
Rheims; the hardships and disappointments that followed; her imprisonment 
and illegal trial; the disregard of her repeated entreaties to be taken to the 
Pope; her condemnation; and, finally, the “Great Victory” foretold by her 
Voices, a victory of “holiness over iniquity.” For, on May 30, 1431, at Rouen, 
the nineteen year old Joan submitted humbly to death by “‘fagot, stake and 
torch,” with the cry of “Jesus” on her lips. Over the stake was a placard 
inscribed with the words “Heretic, Relapse, Apostate, Idolater.” 

In 1452, the papal legate, “because of current rumors and many other 
things which have been daily reported, during the time of his legation, about 
the said process carried on against the said Joan” enlisted the services of the 
Dominican John Bréhal, Grand Inquisitor of France, and instituted canonical 
proceedings for the revision of the Rouen trial. On November 7, 1455, the 
commission held its first solemn hearing in the Cathedral of Notre Dame in 
Paris. Finally, on July 7, 1456, the verdict of the papal commissioners was 
formally read and promulgated. The verdict ends by declaring that the said 
trials and*sentences are “tainted with fraud, calumny, injustice, contradiction, 
and manifest error of law and fact.” Reparation was completely accom- 
plished on May 16, 1920, when Pope Benedict XV inscribed Joan of Arc’s 


name in the list of saints. 
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Perhaps an appreciation of the value of Fr. Riggs’s scholarly defense of the 
heroine of France is best expressed by Jacques Maritain in his letter to the 
author: “Thanks to your precise, accurate and marvelously condensed study, 
your readers will understand both how Jeanne was a Catholic Saint in the 
most genuine, definite and heroic manner, and how the authentic doctrine 
of the Catholic Church, betrayed by the judges of Rouen, respects divine 
inspiration within souls, so that no opposition is conceivable between the 
very authority of the Church and the freedom of the Spirit of God.” 

College of New Rochelle. MorHer GRACE. 


James LayNez, Jesuit. By Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder 

Book Co., 1944. Pp. 299. $3.00. 

This is a short, well-written, popular, somewhat journalistic outline of the 
main features of Father Laynez’ life. The author has indicated most of the 
source material whence a theologically and historically critical presentation 
of one of the keenest minds and most influential personalities of the sixteenth 
century should be written. 

Laynez presents the historian and theologian with many teasing questions 
which must be faced and answered in the definitive biography, whenever 
that comes to be written. There is need of a critical study and systematic 
presentation of Laynez’ theological writings. It must be determined who 
taught Laynez theology at the University of Paris and what school of the- 
ological thought, if any, he followed. Another point to be elucidated is the 
personality of Tostado (p. 268) and his influence on the theological writings 
of Laynez. The theologian will want to know to what extent Laynez 
influenced the theology of Salmeron, Canisius, Bellarmine, and Suarez. The 
historian will be interested in a thorough estimate of Laynez’ influence upon 
the Catholic resistance to Calvinism in France. In the secret archives of the 
Vatican (t. cxviii, f. 374) is a copy of the doctrine and canons on the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass drawn up by Laynez in December 1551-January 1552. 
The theologian would be interested in a comparison of this copy with the 
doctrine finally approved by the Fathers of the Council in 1562. In connec- 
tion with this, did Laynez teach the oneness of the Sacrifice offered at the 
Last Supper and consummated on the Cross, or did he teach two distinct 
Sacrifices? How far did Laynez influence the revised Index? How many 
Papal reforms were actually drawn up by him? To answer such questions 
will require more research than is apparent in the present work. 

The author states that “a treatise on sacred images completed in the mid- 
dle of February, has not been preserved” (p. 201). This is an error. The 
treatise, Sententia de imaginibus, was discovered by Hubert Jedin in the 
Roman archives of the Gregorian University (cod. 621, f. 174, min.; f. 175v 
rubrica. In Gallia dicta vel scripta). It is published in Conc. Trid. tomus 
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decimus, tertius tractatuum pars altera, Hubertus Jedin, 1938, p. 583, 92a. 
It is further asserted that Salmeron was a fellow-townsman of Laynez (pp. 
46, 177). Salmeron was not from Almazan. He was born and lived at 
Toledo until he went to the University of Alcala. Toledo is about 130 miles 
southwest of Almazan. This error renders valueless much of the argument 
used by the author to “put down as pure fiction” the early biographers’ ac- 
counts of Mark Laynez’ “worrying about the rumors that James was asso- 
ciated with a group of heretics” (p. 46). The story related about Mark is 
not improbable and the author has not given sufficient reason to “put it down 
as pure fiction.” 

It is stated categorically that Canisius’ tribute to Laynez cannot be found 
among his letters and that, therefore, it must have been told Polanco years 
later by Canisius. This goes beyond the text in which Polanco says that 
Canisius wrote the tribute. It would appear that Polanco had the letter. 
This much is indicated by Braunsberger (Epistolae Canisii, I, p. 245)—the 
name is misspelt as “Bramberger” on page 217. 

Unless we are to accuse Ribadeneira of a downright falsehood and until 
more evidence is offered, the assertion (p. 182) that “there seems to be little 
objective foundation for the story” concerning the twelve votes cast for 
Laynez in the papal conclave of 1559 should not be made. 

This short volume is a good beginning. But a more scholarly work is re- 


quired to do justice to James Laynez. 
St. Andrew-on-Hudson. CHARLES W. REINHARDT. 


SpirIT OF FLAME. A Study of St. John of the Cross. By E. Allison Peers. 

New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1944. Pp. xiii, 214. $3.00. 
CARMELITE AND Poet. A Framed Portrait of St. John of the Cross. With 

His Poems in Spanish. By Robert Sencourt. New York: The Macmillan 

Co., 1944. Pp. xiii, 278. $3.00. 

There are some who think that the long reign of St. Teresa of Avila in 
matters mystical—her “monopoly,” it has been called—has not been alto- 
gether to the advantage of mysticism. This opinion must be held to be 
exaggerated if it is admitted that St. Teresa merely summed up what previous 
mystics had taught, tested their teaching and passed it on enriched at very 
least by a sure terminology. 

It is one of the ironies of the history of spirituality that the saint who 
is at last threatening the Teresian monopoly was one of her best friends 
and a loyal disciple, St. John of the Cross. St. Teresa was long considered 
his superior in the mystical field but in recent times, especially since 1926 
when Pius XI proclaimed St. John a Doctor of the Universal Church, many 
have discerned a greater importance in the little stern saint whom the ir- 
repressible Teresa called “half a man” and her “little Seneca.” 
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St. John died in 1591 and it was not till 1619 that the Carmelites were 
more or less forced to publish his spiritual works. The Salmanticenses, great 
Carmelite theologians of the seventeenth century, occasionally quoted the writ- 
ings of St. Teresa but never those of St. John of the Cross. The seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries saw works proving that St. Thomas Aquinas and 
St. Teresa are in full accord. On the other hand, although not neglected, 
the works of St. John did not have the vogue which they merit. 

At present all is changed. Not a few proclaim from the housetops that 
St. John is the deepest, clearest and most learned of all mystical theologians. 
While it is admitted that St. Teresa has great charm and penetration, many 
will not concede that St. John has less. Moreover, attempts are made to 
prove that St. John is a thoroughgoing Thomist not only in theology but 
also in philosophy. The majority opinion favors his Thomism, in theology at 
least, although an outstanding Carmelite scholar, Padre Criségono, opines 
that Sanjuanism is eclectic rather than Thomistic. There is also a clear 
tendency to absolutize St. John’s mystical teaching and to make of him in 
the mystical field what uncompromising adherents of the Angelic Doctor 
seek to make of their idol in the dogmatic field. 

Such attempts are not uncommon in the history of thought. In regard 
to John and Thomas they are all the more powerful because the geniuses 
exalted are truly very great. The tendency, however, cannot but be re- 
gretted. Abbot Butler has pointed out that “St. Bernard clearly does not 
come up to the standard of detachment required by St. John of the Cross” 
and concludes that this standard is not required for sanctity. “At most it 
is only one kind of holiness; there is another which can be attained without 
it” (Benedictine Monasticism, p. 56 f.). St. Teresa herself was too clear- 
sighted to desire to force all to perfection by the same path. She wrote: 
“The Lord deliver me from people who are so spiritual that, cost what it 
may, they want to bring everybody to perfect contemplation.” 

It would be wrong, on the other hand, to forget that Pius XI has pro- 
claimed that Sanjuanism is book and school for those who strive to master 
the more perfect life. But it would also be wrong to maintain that it is 
the only book or the only school. The same Pius XI urged religious to 
see in their respective founders and foundresses their spiritual exemplars. 
Not that St. John has not much to say to all souls seeking union with God 
in this life. No one grasped more thoroughly than he the infinite distance 
which separates the creature from the Creator. No one realized so intimately 
that every creature can be an obstacle to union. No one has pursued de- 
tachment with more scientific method and relentless logic. Every soul seeking 
religious perfection has much to learn from his writings but when St. John 
proclaims that he writes directly for Carmelites those who have not that 


vocation would do well to take heed. 
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The almost simultaneous appearance in this country of two biographies 
of St. John is an indication that the vogue of mysticism and especially of 
Sanjuanism still persists. The work of Professor Peers is an excellent intro- 
duction to the life and works of the saint by an Anglican layman who has 
long studied Spanish mysticism and speaks with an authoritative voice. After 
a first part in which the saint’s life and writings are projected against the 
background of the times in which he lived, Professor Peers writes some 
chapters on “The Mystic and the World of Today.” Here we find eulogy 
of St. John and defense of mysticism. For Professor Peers, the Spanish 
Carmelite ranks with St. Augustine and John Ruysbroeck as the greatest 
Christian mystic. He does not mention but doubtless knows that a learned 
Augustinian, Father Hendrikx has endeavored to prove that St. Augustine 
was not and could not have been a mystic. This is but another indication 
of the obscurity and difficulty of what Father Denifle called the most difficult 
part of theology. In his defense of mysticism, the author deals briefly with 
some of the more obvious problems. 

Mr. Sencourt attempts to throw light on St. John’s life and work by 
painting a picture of his environment and by comparisons from English 
literature, particularly from the poet Wordsworth. Certain expressions of 
this author might lead to misconceptions but it cannot be denied that much 
of the book is beautifully written. 

Although these works, particularly that of Professor Peers, are valuable 
additions to English literature on the saint, it remains true that the real 
life of St. John of the Cross has not yet been written. Neither writer for 
example mentions the work of Don Miguel Asin Palacios on the connection 
between St. John and Moslem mysticism. ‘This is but one indication that 
neither of these sketches comes to grips with the more abstruse problems of 
Sanjuanism. : 

W oodstock College. E. A. Ryan. — 
Letrers OF HERBERT CARDINAL VAUGHAN TO Lapy HERBERT OF LEA. 

Ed. by Shane Leslie. London: Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. Pp. 453. 

18/- net. 

These letters leave the reader rather out of breath in trying to keep up 
with the Cardinal and Lady Herbert of Lea. Neither seems to rest for a 
moment. There is about their activities all the hurry and bustle of a railway 
station and the trains they just manage to catch usually land them in more 
and more busy junctions. When Herbert Vaughan leaves for France to get 
recruits for the missions, or for Rome on some important business at the 
Vatican, or crosses the Atlantic to found the Josephites in America; when 
Lady Herbert goes to the Mediterranean and more distant parts seeking 


fe 
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health for her son, more urgent matters always demand their earliest possible 
return. Clearly they had no thought of resting in this life. When they are 
not engaged in actual combat for the Church they are enduring physical 
austerities and penances which may well appear heroic in our rather easier 
going days. But through all this hurly-burly one realizes why incredible 
achievements were theirs. They never faltered. Their faith never wavered. 

Simultaneously with the building of Westminster Cathedral, which itself 
would seem enough to have occupied anyone’s time, the Foreign Missionary 
College at Mill Hill was being established, and this latter work was made 
possible in no small measure by Lady Herbert’s untiring efforts. Both West- 
minster Cathedral and Mill Hill remain today—if indeed they have survived 
German bombs—as striking witnesses to the power of enthusiasm coupled 
with the Grace of God. 

Lady Herbert of Lea, who died just before the last war, was a well-known 
figure in England ever since the Crimean War when she and her husband, 
Sidney Herbert, Secretary of State for War, and their friend Cardinal 
Manning were instrumental in sending Florence Nightingale with that heroic 
band of nurses and Catholic Sisters of Charity to Scutari. When Lord Herbert 
died his widow was left with a large family of young children and her great 
desire, when about to become a Catholic, was to bring them with her into the 
Church. But about the time of her conversion her eldest son became 12th 
Earl of Pembroke, and Guardians like Lord Clanwilliam, determined to 
prevent the Pembroke Earldom from falling into Catholic hands, succeeded 
in making the children Wards in Chancery, thus removing them from their 
mother’s religious influence. Consequently only one of them, Lady Mary, who 
afterwards married Baron von Hiigel, followed her into the Church. Of her 
other children, the best known was Michael, who became Ambassador in 
Washington. 

The letters in this volume, though chiefly concerned with the establishment 
of Mill Hill, have a further interest because Cardinal Vaughan from the 
time of Lady Herbert’s conversion when he was a young priest up to his death 
in 1903 was her spiritual director and the correspondence is full of advice 
on spiritual questions. Incidentally they also throw amusing sidelights on 
Victorian England. 

It is unfortunate that we have only the Cardinal’s letters and none of Lady’s 
Herbert’s. This loss makes the collection like a diptych of which one side is 
missing. But even in their incomplete form, as Shane Leslie says, they “add 
to the spiritual literature of English Catholics.” There existed between her 
and Cardinal Vaughan “a perfect harmony of souls. She was as deeply knit 
to the Cardinal’s life and life’s purpose as St. Paula to St. Jerome.” Indeed 
he uses that very comparison, “You shall be my Paula” he exclaims “and 
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I will be your rough and hard old Jerome.” But as Father Brodrick points 
out in his illuminating introduction entitled ‘The Spirit of Cardinal 
Vaughan,” 


except towards himself, it was not in Herbert Vaughan’s nature to be rough and hard, 
and we must turn to the lives of other Saints for a closer parallel to the friendship. 
Nearer the mark is St. Catherine of Siena in her dealings with Blessed Raymund 
of Capua ... Or we may turn to St. Teresa and watch her delightful spontaneous 
displays of affection towards the beloved Antonio Gracian, who, like Herbert Vaughan, 
was impetuous and apt to blunder ... What a book might be written on the friendships 
of the Saints! But... it is to the letters of St. Francis de Sales that we are finally led. 
There was a great deal genuinely Salesian in the character of Herbert Vaughan, quite 
apart from the ‘gentlemanliness’ which was their common hallmark. 


The traveler on the great North Road shortly after it leaves London may 
notice a statue of St. Joseph looking down from the Campanile of Mill Hill 
College. Within its grounds rests the body of Cardinal Vaughan surrounded 
by some of the missionaries who have not died abroad. Among the graves is 
one with the simple inscription “Mother of the Mill.” That is the grave of 
Lady Herbert of Lea, near to the Cardinal to whom she owed much and who 


owed much to her in their united work for the Church. 
New York City. RoBERT WILBERFORCE. 


LITERATURE 


GREEK LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION. Edited by Whitney Jennings Oates 
and Charles Theophilus Murphy. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1944. Pp. xvi, 1072. $5.00. 

In recent years a number of Princeton classicists, whose reputations for 
impressive scholarship insure an understanding of their purposes even from the 
professional misunderstanders, have been responsible for the editing of a 
series of translation collections in Latin and Greek literature. Professors 
Duckworth, Oates and Godolphin have variously helped give the public com- 
plete English volumes for Latin drama, Greek drama, the Greek historians, 
and the Stoic and Epicurean philosophers. This present volume is obviously 
different in concept; nevertheless the two Princeton editors, while they could 
not squeeze a complete national literature into a single book, have again 
refused to have anything to do with the tidbit anthology plan. In practically 
every instance we are given either the whole of an ancient document or a 
very substantial part of it. As there is nothing more vapid for use by the 
general reader, the educator, the teacher than the ordinary collection of Latin 
and Greek patches, so a more blessed decision in the present case makes 
possible a more valuably packed transmission of the major veins and forms 
of Greek thought. Given the knowledgeable and skillful teacher behind it, 
Greek Literature in Translation should be a very useful instrument. 
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Fifty-eight authors are represented under ten genre divisions of Homer, 
tragedy, comedy, philosophy, history, oratory, a group that includes character 
study, mime and romance, followed by the satirical dialogues, biography and 
a final generic title of “poetry.” This species of grouping has been preferred 
to the severely chronological (and occasional remarks in the Preface indicate 
the desire of the editors to avoid all the possible nonsense involved in 
transforming Greek literature into a topical historical and sociological index). 
Examples of the completeness motif are nine plays in their entirety, five books 
of the Iliad, six of the Odyssey, four Platonic dialogues and large sections 
from five others. In fact both drama and philosophy do ‘very well indeed, 
each securing a quarter of the book to themselves—though here the reviewer 
may give two of the minor cavilings which the Preface anticipates against 
the selections. A bare ten additional pages might have given the prospective 
reader or teacher the major sentences from the pre-Socratics, an important 
item for the general picture. And to have omitted the second play of that 
Aeschylean trilogy which the ubiquitous Gilbert Murray (twice present in 
Euripidean role) has termed the greatest achievement of the human mind 
seems the most pitiful of all the dismemberments necessary to such a book. 
Others will have other objections. How satisfy all? 

Seldom does the list of translators depart from well-established names: 
Lang, Leaf, Myers, Jebb, Murray, Jowett, Bywater, Ross, Rawlinson, Way, 
Bowra, Higham, etc. It is probably wise that any single author be given as 
here in the pen of the same translator. But at the same time it remains that 
one of the most valuable disciplines for the humanist, whether embryonic or 
expert, is the forming of a solidly critical judgment on the merits of com- 
parative translations. Some one has said that there can be as much diversity 
of spirit between two renderings in English of Euripides as there is in the 
Greek between Aeschylus and Aristophanes. 

The same question of the development of the critical judgment introduces 
itself in another regard: in a very interesting appendix, Professors Osgood 
and Godolphin, again of Princeton, have composed an introductory “bib- 
liography of works in English showing the influence of Greek authors’ —com- 
posed of some 150 examples. Nothing could be more useful, yet nothing more 
requires a balanced guide who will tell us what is Greek and what not in such 
disparate matter and who will indicate that the classical is a far more 
substantial part of our bloodstream than any number of frequently artificial 
literary influences might demonstrate. 

Which brings us to the much juggled question of the status of classical and 
humanistic culture today and tomorrow. Here is a not too meager reproduc- 
tion of many of the basic documents in the controversy; it would be very 
difficult to present a neater, a more sensible collection. What these documents 
represent in their totality, to what degree they are implicit in our world, and 
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why there is need of keeping this body of values explicit is a great task for 
any one to state. Few make the mistake any longer of thinking that they are 
enough. Whoever will read through the Pages of an Oxford Diary by one 
of the most eminent of our humanists, Paul Elmer More, and who will 
examine with reverence the more hidden thoughts of one who may often 
have fought only against words but always sought valiantly for the real will 
realize that the modern soul is tortured by the complexities of currents and 
drives hardly known to the classical world. But finally we must admit too 
that only a fool will think that this growing disheartenment with the classical 
today happens in the name not only of expediency but also of a more ideal 
American wisdom. Fortunately there are centers which refuse to bow to 
necessity, but precisely when the suspicion grows that some Catholic educators 
are increasingly yielding. 
Weston College. WiuiaM F, Lyncu. 


EXPRESSIONS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND FEELING IN THE CHANSONS DE 
GestE. By Sister Marianna Gildea, R.S.M. Washington, D.C.: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1943. Pp. xviii, 297. 

The Feldforschung method is used in this study to analyze one hundred 
terms selected from the Chansons de Geste of the classical period. These terms 
are distributed through four analytic chapters, each of which concludes with a 
summary of the meaning and feeling content of the words analyzed. The 
procedure is new and according to the author “has not been used by English 
or American linguistic scholars” (p. viii). 

The first analytic chapter treats of the subject of religious belief, or, as the 
medieval man would term it, the crestien. From a study of the various texts 
in which this term is found, the writer draws some sixteen shades of meaning. 
Among these, crestien in the Chansons de Geste is defined as “a personal 
object of Christ’s love,” “a knight fighting in the interests of God,” “a French- 
man and even a human being” (pp. 52-53). To further clarify the meaning 
of crestien, its antonym paien is analyzed. The related adjectives crestien, 
créable, and the verb forms crestiener, croire and fier are also studied. Besides 
an analysis of the meaning of these words in a sense familiar to us, some 
consideration is given to the “feeling” content. The author interprets “feeling” 
according to a definition given by Rudolph Otto in Das Heilige. She points 
out, for instance, that the name of crestien connotes “more than a recognition 
of Christ and His love” (p. 57); it also contains a “feeling of belonging to 
Christ and a certain exultant pride because of this ‘belongingness’” (p. 57). 
The term is further analyzed under this aspect of what Antoine Arnauld calls 
“les idées accessoires.” The method here outlined is the general procedure 


throughout the study. 
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“A category of religious thought and feeling” is the title of the next chapter 
which begins with the study of saint, the perfected type of Christian. Its 
meaning is also developed by a discussion of related words, martir, angle, 
angelin, deablie and segnier. An analysis of martir reveals its emphasis on the 
human struggle and suffering to attain sanctity, while the term saint stresses 
rather the “divine reward and favor” (p. 68) of such a state. Deu, for the 
object of religious belief, its related forms of Voir, Adonay, Nom, Prodome 
and Creator are the subject matter of the following chapter. In it the writer 
analyzes the medieval poet’s descriptions of God as a feudal baron “qui nos 
governe et paist” or as a judge, a king or a father. God the Creator is pictured 
“as an artisan, personally interested in the macrocosmic and in the microcosmic 
aspects of His task” (p. 184). In expressions like fist oisiel volage, fet croistre 
la flor, fait corre la nue (p. 183), He communicates a dynamic and living 
quality to His creatures. Finally, the author considers the relations between 
Deu and crestien which are expressed by terms like aorer, gracier, messe, 
paradis and enfer. “Faded meanings,” as Cyril Bailey calls them in Religion 
in Virgil, are pointed out. Benéoit, for instance, has the “faded meaning” of 
“fortunate” or “favored” although it may still mean “blessed” (p. 108). Or, 
again, the author indicates the peculiar use of a word, as that of sacrer in the 
sense of “married” (p. 106). Closely related concrete nouns, associated abstract 
terms, antonyms, adjectival and adverbial forms, locutions, all are pressed into 
service with but one end in view: to study not what religion is, but what 
the people of twelfth and thirteenth century France “think or feel that religion 
is” (p. 11). 

Such an organized list of religious terms is of undoubted value to French 
scholars. The discussion which accompanies each word is at times stimulating, 
but does not offer much that is new to anyone familiar with the Chansons 
de Geste and Christian teaching. The “synchronic approach” used here nar- 
rows the subject much more than the “diachronic” or historical approach in 
linguistic studies. The vocabulary is restricted to religious expressions of 
psychological importance. These are selected from the epics written during a 
limited two-century interval. As most of these terms have undergone no ap- 
preciable change of meaning-content during this period, the method relies to 
some extent on purely subjective interpretation. This requires extreme precision 
of thought and expression on the part of the analyst and any lack of conciseness 
and clarity is but too plain. The study somewhat overemphasizes tabulation. 
Citations follow one another with bewildering rapidity on pages 39, 74, 194 
and elsewhere. At such moments, one turns with relief to the well-advised 
use of certain types of footnote data as points de repére. A simple mention 
of two contemporary crucifix-types—Romanesque and Gothic—aids in the 
classification of an entire page of citations on current conceptions of the Passion 
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(p. 199, n. 89). Had the author made more use of the possibilities inherent 
to this type of comparison in the body of her text, the study would perhaps 
have been more illuminating. 

Exception might be taken to a few claims made by the writer. She concludes, 
for instance, that parousia is not an “item” in the consciousness of the average 
medieval Frenchman (p. 286). The term “parousia” may not be used in the 
Chansons de Geste, but certainly the idea of a “Second Coming” in the sense 
of a General Judgment is present. The citations given by the author on pages 
193 and 197 prove this beyond a doubt. A more serious objection must be 
made to the inexact rendering of Adolphe Dickman’s discussion of a citation 
from Gaydon: Hé! Dex, dit il, dame de paradis (1382). What Dickman 
actually wrote of this line is not, as the author sums it up, “that the Virgin 
here is on a par with God” (p. 71, n. 20), but that “son nom, se place a cété 
de celui de Dieu le pére” (Le role du surnaturel ... p. 154). 

The task of pointing out typographical errors is an ungrateful if sometimes 
necessary one. C. J. Merk’s valuable second study, for instance, appeared 
net in 1919 but in 1914. It is rather surprising also to see the repetition of 
the form Elie de Saint-Gilon for Elie de Saint-Gille (pp. xi, xvii). Some of 
the errors which slipped through in the citations have obscured the meaning, 
e.g. penez for panez (p. 30), fist for fut (p. 75), and the omission of et in 
the line from La Mort Aymeri de Narbonne (p. 51). It might have been 
preferable too, in several instances, to retain the original editor’s spacing. To 
have reproduced the lines intact, without deleting apparently irrelevant matter 
(pp. 106, 140, 157), would surely have been better. C. J. Merk’s method 
of completing his quotation makes for greater clarity. 

This dissertation as a whole shows a patient effort to apply a new method 
in vocabulary study. The author is obviously familiar with semasiological 
terminology and with the analysis of words but she frequently fails even here 
by lack of precision in thought and expression. The procedure is in part ac- 
countable, for its demands would tax the critical powers of the ablest scholar 
in the psychological aspects of language. The achievement here lies in the 
selection and tabulation of terms and in an occasional penetrating analysis. 
In this, the writer has made a definite contribution to French scholarship. 
Mundelein College, Chicago. Sister M. St. IRENE BRANCHAUD. 


ENcuisH LireRARy CRITICISM: THE MeprevAL Puase. By J. W. H. 
Atkins. Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1944. Pp. ix, 211. $3.00. 

This is a comprehensive survey of the opinions on literature, with special 
reference to poetry, entertained in England from the time of Bede to the late 
fifteenth century. It is 4 study that has long been needed and will be welcomed 
not only by those who are professionally concerned with medieval letters 
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but also by students of the English Renaissance (who have recently been 
manifesting much interest in the continuity of medieval ideas) and by all 
cultivated inquirers into literary history. The book is mature and well 
organized, has a particularly valuable chapter on the background of medieval 
criticism, and is continually occupied with the large and central problems 
of critical activity. It is detailed in its discussion of the persistent influence 
of postclassical rhetorical doctrine on the poetry of the Middle Ages and of 
the tendency in that period to identify poetry and allegory. The observations 
that it contains on the use and reputation of the ancient classics in the Middle 
Ages are discriminating and should prove to be of special interest. 

From one point of view, Professor Atkins was admirably qualified to un- 
dertake this study. His previous work on the literary opinions of antiquity 
elaborately provided him with equipment that he could put to good use in 
his survey of the background of medieval criticism and his edition of the 
important Middle English Owl and the Nighténgale plunged him some years 
ago into key problems of the present investigation. The ease and assurance 
of the style reflect the author’s preparation. 

From another point of view, Professor Atkins worked under certain dis- 
advantages. He appears too enamored of the achievements of antiquity to be 
an altogether sympathetic interpreter of the period covered by this study. 
It is true that the Middle Ages produced little in the way of first-rate literary 
criticism, but the general philosophic accomplishments of those centuries have 
by many competent thinkers been held in far higher esteem than Professor 
Atkins seems to hold them. The discussion of the intellectual environment 
of medieval criticism is marred by the author’s disposition to use catchphrases 
which are no longer taken very seriously and which tend to darken counsel. 
On several occasions, for example, he refers to the Middle Ages as a period 
of “half-light” and many of his casual remarks reveal a similar patronizing 
attitude. In his introductory chapter he complains of critical activity that only 
at a comparatively late date did it assume “direct and more or less independent 
form, in treating of literature in and for itself, and as an art presenting 
definite problems of its own.” As a statement of fact this is true enough, but 
the implications of the remark are not altogether fair. The Christian synthesis 
has something to be said for it, and it may be questioned if the treatment 
of literature in and for itself is the only or even the proper measure of 
intellectual maturity. Atkins seems to see the history of postclassical 
critical thought in terms of progress from barbarism to an ultimate revival 
of ancient ideals. Thus he sees Alcuin’s aim as “limited to that of inculcating 
correct reading and writing” and fails to sense the vast ambition of the 
Carolingian dream of a civilization that would not only equal those of Greece 
and Rome but even surpass them by virtue of its possession of the Christian 


revelation. 
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In spite of this apparent lack of sympathy with medieval thought in 
general, Professor Atkins writes with warm appreciation of many individuals 
and analyzes with skill their respective contributions to the development of 
critical consciousness. His summaries of the various texts that he considers 
are good and give little cause for dissent. A few small questions, however, 
may be raised. When he speaks of the alliterative verse of the late fourteenth 
century as an attempt to recapture the Old English spirit, is he not minimizing 
the abundantly demonstrated continuity of the alliterative tradition? When 
he says of The Owl and the Nightingale that, allegorically interpreted, it 
“can have only one meaning,” is he not suggesting to the general reader 
that his views of the poem have been accorded more widespread acceptance 
than they actually have? It is all very well for a scholar to stand by his guns, 
but in a general survey such as this there might have been some indication of 
the existence of controversy. 

A few points in the history of literature seem to have a sufficiently im- 
portant bearing on critical opinion to warrant some discussion in this volume. 
Professor Atkins, however, has made no mention of the interest of the 
Franciscan friars in the technique and subject matter of popular poetry. 
The medieval lyric would seem to indicate that this interest was profitable. 
Furthermore, there is a remarkable disparity between the superficial quality 
of the school Poetics and the not inconsiderable body of respectably good poetry 
that was actually written, some of it, apparently, as school exercises. It suggests 
that the instruction in literary matters was not altogether sterile and certainly 


it seems to deserve some comment. 
New Orleans. Grover CRONIN, Jr. 


Tue Sup oF Foots. By Sebastian Brant. Translated into Rhyming 
Couplets. With Introduction and Commentary by Edwin H. Zeydel. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. 399. $5.75. 

Both for the better understanding of German literature of the late middle 
ages and that of the contemporary England of the Tudors, on which it had 
wide influence, this first complete English translation of Sebastian Brant’s 
Das Narrenschiff (1494) is welcome indeed. It is now easier to compare the 
spirit of Alexander Barclay’s Ship of Fools with the continental analogue 
(which he never knew but which he used in the adaptations of Locher and 
Riviére), and to trace the “tradition of fools” through Skelton, Copland, 
Awdelay, Tarlton and even Dekker. The editor has also compiled references 
to earlier fifteenth-century sermon literature, particularly that on St. Ursula’s 
ship, and to the satire of Brant’s own day and scene ; has successfully annotated 
the topical allusions and echoes of sources; and has seen to the reproduction 
of the original woodcuts which, with charm, humor or deliberate ugliness, 
pertinently illustrated the first Basel edition. 
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In the main, the presentation of the 112 short aphoristic verse sermons in 
modern octosyllabic couplets is successful. Page after page of this style 
becomes tiresome even in the best of poets; the rhymes tend to become strained 
(e.g. “distress” and “diminishes”) or journalistic (e.g. “grated” and 
“lubricated” ). Taken in smaller doses, the point Brant wished to make is 
made even more clear by the strong compression of such lines as those 
castigating the presumptuous individual who relies on the distant certainty 


of death-bed contrition: 


A fool to whom the Lord does say: 

“Improve yourself this very day...” 

And who remarks: “Let me delay, 

And mend my ways some other day...” 

To whom this day God’s summons call 

May later hear no voice at all. 

By thousands men are now forlorn 

Who planned improvement on the morn (pp. 132-33). 


This type of instruction marks all of Brant’s descriptions of fools, sinners 
who are over-fond of the varieties of the seven deadly sins. The later 
Chancellor of Strassburg, seriously interested in fostering the better aspects of 
the Renaissance, deeply read in the classics, enthusiastic over the development 
of printing to the point of becoming an editorial consultant for the Basel 
trade, still looked backward for intellectual direction. It is this reliance on 
authority and lack of “originality” which makes his work significant only as 
an historical record to many critics, Dr. Zeydel included. Aside from the 
questions of literary scholarship, which make part of the introduction valuable, 
there are others which call for difference of opinion. 

Brandt, who was doctor and professor both of canon and civil law, was 
of necessity concerned about the moral lapses of his day, and felt required 
to take a strong stand against them. It is admitted that he wrote for the 
middle class and that he used the medium of current satiric verse. But Dr. 
Zeydel’s contention is that Brant’s “interest in literature, whether ancient or 
modern, was not a poet’s; it was always colored and conditioned by his 
concern for morality or for Church dogma” (p. 8). This is the equivalent 
of saying that John Colet’s prospectus for the foundation of St. Paul’s school 
is bad because it does not fit post-Tudor standards. It is the same as Philip 
Henderson’s remark, in his preface to Skelton’s poems, that the latter’s 
“scholastic training and literary inheritance” were sufficient “to bury the poet 
in him beyond all hope of resurrection.” Brant, as a canon lawyer, a serious 
civic official, a man of medieval tastes, could not have a “modern” viewpoint, 
but only a traditional fifteenth-century one. 

Dr. Zeydel admits admiration for Brant’s “nobility of purpose and grave 
steadfastness of ideals” (p. 45), and suggests the range of his knowledge of 
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past literature and thought (pp. 8, 16), yet claims that “he had no notion 
of the development and progress of civilization” (p. 8). True, Brant had 
no conviction that civilization had progressed very far morally or intellectually, 
and he knew that because he could look backward. The following estimate 
has become too familiar in medieval research: 


Brant was a man of deep religious convictions and of stern morality, even to the 
point of prudishness . . . he was also nervous and irritable, positive and dogmatic, a 
carping satirist of the very follies of which he himself may often have been guilty. 
His tendency to seek weaknesses and flaws in others was congenital. His morality 
was philistine. What was bad, in his eyes, was not bad per se, but because the 
authorities—the Bible, the canonical writers, the ancients—said so (p. 7). 


Brant’s authorities, on which his world relied, taught him that there could 
be no temporizing with evil, and that an unyielding definition of sin was the 
direct opposite of romantic tolerance, not irritable prudishness at all. Dr. 
Zeydel is amazed to find that Brant placed adultery “on the same level with 
vices like drinking” (p. 8). But Brant, as a moralist, did not arrange the 
seven vices in any ascending qualitative order: lust and gluttony were both 
deadly. As a narrative commentator, he naturally used the dramatic device 
of linking himself with the audience he was addressing; as a human being, 
he felt that he was as much of a sinner as they were; as a Christian, he 
regretted it; as a canonist, he prescribed public admission. This does not make 
him a philistine; nor does it make him one who brushed aside confession and 
“the offices of the church,” as Henry Charles Lea has stated. Lea’s remark, 
quoted by other writers, but not here, also tries to link Brant with the later 
reformers: ‘“The Church is never referred to as the means through which the 
pardon of sin and the grace of God are to be attained; . . . The lesson is 
taught that man deals directly with God and is responsible to Him alone.” 
Lea is echoed, however, in Dr. Zeydel’s statement that Brant was one who 
believed in “personal relationship between God and man” (p. 19), and his 
name is mentioned in a highly reminiscent paragraph. 

Fordham University. JAMES EpwarpD ToBIN. 


In THE NAME OF THE Bee. The Significance of Emily Dickinson. By 
Sister Mary James Power, S.S.N.D. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1943. 
Pp. 138. $2.00. 

As Father Alfred Barrett, S.J., says in the Foreword of this book, “Sister 
Mary James has written an interpretation of the work of Emily Dickinson 
that seeks to place her in the main stream of Catholic poetry.” He adds, 
“it seems that, without straining, she has proved her point.” Father Bar- 
rett opines, too, that the study offers “a norm for the solution of the vexed 


question, What is a Catholic poet?” 
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Every reader will be grateful to Sister Mary James for her sensitive read- 
ing of Miss Dickinson’s poems; but not all will agree, either with the con- 
clusions she reaches or with the opinions expressed by Father Barrett. The 
author’s comments, which are mostly interpretative, seem to be declarations 
of her own Catholicism rather than the reflection of the same in Miss Dick- 
inson’s work, and the “vexing” question mentioned by Father Barrett is 
likely to endure a little longer. 

Sister Mary James rightly makes much of the point that Emily Dickin- 
son’s poems show a rejection and repudiation of Calvinism. But she adds, 
Emily Dickinson “saw New Englandly and she felt New Englandly. But 
she did not think New Englandly.” This denial of the provincial quality of 
her thinking is likely to provoke dispute. In the bulk of her poems, Miss 
Dickinson reveals a pattern of thought which is thoroughly New England— 
not the New England of the Cottons and Mathers, of course, but of Emer- 
son and the Transcendentalists. If it is argued that Brownson and Hecker 
moved directly from such a world into the Church, the answer is Miss 
Dickinson did not. The distinction between code on the one hand and creed 
and community on the other is not to be overlooked. 

There are other parts in Sister Mary James’s argument which will stand 
debate; for example, was the motif in Emily Dickinson’s life renunciation, 
as the author contends? And is there any real ground for contending that 
she would have made a good Carmelite nun? To this reviewer, the little 
Amherst tippler’s intoxication with the world that is here, as well as the one 
that is beyond, indicates a fervent interest in the natural as well as in the 
supernatural. And as to the matter of the mention of consecrated bread and 
immortal wine by the New England poet, the question arises, Did Miss 
Dickinson intend anything more than a metaphor descriptive of her com- 
munion with nature? In still another passage, Sister Mary James ascribes 
to Divine Grace an attitude of mind which the New England poet herself 
ascribed to “Superiority to fate’ —adding that it is difficult to learn and not 
conferred by any. 

On the whole, however, Sister Mary James’s book is a challenging addi- 
tion to the rapidly growing comment on this delightful American poet’s work. 
Chapter iv, which deals mainly with her nature poems and which is written 
more objectively than some of the others, presents new data and some stimulat- 
ing conclusions. Especially interesting is the cataloguing of the birds and 
other creatures which frequented Emily’s garden according to the moods 
and impressions she associated with them. 

Stressing the theme of regeneration in Miss Dickinson’s work, Sister Mary 
James images her as a Puritan Phoenix. But the splendor of this legendary 
fowl seems out of keeping with the Amherst woman who described herself 
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as “small like the wren” and whose homely spirit is perhaps better symbolized 


by a native bird 
The robin is the one 
That speechless from her nest 
Submits that home and certainty 
And sanctity are best. 
Fordham University. DonaLtp F. Connors. 


THE Lronarp FEENEY Omnisus. A Collection of Prose and Verse, Old 
and New. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1943. Pp. xiv, 399. $3.00. 
Leonard Feeney is essentially a domestic poet, but domestic in no small 

sense, for the household he celebrates, and which furnishes him his audience, 

is the household of the Faith. The things he writes about are the everyday 
joys and common possessions of Catholic folk: ancient dogmas and catechism 
classes, Lourdes and Lavabo dishes, guardian angels and novices, fish-on- 

Friday asceticism and Roman collars. Even when he talks about children or 

the memories of childhood, both the children and the memories are bright 

with the radiance of unabashed Papistry. And the most pathetic piece in this 
collection concerns the only non-Catholic child he mentions, the little Uni- 
tarian who had never heard much about Our Lady and who, even after an 
hour’s contact with Leonard Feeney on a railroad train, still thought that 

Christmas Day could not compare with the Fourth of July. 

So, both the reader who likes his Leonard Feeney in large gulps and he who 
would prefer just to nibble at him occasionally can find the wherewithal 
in this Omnibus, which the author insists, and we confidently trust, is not an 
obituary. There are selections from Fish On Friday, You'd Better Come 
Quietly, Survival Till Seventeen, and the earlier In Towns And Little Towns, 
as well as from other works of the author. 

We noticed the omission of some favorite pieces, but we shall not quarrel 
with one who stands pat on his right to be “his own critic, his own chooser.” 
He might, however, with more austerity have lived up to, not only the right, 
but the obligation, of every literary craftsman, to be his own surgeon. His 
very facility often beguiles him (especially in his prose) to a lavishness of 
word-sprinkling where a more frugal hand would have been more productive 
of reader-interest. 


Fordham University. Joun V. Curry. 





Pusiic SPEAKING. By William R. Duffey and Francis A. Duffey. St. Louis, 
Mo.: B. Herder Book Co., 1944. Pp. xv, 338. $2.50. 
This book should be called a textbook or workbook in English since it is by no 
means limited to a treatment of the principles peculiar to the art of speaking in 
public. More than half of the book is devoted to grammar, syntax, pro- 
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nunciation, and the basic qualities of English style. It is textbook in the 
most unattractive sense of the word because of unvarying order of principle, 
explanation, illustration and class project. The authors describe the book in 
the preface as a “‘manual of ready reference,” but the arrangement of material, 
especially the treating of different parts of the same topic in separate chapters 
makes reference anything but ready. The book is divided into sixteen assign- 
ments “containing sufficient material for a two-credit course of one semester 
of public speaking” (Preface). Each assignment is further divided into six 
to eight minor headings. The first is usually a formidable list of words for 
drill in pronunciation, followed by an explanation of two or three principles 
of grammar or syntax. The third, an exposition of one of the essential 
qualities of style. The fourth, fifth and sixth headings deal with the proper 
material for public speaking, speech composition, delivery and platform tech- 
nique. For example, in Assignment Five we find: Drills for Pronunciation, 
Nouns, Order, Drills for vowel sounds, Gestures, Audience Reaction, 
Memoriter speaking, Class Project. The text of each assignment is profusely 
illustrated by selections from the classic English and American poets, prose 
writers and orators. No complete speeches are included. There are also 
numerous lists of words and sentences for practice. After every five assign- 
ments, a ready-made quiz is provided for the teacher. 

The two special merits claimed for the book are “the extensive treatment 
of diction and grammar, and the section devoted to outlines.” It is stated on 
the cover flap that “the authors, confronted by # lamentable deficiency in the 
knowledge of English grammar, have wisely attempted to remedy the con- 
dition .. .” If the English teachers have not been able to remedy the pre- 
vailing deficiency, it is surely presumption on the part of the Speech teacher 
to think he can not only remedy it but also teach the principles of oratorical 
expression in his limited amount of time. If the deficiency is so bad that half 
of the speech book must be given to these matters, it might be better to forget 
about public speaking and spend this time on the fundamentals of English 
grammar and syntax. Aside from this theoretical objection, so much elemen- 
tary material has seriously cramped the authors in their presentation of the 
principles of speech composition and delivery. The treatment of outlines is 
typical of the method used throughout the book. It is spread over three 
chapters. The principles are listed and two or three examples of good out- 
lines are given. Little attempt is made to facilitate the learning process of 
the student. The vocabulary of many parts of the text certainly is not that 
of the high school. “Words,” the student is warned, “are subject to environ- 
mental factors which may or may not preserve them” (p. 60). He is urged 
to read plays because “Dramatic literature, as it develops a sympathetic 
identification of the person with humanity, uses expressions peculiarly fitted 
for manifestation of cultural and social values” (p. 26). 

Fordham University. Joun C. Durry. 
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THE ONE Gop. By the Rev. Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O. P. Translated 
by Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B., $.T.D. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co., 
1943. Pp. viii, 736. $6.00. 

Father Garrigou-Lagrange’s De Deo Uno was published at Paris in 1938. 
It is a theological commentary question by question and, with minor exceptions, 
article by article, of St. Thomas Aquinas’ Summa Theologica, I qq. 1-26. 
Dom Bede Rose who previously translated the same author’s God: His 
Existence and His Nature, Providence, and Predestination now makes this 
commentary available in English. This review will take into account the work 
of both author and translator. 

It is in the Introduction (pp. 1-37) that we find the canons for judging 
this book. The first section of the Introduction is entitled ‘“The Importance 
and Significance of the Theological Summa of St. Thomas” (pp. 1-8). The 
second section is “The Method of St. Thomas Especially the Structure of 
the Articles of the Theological Summa” (pp. 9-31). The objections to the 
method of Aquinas are listed, e.g., that it is “too scholastic and artificial” ; 
“not sufficiently historical and real’; that it is too exclusively ‘‘a priori” and 
“deductive” and that it “seems at times to confound logical abstractions with 
the objectivity of things.” In the light of the Posterior Analytics, an attempt 
is made to show the necessity for constructing the various articles in the way 
Aquinas constructed them. This method is defended, because, as the ex- 
planation makes clear, it corresponds to the natural mode of operation of the 
human intellect. A section “On the Inductive Search for Definitions” (pp. 
17-19) is intended to show how to answer the second kind of scientific 
question, namely, what a thing is, e.g., what is God? The reason is assigned 
why, except in a few cases occurring only in mathematics, real or essential 
definitions cannot be demonstrated. How to accomplish “the transition from 
the nominal to the real and essential definition . . . by the gradual process 
of the division of the genera from the highest to the lowest, and by the 
inductive ascent to the specific difference from a comparison of similar and 
dissimilar things” (p. 17) is explained and illustrated. 

The third section of the Introduction, “The Relation Between the Study 
of Theology and the Interior Life” (pp. 31-37) shows that “By the study 
of theology the interior life is especially preserved from the two serious 
defects of subjectivism in piety and of particularism” (p. 32). 

This Introduction is significant. The second section, dealing with method, 
is important in itself as a succinct restatement of the essence of the method 
of demonstration. The traditional Aristotelian teaching on how to construct 
a demonstration is seen to have already contained the grain of truth buried 
in the errors of the methodologies proposed by Descartes and Hegel. This 
section has a practical importance for students of the Summa, inasmuch as 
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it constitutes a “How to Read St. Thomas” essay. Since the time of Bacon 
even teachers of Thomism have lost contact with the scientific frame of 
reference which Thomas presupposes. To many novices he therefore seems 
difficult, arid, unreadable and perhaps esoteric. This argues to our defects, 
not his. The limitations of the recipient determine his receptive capacity. It 
is distinctly possible that some recent criticisms of St. Thomas by conspicuous 
Thomists indicate their deficient appreciation of his method rather than actual 
errors or ambiguities in Aquinas. 

The actual commentary on the Summa itself must be judged in the light 
of this question: Does Father Garrigou-Lagrange practice in the body of the 
book what he preaches in the Introduction? Does he read and teach the content 
of the Summa in the light of the Aristotelian canons of scientific procedure? 
This not for the sake of that “excessive logical formalism” (p. 21) which he 
condemns, but to manifest the richness and depth of meaning which untrained 
minds distort. Especially when it is a question of theological points contro- 
verted only after the death of St. Thomas, does he successfully integrate the 
conclusions he reaches in the name of St. Thomas’ principles with these 
principles; if so does he do this in accordance with the methodological rules 
previously laid down? My own answer is that without a single defection six 
hundred and ninety pages of commentary apply injunctions laid down in the 
thirty-seven pages of Introduction. Father Garrigou-Lagrange’s one weakness 
seems to be dates: at least those he offers for various works of St. Thomas 
(p. 248) are somewhat surprising. They differ sharply in some instances 
from the dates assigned by Grabmann, Mandonnet and Pelster. 

It is with unmixed regret that attention is called to the translation. The 
translator’s good will is indubitable. The labor involved in a translation of 
736 pages and over two thousand footnotes—none of those checked by the 
reviewer have any inaccuracies in the references to the Summa—was not slight. 
He added several footnotes of his own, clearly distinguished from the author’s, 
to explain technical terms and also expanded the page index. Yet the transla- 
tion is unscholarly. Allusion is not made to the omission in the English of the 
“Index Generalis Questionum, Articulorum et Dubiorum” found in the Latin: 
an omission which no amplification of the page index can replace. Neither is 
stress laid on the fact that a more faithful following of the printing devices 
used in the Latin would have made clearer the logical structure of each 
question and article. We refer rather to errors in the translation due without 
exception not to ignorance but to carelessness and consisting frequently of 
the omission of a word, a phrase, a sentence or even (as on p. 31) of a whole 
paragraph. In the thirty-seven pages of Introduction there are seventy-nine 
corrections or insertions to be made. True, some of them are trivial, if any 
mistake in translating can be trivial, such as “supernaturally essential” (p. 6) 
instead of “essentially supernatural” (Cf. De Deo Uno, p. 11). Others are 
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quite serious, for instance, “In this same period we have Conrad Kollin, O.P. 
(d. 1536) who wrote a series of commentaries on the Summa Contra Gentes” 
(p. 7) instead of “In this same period we have Conrad Kollin, O.P. (d. 1536) 
who wrote commentaries on the same Summa [that is, on the Summa 
Theologica, not the Contra Gentiles]; and Sylvester Ferrariensis, O.P. 
(d. 1523) who wrote commentaries on the Summa Contra Gentiles” (Cf. De 
Deo Uno, p. 12). In the body of the book there are forty-five glaring errors. 
Not infrequently the results of these errors are surprising, and apart from 
occasional accidental heresy, amusing. For example, on p. 583, we read an 
explanation of what is meant by saying God is the direct cause of sin. This 
is assuredly an odd thing for any orthodox theologian to be explaining. The 
Latin makes clear (p. 454) that what Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange was showing 
was why God could not be the cause of sin, direct or indirect, in Himself 
or in another. In another place (p. 169), the translator suddenly turns the 
rector of the Angelicum, of all people, into a sounding board for Duns 
Scotus by having him say, “The Divine perfections are formally distinct 
from one another.” The correct translation is, ‘“The Divine perfections are 
formally present in the Deity, although not formally distinct” (Cf. De Deo 
Uno, p. 136). Although no acknowledgment is made, the translator seems to 
have taken advantage, for better or worse, of the work of other translators. 
His translation of sections of the Summa quoted by Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange 
agrees perfectly with the English Dominican translation in every instance 


checked by the reviewer. Similarly his translation (p. 8) of Canon 1360 §2 
of the new Code of Canon Law is identical with that found in Father 
Bachofen’s 4 Commentary on The New Code of Canon Law (v. p. 401). 
Unfortunately Father Bachofen’s translation here is incredible. It would be 
lamentable if the translator’s errors were to be attributed to Fr. Garrigou- 
Lagrange’s original. 

Notre Dame College of 8.1., N.Y. JAMEs V. MULLANEY. 


Mawn’s Vision or Gop. By Charles Hartshorne. Chicago: Willett, Clark & 

Co. Pp. vii, 360. $3.00. 

Even though one be in entire disagreement with the thesis of this book it 
does present innumerable problems that must be seen and handled in dealing 
with the subject of God’s existence and His Nature. Moreover, the author 
is sincerely trying to think out and to establish an acceptable solution to these 
problems. The solution he accepts is the “Second Type” thesis of what he 
considers the three groups of possible theses. He describes it as follows: 


There is no being in all respects absolutely perfect; but there is a being in some 
respect or respects thus perfect, and in some respect or respects not so, in some respects 
surpassable, whether by self or others being left open. Thus it is not excluded that the 
being may be relatively perfect in all the respects in which it is not absolutely perfect 


(p. 12). 
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The first type theism against which most of his arguments are directed 
considers God as “. . . being in all respects absolutely perfect or unsur- 
passable, in no way and in no respect surpassable or perfectible” (p. 11). 

The fundamental argument for rejecting the first type is that it makes 
God an unknowable “thing in itself.” For he holds that anthropomorphism 
is not on our part a falsification but the only possible means of making things 
intelligible to us. For, 


What things are for us, what we can get out of them, do with them, enjoy in the 
experience of them, that we can know. Also, what they may be as analogous to our- 
selves, like us, knowing, willing, loving beings—though perhaps less or more knowing, 
willing less or more powerfully, loving less or more comprehensively—all this we can 
conceive. But how we can even significantly ask, What can things be, neither as 
values to us nor as beings conceivable by analogy to us? has proved of the utmost 
difficulty to explain. Hence if God is the ‘wholly other,’ he is, philosophically regarded, 
an unattractive theme, to say the least (p. 88). 


Now the idea of God most widely accepted, being the author says the 
religious concept of God, is that God is Love. But to say God is loving and 
“wholly other” or absolutely perfect is contradictory. For “love is desire for 
the good of others, ideally all others” (p. 14). It is pre-eminently social, shar- 
ing in all that takes place in the other, partaking of its joys and sorrows. 
Being “wholly other” is self-love and this is not the “key to the love of others. 
The key to all relationship is social integration, by which, more or less im- 
partially, one recognizes in the present the significance of one’s own weal and 
woe in the future, or the affect of the same values in one’s neighbor” (p. 155). 
God to be love must, therefore, in some sense be social but to be social means 
to be related and affected by those relations and so the transcendence of the 
absolutely perfect strips God of His name—which is Love. 

There are many reasons why an antinomy arises for the author between 
the transcendence of absolute perfection and the attributes of God such as 
love, knowledge, righteousness, etc., which cannot here be discussed in detail. 
But there are some basic views that seem to affect the author’s fundamental 
position. One basic point of influence is that for him religion is not based on 
a Revelation which contains facts that he accepts as such without their essence 
being fully intelligible to him, but against which other of his statements must 
be measured. This seems evident when he speaks of the Trinity: 


The Trinity is supposed to meet the requirements of giving God an object of love 
which yet agrees with his absolute self-sufficiency, and also an object of love ‘worthy’ 
to be loved with so perfect a love as the divine. This is done by making the lover and 
the beloved identical—yet not identical. But whatever be the truth of this idea—whose 
mearing seems to me just as problematic as its truth, for, once more, nonsense is 
only nonsense, however you put a halo around it—it leaves the essential problem 


of the divine love unsolved (p. 164). 
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In so many words he holds that religious truth that contains a mystery is 
nonsense. Thus if the nature of God’s love is not perfectly clear to us, if it 
is not anthropomorphized and rationalized it is not love. This inherent ration- 
alism affects not only his treatment of purely theological questions but also his 
philosophy. Perhaps it could be said that in his particular philosophical 
approach it has a maximum effect. For according to his principles the nature 
of God overshadows the proof of his existence. The key principle he enunci- 
ates on page 25: “And we have painfully learned (all but one or two groups 
of philosophers) that the way to evaluate ideas is to deduce their consequences 
and compare these with the relevant data of experience.” 

Thus that idea of God that is consistent with experience is the kind of 
God that is, and so it would be utter nonsense to find in mystery the reason of 
positing existence. In other words his approach is entirely opposite to one 
that reasons: Something must be, but something whose nature, we recognize 
through the very proof of his existence, must be for our intelligence in some 
degree supra-intelligible and so in some degree mysterious. You can say, for 
example, that a two year old child loves, and knows that its mother loves, but 
you cannot say that it knows the self-sacrificing and disciplinary love of that 
mother nor does it understand it. Yet this love is understandable but not for 
that baby-mind; it is supra-intelligible for it. In like manner though with 


a much more fundamental difference can the creature affirm that God is 
love and yet at the same time be forced to posit it as supra-intelligible. This 


does not denature love nor force us into jabbering nonsense; we are merely 
forced to predicate love of which is the cause and source of love and at 
the same time expand the bounds of intelligibility by admitting we do not 
know the manner in which a nature, far beyond ours in perfection, loves and 
manifests His love. This is merely admitting the human mind knows something 
but not everything—for our reason can reach out to what it knows is and 
must be understandable but which our particular reason cannot fully under- 
stand. 

But though our rational limitations must be admitted that point of un- 
intelligibility should not be used to destroy the proof by which we have reached 
it. For example a certain paradox must stand in our attempt to reconcile the 
mercy and justice of God, or his righteousness and his love, but that is better 
than letting the paradox deny the rational proof that he is absolute righteous- 
ness and absolute love. Such a stand however is impossible to one who at- 
tempts to find an idea of God consistent with the data of experience. For this 
means that the definition is first posed and the meaning given in terms that 
do not transcend our experience. But what if from the very nature of the 
case there is no such definition of God. In philosophy are we not attempting 
an ultimate understanding of things and in that attempt we are forced beyond 
them to pose the existence of God but then because of his very transcendence 
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we cannot define Him as He is in Himself. If that is so, we must admit the 
mystery of his nature. From this point of view we can insist on the absolute 
perfection of God and yet not be able to give a perfect reconciliation of the 
coexistence of all the attributes we must apply to Him. The recognition of 
mystery is here not irrational. 

Such I think, is the fundamental difference of outlook and approach between 
the author and a Thomist on the main thesis of the book. I would not say 
between one holding a First Type thesis and the Second Type thesis because 
I think Professor Hartshorne sees the first type in terms of Leibniz and 
Spinoza rather than in terms of Thomism, although with a certain indifference 
to historical finesse he classes them all together. 

The conclusions of Dr. Hartshorne’s Second Type theism is given very 
bluntly after a clear analysis of what change implies (p. 259). He says: 


Matter is that utterly inflexible something which can assume all forms, but if we ask 
what its identity through these transformations may be, he can only answer, its unique 
flexibility. But the flexibility means only that identity is preserved; identity is 
presupposed rather than clarified. Is it not really God in whom the identity of the 
final subject of change consists? It is, I am about to argue, God who can be all things 
to all things, whose all-sympathetic teleology assumes all the changing states of the 
universal striving. Hence David of Dinant did well to identify matter with God, 
even though Aquinas regarded this view as ‘crazy.’ 


For “matter as the theme of existence, really one and really many in all 
its variations, can only be God in disguise” (p. 217). But this matter that has 
all the qualities of the beautiful, unity and diversity, is for the author, mind, 
for he utterly rejects crass materialism. And so we find him uniting his fun- 
damental stand on love with the necessity of being underlying all change and 
generation in the following terms: 


For the highest type of mind, the divine, contrasts with all other minds just in its 
infinitely superior capacity to unify the diverse. The way to find the most unity in the 
world is to see it as the expression of a single plan, and the only such plan conceivable 
is the love of God for the various forms of life and feeling, a sympathy flexible 
enough to appreciate simultaneously the joys and sorrows of all the multiform in- 
dividuals inhabiting all the worlds. Thus the divine as love is the only theme 


adequate to the cosmic symphony (p. 216). 


And yet to make love and righteousness intelligible and as noble as he 
wishes to make them God must be individual and personal, and yet as the 
necessarily existent subject of all change He approaches that which has the 
least identity—He becomes the subject of subjects. The material world, since 
it is, necessarily is, but it necessarily is always changing and only so maintains 
itself. But the “I” through mind has an identity that does not tolerate endless 
becoming and as a person resists entering into composition and this moreover 
is the perfection of the ego as opposed to the instability of the inanimate 
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order which cannot exist except in ever-changing composition. Certainly this 
integrity of person applies in a far higher degree to God, and if true sympathy 
and highest love must be interpreted as denying this integrity are we not 
making love and sympathy in the end irrational? The author never seems to 
face this difficulty. And so he does not understand why Aquinas says that 
David of Dinant most foolishly makes God that which enters into the com- 
position of other things. 

In composition the book suffers from lack of tight organization and often 
treats the reader to very involved sentences as well as acrimonious jibes that 
do nothing to strengthen the argument but rather weaken it by betraying 
personal prejudices of the author. 

Fordham University. E. G. SALMON. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHILD GumwANCE. Ed. by Ralph B. Winn. New York: 

The Philosophical Library, 1943. Pp. xvi, 456. $7.50. 

In these hurried days one is inclined to welcome a volume with such an 
imposing and promising title as Encyclopedia of Child Guidance—provided 
it is thorough and comprehensive. However, this work is so poorly done 
that one can only regret that it should have been published at all. It is 
much too brief, cursory, spotty and superficial to be of real assistance to the 
worker or student in the field, and it is entirely inadequate to give a proper 
view of the area to laymen or to those in other professional fields. The book 
consists of 456 pages covering only 216 entries which have been contributed 
by 74 authors. 

A few of the contributing authors are well-known psychologists and psychi- 
atrists but there are many who are little known in the field of child guidance, 
including some newspaper columnists, dance and speech teachers and the like, 
while the names of many of the outstanding persons in the field of child 
guidance are conspicuous by their absence. Psychologists with a Freudian 
point of view and those emphasizing projective techniques are extensively 
represented, whereas those having developmental and measurement approaches 
are comparatively few. 

The selection of topics for which the editor assumes full responsibility is 
indeed amazing. Although a Child Guidance Clinic is usually considered 
to require the services of a social worker, a psychologist and a psychiatrist, 
there are no entries for descriptions of the work of any of these professional 
members of a child guidance clinic staff. Neither does one find definitions 
of the “social history,” the “psychiatric interview” or of “psychometrics.” 
One looks in vain for such terms as “therapy,” “‘psychotherapy,” ‘“‘psycho- 
analysis,” “personality disorder,” or “psychopathic personality.” The terms 
“feeblemindedness” and “subnormal mentality” are not included although 
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“mental deficiency” and “retarded child” are. Strangely enough, three over- 
lapping entries are found for “genius,” “gifted child” and “superior child.” 
It is indeed surprising to find no mention of the problems of “stealing” and 
“running away” which are two of the most frequent problems met in child 
guidance work. 

Common symptoms and diagnostic terms often encountered in reports from 
child guidance clinics such as, “regression,” “infantile behavior,” “shyness,” 
“rationalization,” “neurosis,” “hysteria,” “tic,” “nervous habit,” “depres- 
sion,” “arithmetic disability,” “withdrawal” and “educational age” are only 
a few of terms which the reader would search for in vain. In view of these 
lacks in what should be the basic content of such a volume, it is all the more 
thwarting to find it cluttered with superficial material on such topics as “toys,” 
“play room,” “facial vision,” “visual arts tests,’’ and one is inclined to ques- 
tion the wisdom of including such items as ‘“‘chronaxy” and “altruism.” 

Many of the articles depend for their opening definitions on Warren’s 
Dictionary of Psychology, and hence do not represent original definitions of 
terms. Several of the more scholarly entries employ technical terms which 
the uninitiated reader would not be able to look up in this work. Bibliogra- 
phies following most of the entries vary greatly. Many contain only one or 
two references, either to other writings of the authors themselves, or single 
references to the works of Freud; yet such a topic as “play” carries 107 
references. Obviously no consistent editorial policy has been operative. 

The article on “religious beliefs,” by a former minister of unspecified de- 
nomination, is most unorthodox and hardly representative of any established 
religion. It denounces the doctrine of original sin and defines “the religious 
attitude as that mental adjustment which a child makes, consciously or un- 
consciously, to the wider social world.” The latter refers, not to “social 
intercourse with other people present,” but to “the world of societal relations 
which reach out beyond his grasp, a world of fancy or dream. . . . Only 
when he reacts to a wider social environment can a child be said to be truly 
religious.” Nowhere in this discussion does one find positive suggestions on 
the use of religious beliefs and religious training in a constructive way in a 
child guidance program, nor do there appear any correlative articles on moral 
and ethical values in child guidance. 

The volume does not make up in typography or format for its lack in 
comprehensiveness or quality of content, for spelling and typographical errors 
are numerous and the paper and printing are poor. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that none will misjudge the splendid work being done in many child 
guidance clinics by this inadequate attempt to synthesize knowledge in this 


field. 
Child Guidance Clinic, Fordham University. DororHEA McCartuy. 
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THE PsycHo.ocy or JuNnG. By Jolan Jacobi. Translated by K. W. Bash. 

New Haven: Yale University Press, 1943. Pp. xi, 166. $2.50. 

Dr. C. G. Jung, of Zurich, began his scientific career as a psychiatrist ; he 
then came under the influence of Freud, but his peculiar development of the 
original psychoanalytic ideas diverged so much from “orthodox” psychoanaly- 
sis that Freud refused to acknowledge Jung as his follower. Jung, however, 
never wholly abandoned certain fundamental tenets of Freudism and must 
be reckoned, broadly speaking, with the psychoanalytic school. His influence 
in psychology, normal and abnormal, has been very great. His views are 
important because of the many writers who, in various fields, have adopted 
Jung’s principles. 

The present work is a comprehensive and succinct summary of Jung’s 
ideas. Dr. Jacobi is the first, as Jung himself states in a short preface, to 
give such a survey of her master’s teachings. The book is, therefore, welcome, 
and is rendered still more valuable by a very complete bibliography of Jung’s 
publications in German and other languages. Dr. Jacobi claims that Jung’s 
psychology is of as “fundamental and revolutionizing significance for our 
knowledge of the psyche as the discoveries of modern physics.” The critical 
reader will have much to object against this evaluation. This, however, 
does not diminish the value of the book, which, though not always easy 
reading, furnishes a useful introduction into the matter. 

Catholic University of America. RUDOLF ALLERS. 


RELIGION 


THE ONE Story. The Life of Christ. By Manuel Komroff. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co., 1943. Pp. 219. $2.50. 

THE SHortr Story oF Jesus. By Walter Lowrie. New York: Chas. 

Scribner’s Sons, 1943. Pp. xv, 238. $2.50. 

Mr. Komroft’s book is a harmony of the Gospels from the Authorized King 
James Version. The author has taken the fullest account of each incident, 
following what he takes to be the chronological order. He does not give his 
reasons for the order preferred, and there would be no point in submitting 
it to criticism. Unfortunately he has omitted the two Prologues of Luke and 
John and the two Genealogies. The book should be a treasure to those who 
wish to read the Story of Christ in the most beautiful English version. 

The chief interest of The Short Story of Jesus lies in the author’s claim 
to write as “a believer who is at the same time by nature and by training a 
critic.” The expectation aroused by this prefatory remark is, however, dis- 
appointed in the sequel. Dr. Lowrie professes to believe in Jesus as the “only 
Son of God”; he accepts also the “Incarnation,” “miracles” and the “Resurrec- 
tion.” But all these objects of his faith require quotation marks. The Jesus 
whom he believes in as the Son of God is a man who, up to the time of the 
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Baptism, does not understand that God is his Father in so peculiar a sense 
that He could single him out individually and address him personally as “my 
Son” (p. 16). Even after the Baptism Jesus shows unwisdom in the choice 
of his disciples (p. 57), and requires guidance as to the nature and extent of 
his mission (p. 87). The Resurrection which Dr. Lowrie accepts seems to 
be little more than a spiritual afterlife of Christ of which the Apostles were 
convinced because of certain very equivocal spiritual experiences. Note too that 
“we must get it out of our heads that there could be any historical proof of 
a resurrection from the dead, or that it is reasonable to require a compelling 
proof of anything which is properly a matter of faith” (p. 220). As to 
miracles, the author admits the miraculous in the life of Christ provided that 
we avoid the naiveté of regarding the observed uniformity of nature as a law 
in a juridical sense (sic), and provided that we are not so maladroit as to 
define miracle as a contravention of the unalterable laws of nature (p. 28). 
At any rate the desupernaturalized wonders of Our Lord’s life cannot be 
used as arguments for his divinity and he himself had no notion of performing 
them that people might believe in him (p. 51). 

More interesting—and confusing—is the author’s frank exposure of what 
he means by belief. Referring to the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection and the 
divinity of Christ Dr. Lowrie has this to say: “Here as in all questions of faith, 
the categories of criticism—certain, probable, doubtful—do not apply. Here is 
not a question of historical knowledge, which at best is only an approximation, 
but it is a question of faith; and I hold with subjective certitude many beliefs 
like the Resurrection of Jesus, which objectively must be accounted uncertain” 
(pp. 5-6). Even resuscitations of the dead (of which there are none in the 
Gospels) could not be used to establish the divinity of Christ, for “there 
can be no proof that Jesus was God. That is a matter of faith. We could not 
possibly entertain the notion of proving that he was God, if we had any 
adequate notion of what God is” (p. 77). Hence Dr. Lowrie is prepared to 
accept as certain what is uncertain: he takes some kind of Incarnation as a 
matter of faith; and yet he denies the possibility of establishing with historical 
certainty the facts which prove it to be a matter of faith. It would seem that 
the word “believe” should also travel in quotation marks. 

Side by side with this religious credulity the author shows the historical 
skepticism which is expected of him as a “critic,” but he is franker than most 
in exposing the subjective norms which guide him. Speaking of the incident 
of the demoniac of Gerasa he says: 


It has to be admitted that this story is as well attested by external evidence as 
any story in the Gospels. The three Evangelists tell it in substantially the same way; 
its authenticity cannot be impugned by textual or by literary criticism—and yet we 
cannot believe that the story is true, and would not if we could. Above and beyond 
the ‘higher criticism’ so called there is a still higher. When more definite canons of 
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criticism fail, we have to rely upon tact. The feel of this passage prompts us to suspect 
that the texture is not genuine (p. 72). 


Indeed throughout the book the author’s reliance upon feeling bolstered by 
the traditional Rationalistic criticism enables him to correct, suppress, alter 
and contradict the evidence given by eyewitnesses. And here he conforms more 
closely to type. But in doing so he has not, as he thinks, succeeded in telling 
“a more coherent and plausible story than do the well known Lives of Jesus, 
or in depicting the Lord in a strange but more sublime light” (p. xii). Rather 
in The Short Story the Jesus of history retains the same diminutive stature, 
and the Jesus of faith is dissociated from all objective reality. 

L’Immaculée-Conception, Montreal. Joun J. HEENAN. 


THE Vita Curist1 oF LUDOLPHUS THE CARTHUSIAN. By Sister Mary 
Immaculate Bodenstedt, $.N.D., Ph.D. Washington, D. C.: The Catho- 
lic University Press, 1944. Pp. viii, 160. $2.00. 

This dissertation, submitted for the doctorate in philosophy at the Catholic 
University of America, is not only scholarly but refreshingly readable. 

In the first place, The Vita Christi of Ludolphus the Carthusian is well 
organized. There is a very good Preface which says what it has to say with 
clarity and brevity. There follow five chapters entitled respectively: The 
Life and Writings of Ludolphus; The Sources of the Vita Christi; The 
Influence of the Vita Christi; An Analysis of the Vita Christi; Prayer in the 
Vita Christi. A Conclusion of two and a half pages suitably brings the 
work to an end. 

There is a full Bibliography and an admirable Index. From the stand- 
point of format little if anything is left to be desired. The book is a credit 
to the Catholic University Press. So far as I can discover there is but one 
typographical error (page 146) and only an occasional lack of capitalization 
as in the lower case for the initial of the word “mother” when that Mother 
is none other than the Mother of Jesus (page 148). But these are relatively 
minor trivia. 

The Notes at the foot of the pages are gratifyingly full and explicit. In 
a real sense, they contribute much to the worth of the volume, especially for 
the scholar who would like to pursue this intriguing study farther. One is 
not in a quandary as to what and where and when a certain reference may be 
or be found, or was published. There are also sentences here and there to 
make the references even clearer. No one interested in this field of research 
but will feel himself indebted to Sister Mary Immaculate for the extreme care 
with which this part of her work was prepared and set forth. 

The life and writings of Ludolphus the Carthusian are far too little known 
among the laity, I fancy. There is need of a good and complete English 
translation. Of course, Ludolphus does not rank with the great biographers 
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of Jesus, and the author of this dissertation with disarming frankness says so. 
Indeed, her frankness is one of the charming features of her work. One some- 
times meets with a very different spirit in such a book as this; for it is so easy 
and only natural for a writer to be carried away with his subject. Sister Mary 
Immaculate Bodenstedt maintains throughout a scholarly detachment, which 
is not to be interpreted as scholarly coldness, much less indifference, as to 
where the chips of criticism may fly or fall. 

I should be remiss if I did not add that Father Ziegler is to be congratu- 
lated for the excellence of his guidance. The book is a credit to him as it is 
to the author. May I conclude with the suggestion that Sister Mary Immacu- 
late now turn her hand to translating Ludolphus’ Vita Christi into the lucid 
English prose that she commands. 

Hunter College, New York. SAMUEL WHITE PATTERSON. 


Mater Eccresia. An Inquiry into the Concept of the Church as Mother 
in Early Christianity. By Joseph C. Plumpe. Washington, D. C.: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1943. Pp. xxi, 149. $2.00. 

This is number five in the Catholic University of America Studies in 
Christian Antiquity under the general editorship of Professor Johannes 
Quasten. In an article in 1939, Doctor Plumpe had put the question whether 
the notion of the Church as a mother can be found earlier than in the writings 
of Tertullian. The first three chapters of the present work endeavor to 
answer this question. The remaining chapters are concerned with determin- 
ing the origin of this concept of Mother Church. 

Of course, there was a scriptural prototype in St. Paul’s allegory in the 
Epistle to the Galatians of the celestial Jerusalem, ‘four mother,” and ‘Mother 
Faith” found in Polycarp and Hermas was a transition to “Mater Ecclesia.” 
But it is only in the Acts of the Confessors of Lyons and Vienne written 
in 177 a.p. that we find the earliest preserved instance of the term “Mother” 
used for the Church. Both motherhood and virginity are attributed to her. 
It is to be noted that many of these confessors came originally from the East. 

The familiar way in which Tertullian used “Mother” for the Church 
shows that for him it was not a new but rather a quite familiar concept. 
The School of Alexandria, developed under Clement and Origen, gave 
impetus to this concept of the Church, finding in scriptural texts variety 
and freshness with which to delineate her. Clement speaks of her familiarly 
with love and veneration. Origen, the scholar, shows rather an intellectual 
interest. His preoccupation with the Church as the invisible, celestial church 
militates against the love of a mother that suffers and feels with us. 

In the works of Cyprian the Church is spoken of as mother more than 
thirty times. Here we find a mother throbbing with life, who loves her 
children, rejoices with them, mourns their defection from the faith and 
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welcomes them back with open arms. An appeal to such a mother was of 
greater service than doctrinal arguments to sustain and encourage the Chris- 
tians in Africa in the persecutions that so sorely tried them. 

St. Methodius of Philippi, an Easterner born and bred, returns us to 
the mystic Eastern concept of the Church as Mother and Virgin, a view 
we have already seen held by the confessors of Lyons,:and the origin of which 
was in the East. All this leads Dr. Plumpe to conclude that it is in Asia 
Minor, possibly Antioch or Jerusalem, that we must look for the origin 
of the practice of calling the Church “Mother.” ‘Mater Ecclesia” most 
likely came to Africa directly from the East, not from Rome. Cyprian’s 
concept of “Mother Church,” however, was not that of the mystic East 
but, as we have seen, that of the church of the people. To the Roman 
character, conservative, unemotional and cautious, the concept of the Church 
as mother was foreign. It was only in the latter part of the fourth century 
that the Church at Rome was spoken of as “Mother.” 

The work is furnished with indices and illustrations. 
Alma College, Calif. EpWARD HAGEMANN. 


THE Mora.ity oF IMPERFECTIONS: Thomistic Studies No. I. By the Rev- 
erend James C. Osbourn, O.P. Washington, D. C.: Pontifical Faculty of 
Theology. Dominican House of Studies, 1943. Pp. xii, 247. $2.75. 

This book is the first in a proposed series whose purpose is stated by the un- 
named Editors in their Preface as “. . . none other than a revitalization of the 
spirit and precious heritage of Catholic theology as faithfully transmitted by 
St. Thomas Aquinas from the Fathers of the Church to his successors” (p. 
vii). They judge that “In no age did Catholic theology run greater risks of 
becoming stagnant and utterly sterile than she does now in our own time (p. 
vii)... . These two things then, to regain what has been lost and to revitalize 
what has been retained, that is, to apply the truths of faith to modern life, 
these are the objectives set for the proposed series of studies” (p.viii). 

The author wishes to prove that “the material of the better good, though 
indeterminate and not formally obligatory while in the order of abstraction, 
can and does become formally obligatory whenever it is determined to the con- 
crete better good for the individual by God either directly through the chan- 
nels of divine inspiration or indirectly through human reason’s ability and 
diligence in exploring the marginal implications of the principle of finality” 
(p. 230-231). Father Osbourn is under no illusion that he is defending a 
thesis popular at the present time. He knows that not only all the writers of 
manuals of moral theology disagree with him (except Fr. Vermeersch), but 
also the Salmanticenses (pp. 28-35 and 225-231) and the most widely re- 
spected contemporary Thomistic theologian Pére Garrigou-Lagrange (p. 3, p. 
75, p. 84, p. 227). When a Thomistic theologian finds himself at odds with 
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such Thomists as these the direction that his argument will take is antece- 
dently clear: those opposed have misunderstood St. Thomas. That is always 
a possibility to be sure: whether Fr. Osbourn succeeds in showing that is also 
an actuality is another matter. 

The book is divided into three sections. 


An introductory section comprising the first three chapters traces the question of 
moral imperfections from its original statement through its historical development to 
its ultimate formulation in our modern manuals. ... The second section involving 
two chapters on the theories of origins marks the tendency to compromises, a period 
of hesitancy and transition away from St. Thomas already strong in the days of 
Suarez. It also gives us a glimpse of the other side of the story as found in the 
Masters of the Spiritual Life... . A third and final section embracing five chapters 
is devoted to St. Thomas’ solution of the problem (p. ix). 


The supreme importance, practical as well as theoretical, of the thesis pro- 
posed forces the reader to disregard minor issues like obscurity of style, and 
come to grips at once with the central question: Does or does not Father 
Osbourn prove, in the lights of Catholic tradition and of reason, that there 
is no such thing as a positive moral imperfection in the concrete order? Does 
or does not the author demonstrate that the performance of an act morally 
good in itself is a sin whenever a morally better is concretely possible? 

I do not know. Categorical disagreement with the author’s conclusion 
would require at least as much familiarity with the relevant sources, e.g., the 
various manuscripts of the Way of Perfection of St. Teresa of Avila, as the 
author possesses. This reviewer lacks that familiarity. But categorical agree- 
ment is equally impossible for the following reasons. 1. The argument from 
reason covers forty pages and is summarized as follows: ‘““A human act cannot 
be morally sound and perfect unless it be resolvable to and performed in con- 
formity with the principle of finality which is the ultimate principle of moral- 
ity. But the deliberate choice of the inferior good concretely considered is 
out of conformity with and beyond the regency of this principle. Therefore 
it is evil.” (p. 187). The major is true and can be used to prove what St. 
Thomas intended it to prove, namely, that no human action that proceeds 
from a deliberate reason can be morally indifferent if it be considered in indi- 
viduo (Summa Theologica, Ia-Ilae, q. 18, a. 9). But the minor cannot be 
conceded nor does the proof for it seem to answer this obvious objection: the 
man who chooses a good, even though it be inferior, is still choosing a means, 
though not the best means to the end, hence his act is not “out of conformity 
with and beyond the regency of this principle.” 

2. The evidence that Fr. Osbourn offers from the writings of the “Masters 
of the Spiritual Life” supports no categorical conclusion. ‘The only one that 
can be legitimately inferred from his brilliant discussion of St. Teresa of Avila, 
for example, is that the censor of the Valladolid manuscript of the Way of 
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Perfection, Dominic Bajiez, O.P., was opposed to the doctrine of positive 
moral imperfections. He admits (p. 80) that the references to the existence 
of such imperfections found in the Escorial manuscript were probably deleted 
in the Valladolid not by the Saint but by the censor. 

3. There is not any text from St. Thomas quoted that can be satisfactorily 
interpreted in a sense favorable to Fr. Osbourn’s thesis. "Take two examples. 
St. Thomas is cited (p. 223) as saying “ . . . the perfect who are so named 
by reason of interior perfection of charity think that very perfection of charity 
itself induces them to an observance of the counsels, not that they are bound 
to them in such a way as to be guilty of sin for not performing them; but a 
refusal to do so would be prejudicial to their degree of perfection” (In IV 
Sent. d. 30, a. 4 ad 3). The meaning is plain: the nonobservance of the 
counsels on the part of the perfect is not a sin. Commenting on this Fr. 
Osbourn says: “There is not the slightest doubt as to his meaning; the only 
thing prejudicial to virtue in the strictly moral sense is sin” (p. 224). What 


has happened here? St. Thomas said in the first part of the quoted sentence 
that not to observe the counsels is not a sin, even in the perfect; and Father 
Osbourn is explaining this by saying that it is a sin. The obvious reason for 
this apparent explanation by way of contradiction is given by Fr. Osbourn 
himself: “the only thing prejudicial to virtue in the strictly moral sense is sin.” 
Perhaps; but then St. Thomas is contradicting himself by saying that what is 


not asin is asin. The only way out is to admit that there is something other 
than sin that is prejudicial to one’s degree of perfection, namely, positive moral 
imperfections, such as a remiss act of virtue. In another place (p. 230), the 
author quotes Aquinas to the effect that “To sin is to fall short of a perfect 
act” (Summa Theologica Ia-Ilae, q. 75, a. 4 ad 2). True, but irrelevant, 
for what Fr. Osbourn must show is that to fall short of a perfect act is a sin. 
But a universal affirmative proposition cannot be converted simply. Of course 
if the sentence just quoted from the Summa were an essential definition of sin, 
then on account of the matter of the proposition, it could be converted simply. 
But if such is the case it must first be shown from the context that St. Thomas 
did intend to define and not to predicate. 

Only a bold reader will categorically deny that Fr. Osbourn has proved his 
point. The rest of us who find ourselves unable to assent to his thesis will be 
satisfied for the time with doubting. But doubters and deniers are going to 
be convinced at the very least that questions embarrassing to their position 
have been raised. Moreover, assent, doubt, denial will all converge on one 
point of agreement: a problem more critical for practical morality and more 
confused in the minds of moralists, as the first chapter manifests by quotations, 
could not have been selected for clarification. 

James V. MuLtaney. 


Notre Dame College of §.1I.,N.Y. 
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PRAYER AND INTELLIGENCE. By Jacques Maritain. Translated from the 
French by Algar Thorold. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1943. (Repub- 
lished.) Pp. 56. $1.00. 

In this little book, the author has attempted simply “to disentangle and 
state as clearly as possible, in the spirit of Christian tradition and of Saint 
Thomas, the main directions which seem suitable to the spiritual life of per- 
sons living in the world and occupied in intellectual pursuits.” Compactly 
written and enriched by a variety of quotations from masters of the spiritual 
life, the book is divided into three parts, comprising (1) Comments on Sacred 
Doctrine; (2) Reflections on the spiritual life; (3) Notes on prayer taken 
from the writings of the Saints. 

Part I shows that there is a special relation between the intellectual life 
and that of prayer since “prayer demands of the soul that she should leave 
the region of sensory images for the sphere of the Pure Intelligible and what 
lies beyond, while the operation of the intelligence grows more perfect in pro- 
portion to its emancipation from sensory images.” In us, as in God, love must 
proceed from the Word, that is from the spiritual possession of the truth. As 
everything that is in the Word is found in the Holy Spirit, so must our 
knowledge pass into our power of affection by love. “Love must proceed 
from Truth and Knowledge must bear fruit in love.” If either condition is 
wanting, our prayer is deficient. By prayer, the author means “that which 
is made in the secret depth of the heart—in so far as it is directed to con- 
templation and union with God.” The author wishes to teach that “the 
intelligence itself can only develop its highest powers in so far as it is pro- 
tected and fortified by the peace given by prayer.” He shows that the closer 
a soul approaches God by love, the simpler grows the gaze of her intelligence 
and that the life of prayer alone can enable her to unite to an unswerving 
fidelity to truth, a great intellectual charity toward her neighbor. In order 
to preserve a right direction and escape dangers, however, prayer must be 
supported and fed by theology. The conclusion of this first section is that 
“the normal method for those who have the grace to lead these two lives 
together is to unite the life of the intelligence and that of charity on a basis 
of mutual inter-aid, on condition, however, that they thoroughly understand 
that the latter is worth infinitely more than the former, and that they always 
hold themselves ready to abandon all for the sake of divine love.” 

Part II is a development of the call of love to the greatest possible con- 
formity to the divine pattern. Whatever be our vocation, in order to make 
progress in this path, we must decide to give ourselves to God without reserve. 
We must “cross the ditch,” as Pére Lallemant calls it in his Spiritual Doe 
trine, be purified in the Night of the Senses and the Night of the Spirit, and 
then hope to be transformed in him and to say with Saint Paul: “I no longer 
live, it is Christ who lives in me.” 
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The degree of Christian perfection which is compatible with the present 
life demands “the exclusion of everything repugnant to the movement of love 
toward God—not only mortal sin but everything which prevents affections 
being directed wholly in God. In this degree of charity, man loves himself 
only in and for God.” The pursuit of the end implies the use of suitable 
means. “Although the precept of charity does not require, necessarily and for 
all, the religious state, it does suppose a spiritual practice of the evangelical 
counsels adapted to each one’s state of life.” For, according to Saint John of 
the Cross, “When the evening of life comes, we shall all be judged on love.” 

It is the author’s belief that the supreme means of attaining the perfection 
of charity and its exercise is a means which is not disjoined from that end. 
It is divine contemplation or union with God “through an experimental, lov- 
ing and ineffable knowledge of him which we may all desire to receive from 
his Grace and particularly through the assiduous practice of prayer.” The 
main thesis in this section is that those engaged in active life have a special 
reason for being attached to contemplation as they have a most pressing need 
of prayer. “If it should happen that the conditions of this life render access 
to the highest forms of contemplation more difficult, the substance of con- 
templation will not be denied on that account; and they should ask of the 
divine mercy the grace of a sufficient intensity of interior life for their very 
activity, at least in its mode of production, to proceed from the superabund- 
ance of their contemplation.” From the words of Saint Augustine, “The 
love of the truth seeks a holy repose, the necessity which love imposes accepts 
justified toil,” the deduction is drawn that when a man is called from the 
contemplative to the active_life, “his vocation does not come by way of sub- 
traction, but rather by that of addition.” 

Contemplation is entirely supernatural, depending essentially on the Gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, and should not be loved for its own sake but for its end— 
union with God through love. After warning his readers that they should 
abstain from seeking extraordinary graces and lights, which in themselves are 
foreign to the essence of contemplation, Mr. Maritain supports by quotations 
from the Summa Theologica his thesis that “the contemplative life is suitable 
to man in regard to his most perfect possession, the intellect, and in relation 
to the proper object of that faculty, namely the intelligibles.” After enumer- 
ating the means proposed by the Church to dispose us to receive the grace of 
contemplation and stressing the preparation which demands purity of heart, 
detachment, and abandonment to Providence, Mr. Maritain concludes in 
agreement with the statement expressed in Pére Lallemant’s Spiritual Doc- 
trine: ““With contemplation, we shall do more for ourselves and others in one 
month than we shall do without it in ten years.” 

In Part III the excerpts quoted are from the writings of Saints Augustine, 
John of the Cross, Teresa and others. 

College of New Rochelle. MorHe_er GRACE. 
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THE PRoBLEM OF Pain. By C. S. Lewis. New York: The Macmillan 

Co., 1943. Pp. ix, 148. $1.50. 

In the Preface, the author states his purpose to “solve the intellectual 
problem raised by suffering.” The problem embraces both human and animal 
pain. 

For the former he succeeds in a way that inspires patience and fortitude. 
The main thesis is a beautiful and consoling, if incomplete, Christian phil- 
osophy of suffering, expressed with originality and bringing conviction, but 
without emotional appeal except such as the argument itself carries. The 
thesis is well sustained: “God has paid us the intolerable compliment of 
loving us,” as contrasted with merely being kind to us. In view of that 
love and the Fall, “tribulation can never cease, until God either sees us 
remade or sees that our remaking is hopeless.” 

By his own admission the author does not understand St. Paul’s sublime 
teaching on our suffering as meritorious for heaven and as completing the 
work of redemption, and so does not incorporate it into his philosophy of 
pain. His chapter on animal pain has little worth. 

With full appreciation of the soundness and beauty of the author’s main 
thesis, we recognize in the deeper reaches of his thought a curious and in- 
compatible mingling of Orthodox Christianity, Protestant private interpre- 
tation and Modernist subjectivism. This is especially true when he has 
occasion to deal with the great anchor truths. The nature and function 
of the human soul are misunderstood. Human bodies have animal ancestry. 
“We do not know how many of these creatures (animals become men) 
God made.” The elevation of man seems to consist in this change from ani- 
mality to humanity. The fall seems to consist in a modified lapse from hu- 
manity to animality. Some animals will enjoy some kind of immortality. 
The Bible, if it is the word of God, appears not to be inerrant. Hell does 
not seem to have eternal duration, because souls who go there will no longer 
be human souls. “Christ in the flesh, was not omniscient.” 

A vigorous thinker and ardent Christian like Mr. Lewis may be expected, 
if given time, to think these questions through to consistency, and thus achieve 
a new Christian synthesis that will preserve fully orthodox truth and all 
that is best in the moderns. 


Fordham University. Joun F. Dwyer. 





Cuats WitH Prospective Converts. By M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. St. 

Paul, Minn.: Radio Replies Press, 1943. Pp. vii, 196. 

These “Chats” originally appeared as a series of articles in the New 
Zealand Tablet and the Sydney Catholic Weekly. They are logical, scholarly, 
interesting and easily understood. ‘The topics covered present a compre- 
hensive though brief course of instruction in the principal articles of the 
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Catholic Faith. Fair-minded non-Catholics and prospective converts will 
find a clear exposition of the Catholic Faith. Directors of convert classes, 
teachers of Religion and the Catholic layman will reap fruit from reading 
these ehats. This book may be used profitably in Senior High School and 
in Study Clubs. 

Fordham University. Joun M. ButcHer. 


THE Rosary oF Mary. Translations of the Encyclical and Apostolic Letters 
of Pope Leo XIII. Collected by William Raymond Lawler, O.P., P.G. 
Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1944. Pp. xvii, 220. $2.00. 
This collection of Pope Leo XIII’s Letters on the Rosary includes trans- 

lations of the following Papal pronouncements: Supremi A postolatus (Sept. 1, 

1883) ; Salutaris Ille (Dec. 24, 1883) ; Superiore Anno (Aug. 30, 1884) ; 

Quod Auctoritate Apostolica (Dec. 22, 1885); Vi E Ben Noto (Sept. 20, 

1887) ; Quamquam Pluries (Aug. 15, 1889); Octobri Mensi (Sept. 22, 

1891); Magnae Dei Matris (Sept. 8, 1892); Laetitiae Sanctae (Sept. 8, 

1893) ; Jucunda Semper (Sept. 8, 1894) ; Adjutricem Populi (Sept. 5, 1895) ; 

Fidentem Piumque (Sept. 20, 1896) ; Augustissimae Virginis Mariae (Sept. 

12, 1897) ; Diuturni Temporis (Sept. 5, 1898) ; Ubi Primum (Oct. 2, 1898) ; 

Parta Humano Generi (Sept. 8, 1901). 

For the most part the translations offered here are not new. The London 
Tablet published nearly all of them shortly after each was issued. ‘The trans- 
lation of the Apostolic Constitution Udi primum was published in The Irish 
Rosary, December, 1898. In addition to the translations there is (pp. 201- 
217) a “Summary of Indulgences granted by the Roman Pontiffs to the 
members of the Confraternity of the Most Holy Rosary and to the Faithful 
in General” together with the sources of each indulgence. Father Lawler’s 
list includes not only those granted up to the time of the Apostolic Constitution 
Ubi Primum but also “changes and additions made by the successors of Pope 
Leo XIII” (p. 189). Of particular interest to members of the Confraternity 
of the Most Holy Rosary will be the sixty indulgences granted exclusively to 
them, in addition to the seventeen granted to all the faithful. 

This enlightening series of Papal meditations and exhortations on the mean- 
ing, eficacy and beauty of the Rosary will be prized by Rosary Confraternity 
members especially, but will lead all the faithful to a more appreciative par- 
ticipation in the yearly October devotions. 

Notre Dame College of §.1.,N.Y. James V. MuLLaneY. 


From A Morninc Prayer. By John M. Haffert. New York: The Scapu- 
lar Press, 1943. Pp. xiii, 151. $2.00. 
From a Morning Prayer is a sequel to Mr. Haffert’s well-known book 
Mary in Her Scapular Promise, which did much to popularize the Scapular 
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Devotion in this country. The present work tells the story of Mr. Haffert’s 
life and of how he came after the strange vicissitude of an eight years’ stay 
among the Carmelites to realize his scapular apostolate outside the Carmelite 
Congregation. The Morning Prayer which he introduced for the Scapular 
Membership is very similar to the Morning Offering of the Apostleship of 
Prayer, and along with this he introduced the “wordless prayer’”—kissing 
of the Scapular. as a conscious act of union of thought with the Blessed 
Mother. The Scapular Militia that was initiated by the Carmelite Fathers 
eight months before Pearl Harbor, Mr. Haffert cooperating, has adopted this 
Morning Prayer and “wordless prayer” and represents a very remarkable 
growth in the Scapular Membership. 

Fordham University. W. TALLon. 

















LATIN GRAMMAR. By Cora Carroll Scanlon and Charles L. Scanlon. St. 

Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co., 1944. Pp. ix, 334. $3.00. 

This book is not just an ordinary grammar. “This Latin Grammar is 
intended for students entering Seminaries or religious novitiates without 
previous study of Latin, for Sisters in communities that recite the breviary 
and the growing number of lay people who use the Roman Missal and 
Breviary” (Preface). The twenty lessons comprehend all the essentials 
of grammar and vocabulary required for the reading of these two books. 
The practice vocabularies in the lessons “comprise the 914 words that make 
up the ordinary of the Mass, and the three Requiem Masses with their 
additional Collects,” while the Latin-English vocabulary in the appendix 
contains all the words used in the Missal and Breviary. The grammatical 
principles are stated in simple, clear and concise language. The exercises are 
practical and helpful. This book will be particularly useful for laymen who 
wish to follow a late vocation. 

Fordham University. 

















Joun M. BuTcHeEr. 






SCIENCE 


Fact AND FicTIon IN Mopern Science. By Henry V. Gill, $.J. Dublin: 

M. H. Gill and Son, Ltd., 1943. Pp. vi, 194. 

In this volume of fourteen disparate essays the author reconsiders critically 
some “aspects of science closely related to philosophy which, under one form 
or another, are constantly being revived” (p. v). No new facts are presented. 
But analysis exposes several fictions as advertised by “the second-class scientist, 
or vulgarisateur, who has the most frequent entrée into newspaper columns 
and uses his opportunity to try to revive materialism” (p. 160). The author 
reveres and follows “those leaders in science who have never felt their deep 
knowledge of Nature any bar to their belief in God and their responsibility 
to Him as Creator” (p. 160). The essays proceed “not in that semi-hostile 
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manner which is sometimes assumed by non-scientific teachers, but as a 
reverent and sympathetic explanation of God’s created universe” (p. 72). 
Readers who are not averse to some blunt, hard thinking and “who would like 
to know how these theories look when viewed from a Catholic standpoint” 
(p. v), will find these essays interesting and instructive. 

“Flashes of Genius” (pp. 1-14) retells the story of Hamilton’s intuition 
of Quaternion multiplication and Poincaré’s discovery of Fuchsian functions 
and concludes with Augustine that “these sudden flashes of understanding 
occupy a middle place between two periods of conscious hard thinking” 
(p. 13). In “The Nature of Scientific Knowledge” (pp. 15-28) the un- 
demonstrable intuition of first principles is distinguished with Aristotle from 
scientific knowledge derived from variable sense data, and from infallible 
faith as a supernatural gift of God. “The Constituents of Matter” (pp. 29- 
51) presents in brief compass a balanced interpretation of the standard facts 
of current atomic physics. “From Physics to Philosophy” (pp. 52-59) repeats 
with notable revisions the “three-dimensional sound-picture simile,” first 
proposed in THouGuT III (1928), 396-406, to illustrate (with dubious suc- 
cess) the matter-form theory of the Scholastics. 

In “Logic and Modern Science” (pp. 60-72) the author sounds a sober 
warning against the mésalliance of mathematics with physics because “the only 
logical connection between them is a numerical one” (p. 70). “The Origin 
of Life” (pp. 73-85) sharply develops the classic dilemma: “Either life arose 
from chemical combinations through spontaneous generation, or it appeared 
first in the universe through the direct action of an Agent capable of producing 
life” (p. 74). The latter alternative is re-enforced strongly by “Entropy, 
Life and Evolution” (pp. 86-98) in which it is shown that “evolution tends 
towards an increase of order, i. e., a decrease of entropy, while the elements 
which constitute the evolving organisms tend towards an increase of disorder, 
i. e., an increase of entropy” ( p. 95). Eddington’s famous address on “The 
Decline of Determinism” (Nature 129 (1932), 233-240), interpreting 
Heisenberg’s Principle of Uncertainty about either the position or the velocity 
of an electron, is neatly sifted in “Determinism, Uncertainty and Free Will” 
(pp. 99-112) to disengage physical fact from unscientific fiction. 

J. W. Dunne’s The Serial Universe occasions some comments and sober 
reflections on the true analysis of time and future (free) events in “Can We 
Know the Future?” (pp. 113-125). “Science and Survival” (pp. 126-135) 
is an undistinguished presentation of standard Catholic attitudes toward 
spiritualism and séances, a fad that war-widows may again popularize. In 
“Littleness and Greatness” (pp. 136-148) the author vigorously restores man 
as the central purpose of the material universe between the atomic and 
astronomical worlds. The answer to “Has Science Found Religion?” (pp. 
149-162) is that “science will really find religion when it supplements its 
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researches into the nature and purpose of the universe by taking heed of 
revelation” (p. 162). The documented official attitude of the Church toward 
scientific discovery is revealed in ““The Catholic Church and Natural Science” 
(pp. 163-177). The author notes in reference to the priesthood that “in no 
other profession, which is not concerned with science itself, does the ordinary 
course of study include a training in scientific knowledge” (p. 172). The 
volume closes with “The Most Wonderful Fact in the Universe” (pp. 178- 
194), a development of the standard theistic argument that “the existence of 
the smallest thing implies everlasting being” (p. 190). 

The range of topics is wide and although the author’s touch is everywhere 
safe and sure, it is not uniformly even. The philosopher in these pages does 
not always keep the high standards of the research physicist. But it remains 
true that the professional scientist, even when less convincing than the pro- 
fessional philosopher, still carries more conviction to the modern mind. 
Father Gill pursued research studies under J. J. Thomson at Cavendish 
Laboratory in Free School Lane. 

The style is serious and trenchant throughout but never too solemn 
or pedantic. The language is innocent of technical jargon. Only one 
mathematical equation is reproduced. Comparison with the original of pre- 
viously published papers sustains the claim that they have been “now carefully 
revised” (p. vi). The book is well printed and firmly bound. Misprints 


(and grammatical errors) are few and easily rectified. But read Tait for Tate 
(p. 6) and Weismann for Wiesmann (p. 74). There is no Index. 
Woodstock College, Md. JosrpH T. CLARK. 


Tue Sources oF Lire. By Serge Voronoff. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 

1943. Pp. 240. $3.50. 

In this book Dr. Serge Voronoff gives a historical and popular account of 
his own investigations in the problem of preventing the onset of the un- 
desirable features of old age. 

The contents of the book may be divided into three sections. The first part 
offers the reader some biological and medical information about senility, 
interpreted, of course, according to the views of Dr. Voronoff. To him the 
criterion of old age is the diminution of the capacity for loving, and its remedy 
is to be found in furnishing a new supply of endocrine secretions, especially 
those of the genital glands. Such a definition of old age is misleading. The 
second section presents some methods which may be used in supplying 
glandular secretions to those in whom they are deficient. In the third section 
an appeal is made to numerous cases, both animal and human, which might 
serve to prove the correctness of Dr. Voronoff’s point of view. The last section 
is illustrated by photographs which are not altogether convincing. 

Dr. Voronoff’s book labors under a defect which is common to many 
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popular presentations of such a medical or scientific subject. One side, the 
sensational side, is stressed so that the impression created on the average reader 
is an exaggerated one. 

The field of glandular physiology and therapy is not so new nor so simple 
as one might gather from a reading of The Sources of Life. An examination 
of such a book as Glandular Physiology and Therapy, published by the 
American Medical Association in 1942, shows that the subject has received 
much attention, and is quite complicated. The grafting of glandular tissues 
into rams, bulls, and stallions has, it seems, served the beneficial purpose of 
prolonging the fertility of a valuable strain of animals. The circumstances 
surrounding the grafting of monkey glandular tissue into a human being 
are not parallel to those of a ram or a stallion. 

There are, no doubt, certain undesirable consequences of glandular grafting 
which have not been stressed by the author and the reader should be cautioned 
against accepting without qualification the claims presented by Dr. Voronoff. 

Fordham University. JosePH J. Perers. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS 


Group RELATIONS AND Group ANTAGONISMsS. Ed. by R. M. Maclver. 

New York: Harper & Bros., 1944. Pp. viii, 237. $2.00. 

During the winter of 1943-4, a luncheon course on group relations and 
group antagonisms was given under the auspices of the Institute for Religious 
Studies in New York City. Highly qualified speakers discussed ethnic and 
religious minority groups in the United States and then the status of minorities 
in Europe, in the Soviet Union, in India and in Latin America. The addresses 
as well as the discussions which followed them have been published in the 
volume under review. It opens with a very stimulating discussion of “group 
images” by Dr. Maclver and closes by a short “Summation” by the same 
author. It became clear from the study that, in respect of interethnic relations, 
American democracy “‘is still more formal than substantial”; but the studies 
available on the subject “merely scratch the surface.” Against the minority 
groups (of which the Catholics are the largest), a barrier is created by the 
combination of cultural and economic differences. The minority problems of 
Europe are very different from those of the United States. While this country 
is a multigroup society with one pervasive culture which is not localized in 
territorially defined groups, in Europe a territorially localized central culture 
attempts, in each multinational State, to impose itself on the other groups, 
though they are territorially separated. 

Out of the individual studies that of Rabbi L. Finkelstein on the Jewish 
minority gives perhaps the best possible insight into “the law that group 
hatred tends to feed itself and to menace the whole body politic even more 
than the individual victim group.” According to J. Robinson, the Soviet 
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solution of the problem is adapted to the specific ideological requirements and 
conditions of present day Russia and could not be imitated elsewhere. 
Among positive recommendations, these are interesting: to use the American 
minority groups of European origin as “commandos” against Hitler (Deak) 
and to organize “a moral equivalent of group discrimination” by recognizing 
that any kind of discrimination endangers the whole community (Finkelstein). 
Relating to the multinational areas of Europe, the pattern of “cultural 
pluralism” is recommended by Janovsky, as “a fulfilment of democracy.” 
Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


MANAGEMENT IN RussIAN INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE. By Gregory 
Bienstock, Solomon M. Schwartz and Aaron Yugow. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1944. Pp. 183. $3.00. 

This small volume of three Russian social scientists is a study of managers 
rather than of the aggregate economy of Soviet Russia. The authors see in the 
problem of industrial and farm managers a clue to understanding both the 
economics and sociology of Soviet Russia. They trace policy changes and the 
evolution of Soviet management. 

At its best, this report is an introduction to the study of significant segments 
of the Soviet economy. It concerns itself with some of the smallest component 
units of the whole: the single industrial plant; the single collective farm, with 
particular emphasis on managers of plants; chairmen and other officers of 
collective farms. 

This work was instituted, and its scope delineated, by Professor Arthur 
Feiler, whose untimely death in the summer of 1942 deprived the collaborators 
of an invaluable guide and synthesizer. Undoubtedly many repetitions, diver- 
gent points of view, and unbalanced emphases would have been avoided had 
Dr. Feiler lived long enough to complete his erudite editorship. This book 
is the first of a series to be published under the auspices of the newly created 
Institute of World Affairs, which will function as an independent unit of 
the New School for Social Research. 

Discussing relations between the plant manager and the Communist Party 
organization, the authors cite Soviet statistics to substantiate their thesis that 
Party apparatus and general plant administration have become more and more 
homogeneous, both socially and psychologically. Consequently, the roots of 
the friction between plant managers and Party secretaries in plants have died 
out. Hence the sociological complexity has become merely a problem of ad- 
ministrative technique, since most plant managers are Party members. In 
1936, 100 per cent of all chiefs of trusts, 97 per cent of all enterprise directors, 
82 per cent of all chiefs of construction, 40 per cent of all chief engineers, 
were communists. The percentage among engineers, the general role of com- 
munists in industry, has since considerably increased. 
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To all intents and purposes, the chapter entitled “The Kolkhoz: A New 
Production Form” written by Aaron Yugow is probably the core of this 
volume. In the main, it is a summary of the author’s major work Russia’s 
Economic Front for War and Peace. Mr. Yugow concludes that despite 
ruthless and coercive methods of collectivization, which aroused much bit- 
terness against the Kolkhozes (single collective farm), reorganization of the 
entire agricultural economy along the lines of large mechanized enterprises 
using advanced methods has begun to yield positive results. The agricultural 
output is rising, land productivity has improved, livestock breeding has begun 
to recover, rural production for the market has risen, and extreme fluctua- 
tions of crop yield have considerably abated. 

Mr. Schwartz argues that industrial managers had become the nucleus 
of what might develop into a privileged and ruling class. The other authors 
have not found this hypothesis sufficiently supported by facts. Moreover, Mr. 
Yugow emphasizes the greater role of the agricultural directors within the 
Soviet economy, but he does not single them out as the privileged class. An 
emerging elite during the postwar period will be more of the military and 
engineering classes, and will undoubtedly command economic and political 


deference correspondingly. 
Indiana University. CHARLES PRINCE. 


THE Economic THOUGHT oF Wooprow Witson. By William Diamond. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1943. Pp. 210, i, xiv. Paper $2.00; 
Cloth $2.50. 

The Economic Thought of Woodrow Wilson is a carefully done piece 
of work which falls into two chapters of preparation, ‘““The Student” and 
“The Professor,” and four chapters of Wilson’s ideas, “The New Morality,” 
“The New Freedom,” “Foreign Policy,” and “World Order.” The picture, 
as a whole, both personally and theoretically, is a rather dreary and discourag- 
ing one. His personal outlook was derived from a family tradition strongly 
influenced by the reconstruction South, and “the stern covenanter tradition.” 
His family were of the chosen people, “foreordained and predestined. They 
were the precious of the earth: what they believed was true, it was the way 
of salvation. They believed firmly in the principle of leadership wielded by 
an elite of the educated” (p. 15). 

Wilson’s economic ideas can be simply set forth, and their setting forth 
reveals clearly the reasons for their inefficacy and lack of lasting effect upon 
either the United States or the world. 

Wilson thought in terms of the categories established by the Manchester 
group of economists by whom he was intellectually dominated. “Freedom of 
the seas, equal access for all nations to the raw materials of the world, peace 
through the world unifying effects of free trade—these were the principles 
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of Wilson’s thought as they had been of the thought of John Bright and 
Richard Cobden. Wilson faced the future with his mind set, rather than 
made flexible, by the past. He longed for a return to the competitive capitalism 
of a century before. His domestic policy was an effort to recreate the conditions 
of competitive capitalism, and his thought on international peace revolved 
around a faith in the harmonies of competition and the wisdom of depending 
upon the law of comparative advantage.” 

Innumerable quotations from Wilson’s speeches and papers could be given 
to support this contention. They rest upon an unquestioning faith, and a system 
worked out for the departed generation, and inapplicable to the new genera- 
tion, but a new generation which was to Wilson violently, but vaguely un- 
satisfactory. This has been called the inner-contradiction in Wilson’s thought. 
He had on the one hand, a most naive faith in the “invisible hand” of Adam 
Smith’s providence, and on the other hand, a most profound dissatisfaction 
with the world which that providence had produced. This left him an ardent 
crusader for an ill-defined cause, and therefore, completely at a loss in the 
hands of pragmatists working for causes that were not crusades. In a crisis, 
his sense of mission and election could overcome his Manchester economics 
—‘concessions obtained by financiers must be safeguarded by ministers of 
state, even if the sovereignty of unwilling nations be outraged in the process.” 

It is probably a desirable thing that books occasionally be written which 
are easy to read, soundly constructed, and intellectually convincing, but which 
leave the reader with the feeling that it is too bad that such things are true. 
The inescapable impression is that Wilson approached his world-wide tasks 
with old-fashioned and obsolete tools, that he really had little to contribute 
to the solution of the problems to which he devoted so much attention. The 
hope inevitably comes to mind that our country will be represented in the 


coming conferences by more vital and fertile ideas. 
Saint Louis University. BERNARD W. DeEmpPsEy. 


* FF * 


Correspondence 


A Rep.Ly To Proressor MERCIER 


EDITOR: Would you permit me a few remarks about the article that Mr. 
Louis J. A. Mercier was good enough to dedicate to my “Conception of 
Integral Humanism” in the June number of THouGHT? I do not wish to 
discuss the philosophical issue—I should be obliged to make clear too many 
points that I have tried to explain in some books and the knowledge of which 
I presupposed in my True Humanism. Of course, the critics of a philosopher 
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need not have read all his books; life is too short. Life is also too short for 
the author to instruct his critics about what it is advisable to be acquainted 
with when one is to discuss philosophical and theological positions. 

Suffice it to observe: 1) as regards philosophy and theology, that the notion 
of integral humanism is linked with the notion of Christian philosophy, which 
Mr. Mercier seems to ignore; 2) as regards the distinction between individ- 
uality and personality, that the issue cannot be cleared up by elementary 
concepts (even backed up by texts of St. Thomas which everybody knows), 
for it involves very subtle points dealing with what is most profound in 
Thomistic metaphysics. As a matter of fact, Mr. Mercier completely mis- 
represents my position. He might have spared me such a misfortune had he 
taken the trouble to read more carefully what I wrote, perhaps rounding 
out his information by consulting on this subject one of the masters of con- 
temporary Thomism, Father R. Garrigou-Lagrange who many years ago 
emphasized the importance of the distinction between individuality and per- 
sonality in his book La Philosophie de l’étre et le Sens commun. 

3) As regards Molina, I do not wish (God forbid!) to reawaken the 
quarrel De Auxiliis, yet I take the liberty of thinking that a doctrine which 
has not been condemned by the Church can nevertheless be discussed and 
criticized by philosophers and theologians. Mr. Mercier will possibly under- 
stand the sense of my criticism if he meditates upon the following texts in 
Molina’s Concordia: ‘Sane quod bene aut male ea opera exerceamus, quae 
per solam arbitrii nostri facultatem et concursum Dei generalem possumus 
efficere, in nos ipsos tanquam in causam particularem ac liberam et non in 
Deum est referendum. ... Non igitur causa est Deus virtutis nostrae ac 
vitii, sed propositum nostrum et voluntas. . . . Cum auxiliis ex parte Dei, 
cum quibus unus justificatur et salvatur, alius pro sua libertate nec justificatur 
nec salvatur.” 

The most interesting part in Professor Mercier’s article deals with the 
literary history of ideas, in which his competence is unquestionable and his 
observations are always inspiring. I read what he wrote about the seven- 
teenth century with great pleasure and profit. But with regard to my “in- 
tegral humanism,” I cannot help feeling that he missed the point. Did he 
believe for one moment that I presented the century of Pascal as having all 
its forces and elements impregnated with Molinism, and that I “condemned” 
the great spirituals of that century, whom I cherish, or Polyeucte which 
I admire as much as he does? I did not “condemn” anybody, even Molina 
or the average “Christian gentleman of the classical age.” I have tried to 
situate them and to bring out their significance in the philosophy of modern 
culture and history. That is why it was not the place to embark on a the- 
ological discussion of Molina. Neither did I look on the particular influence 
he may have indirectly exercised on seventeenth-century literature (in the 
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order of efficient causality). My book is a philosophical one, and, because 
I think that the main stars in the philosophy of culture are to be found in 
the heaven of theology, I have taken Molina’s theology (in the order of 
formal causality) as an eminent sign, an illuminating type for one of the 
most characteristic currents—I mean the richest in historical or “prospective” 
potentialities—in the cultural behavior of the seventeenth century. It is clear 
for me that this current had an “anthropocentric” direction, and could logical- 
ly lead but to the separated humanism of the eighteenth century. The in- 
teresting remarks of Mr. Mercier deal with quite different problems, and 
answer questions other than those I had raised. 

The last line in Professor Mercier’s article seems to me ambiguous. In 
my opinion what “now, still stands in the way of a reconstruction of 
Christendom” is the secular “theology” of our day, which both divinizes 
and debases man; it is not Molina’s doctrine. The latter has become a mere 
matter of school controversy between specialists, and has lost the historical 
significance and dynamism it possessed in the seventeenth century. The in- 
tellectual and spiritual struggle develops now in an entirely different field. 
May I add that it would be quite unfair to identify the “school” which Mr. 
Mercier champions with the living tradition and inspiration of the Com- 
pany of Jesus? I have many dear Jesuit friends who dislike Molina as much 
as I do. 

After all, I am a Thomist, and Thomism too has not been condemned 
by the Church, and I am certainly free to prefer Cajetan and John of St. 
Thomas, and even Bajiez or Del Prado, to the author of the Concordia. 
New York City. Jacoves Maritain. 





* 
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Htgher Education in War and After, by Hillis Miller and Dorothy V. N. Brooks 
(Pp. xi, 222, $2.50). 

Harvard University Press: Moira, by William Chase Greene (Pp. 450, $5.00). 

Herald Square Press: Bulletin of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America, 
Publ. by Pol. Inst. of Arts and Sciences in Amer. (Pp. 595-896). 

B. Herder Book Co.: Deaconship, by Rev. Aloysius Biskupek, $.V.D. (Pp. 258, $2.50) ; 
The Pastoral Care of Souls, by Rev. Wendelin Meyer, O.F.M. and others (Pp. iv, 
353, $3.00); The Ascetical Life, by Pascal P. Parente (Pp. viii, 271, $2.50); The 
Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, by Hans Meyer (Pp. viii, 581, $5.00); Paul of 
Tarsus, by Joseph Holzner (Pp. vi, 502, $5.00); An Introduction to Philosophy, 
by Paul J. Glenn (Pp. viii, 408, $3.00); St. Dominic and His Works, by 
Pierre Mandonnet, O.P. tr. by Sister Benedicta Larkin, O.P. (Pp. xviii, 497, $5.00), 

The Jewish Publication Society of America: A Century of Jewish Life, by Ismar 
Elbogen (Pp. viii, 814 $3.00). 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons: Seven Words to the Cross, by Rt. Rev. Fulton J. Sheen (Pp. 
128, $1.00). 

Macmillan Company: The Idea of Nationalism, A Study in its Origins and Back- 
ground, by Hans Kohn (Pp. xi, 735, $7.50); Russia and the Peace, by Bernard 
Pares (Pp. viii, 293 $2.50); The Fortunes of Falstaff, by J. Dover Wilson, C.H. 
(Pp. vii, 143, $2.25); On Education, by Sir R. Livingstone (Pp. ix, 158, $1.75) ; 
The Rise of Christian Education, by Lewis J. Sherrill (Pp. xi, 349, $2.50) ; Social 
Criticism in Popular Religious Literature of the Sixteenth Century, by Helen C. 
White (Pp. ix, 330, $3.50); Carmelite and Poet, by Robert Sencourt (Pp. x, 278, 
$3.00); The Church and the War, by Karl Barth (Pp. xi, 49, $1.00). 

Marquette University Press: Pico della Mirandola of Being and Unity, by Victor 


Michael Hamm (pp. 34). 
Newman Bookshop: Thomas Aquinas, by Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., M.A. (Oxon.) 


(Pp. ix, 292, $3.50). 








Northwestern University: The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, edited by Paul Arthur 
Schilpp (Pp. xii, 815 $4.00). 

Oxford University Press: Introduction to Greek Legal Science, by George M. Calhoun, 
ed. by Francis de Zulueta (Pp. v, 86). 

Polish R. C. Union of Am.: John Tyssowski, by Sr. M. Neomisia Rutkowska (Pp. 
80, 50c). 

Prosvita-Enlightenment: History of the Church of Christ, by Rev. Julius Grigassy, 
D.D. (Pp. 114). 

Princeton University Press: Thomas Traherne, by Gladys I. Wade (Pp. x, 268 $3.00) ; 
De la Vicissitude ou Variété des Choses en Univers, par Loys LeRoy, edited by 
Blanchard W. Bates (Pp. xvii, 54, $.50); Les Sciences de la Nature et les Sciences 
Historiques (Lettre a@ Marcellin Berthelot) @ L’Avenir de la Science (Chapitres I 
et XVI) (Pp. xxi, 43, $.50); Introduction a V’Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise, 
avec des remarques preliminaires, by H. Taine (Pp. xix, 29, $.50); Extraits sur la 
Loi, la Liberté et le Gouvernement Anglais, with an introductory essay, Montesquieu 
(Pp. xiii, 43, $.50); Training in Christianity, by Séren Kierkegaard, tr. by Walter 
Lowrie (Pp. xiv, 275, $3.00); For Self-Examination and Judge for Yourselves, by 
Soren Kierkegaard, tr. by Walter Lowrie (Pp. vii, 243, $2.50); The Arab Heritage, 
edited by Nabih A. Faris (Pp. x, 279, $3.00). 

Radio Replies Press: American Girl! Halt! Hearken to the Cry of the Children, by 
Fathers Rumble and Carty (Pp. 26 $.10). 

Revell (Fleming H.) Company: (Association Press) God and the Day’s Work, 
Christian Vocation in an Unchristian World, by Robert Lowry Calhoun (Pp. vi, 74). 

St. Anthony Guild Press: The Priest in the Epistles of St. Paul, by The Most Rev. 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani (Pp. xii, 119, $1.00). 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons: The Doctrine of the Trinity, by Leonard Hodgson, (Pp. 237, 
$2.50) ; Frontiers of American Culture, by James Truslow Adams (Pp. xiv, 364, 
$2.50) ; Christian Counter-Attack, by Hugh Martin, and others (Pp. 125 $1.50) ; 
Slavery and Freedom, by Nicolas Berdyaev (Pp. 271, $2.75); Christianity and 
Democracy, by Jacques Maritain, tr. by Doris C. Anson (Pp. 98, $1.25). 

Sheed & Ward: History of the Archdiocese of Boston, by Robert Lord and others, 
Pp. viii, 812; 766; 774; in three volumes) ; The Reed of God, by Caryll Houselander 
(Pp. xiii, 177, $2.00). 

St. Francis Seminary: Austrian Aid to American Catholics, by Rev. Benjamin J. 
Blied, Ph.D. (Pp. 205, $2.50). 

The University of Chicago Press: Sociology of Religion, by Joachim Wach (Pp. ix, 
412, $5.00); Church and State in Education, by William Clayton Bower (Pp. v, 
103, $1.50). 

University of North Carolina Press: Hawthorne, The Artist, by Leland Schuk« rt 
(Pp. 181, $3.50). 

University of Texas Press: The Architectonic City in the Americas, by Hugo Leipziger 
(Pp. 94). 

Valle, M.M.: Observaciones Sobre Geografia, by M. M. Calle (Pp. 93). 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation: The Story of Woodrow Wilson, by David Loth 
(Pp. 32). 

World Peace Foundation: Documents on American Foreign Relations, edited by 
Leland M. Goodrich and Marie J. Carroll (Pp. xxxv, $3.75). 

Woodstock College Press: Form Criticism of the Synoptic Healing Narratives, by 
Laurence J. McGinley, S.J. (Pp. viii, 165, $2.75). 

Yale University Press: Hawthorne: Critic of Society, by Lawrence Sargent Hall, 
(Pp. xiii, 193, $3.00); Education at the Crossroads, by Jacques Maritain (Pp. x, 
120, $2.00). 
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EVERY READER OF THOUGHT 
SHOULD ALSO READ AMERICA 


AMERICA is the National Catholic Review of the Week. It is recognized as an 

authoritative organ of progressive Catholicism in the United States. 
_ AMERICA treats of all the questions and problems of our times. Week after week 
it offers views and opinions and convictions on Government, Legislation and the 
Administration, on Economics and Sociology, on Philosophy and Religion, on Edu- 
cation and Literature, on the Arts and the Sciences, on International Affairs, on 
Catholicism and Catholicity, on all topics that are important for intelligent men 
and women of today. 

AMERICA reviews the history of the week with directness, penetration and in- 
telligence. It presents its conclusions with honesty and without fear. For thirty- 
five years, it has championed and defended the truly Catholic principles under- 
lying the events and trends in contemporary society. 

Every Catholic and every non-Catholic American will find, in AMERICA, the 
Catholic answer to the questions raised every week. 

AMERICA, as a Weekly Catholic Review, is invaluable to the readers of THOUGHT. 

It is presumed that you are a subscriber to America. If you happen not to be 
a subscriber to AMERICA, it is realistically presumed that you will begin your 
subscription with this week’s issue of AMERICA. 

Through AMERICA we seek a union of all alert, active, thinking Catholics in 
the United States. We invite you to be a member of the America Catholic Union. 


The Annual Subscription is $5.00 per year. 


EVERY READER OF THOUGHT 
NEEDS THE CATHOLIC MIND 


First published in 1903, THE CATHOLIC MIND has had a long and distinguished 
record of service for Catholic intellectuals, writers, lecturers and research-workers. 

In January, 1943, THe CATHOLIC MIND was revitalized, became a monthly pub- 
lication, in a new format, digest size, clear print—but unchanged in essential aims 
and principles. 

In THe CATHOLIC MIND you will find: 1. Papal Encyclicals and Pronouncements; 
2. Pastorals of greater importance as issued by the Hierarchy; 3. Other Docu- 
ments of contemporary and historic value; 4. Addresses, Sermons, Lectures of a 
notable character; 5. Articles of greater merit, published in foreign and American 
periodicals; 6. Editorials expressing the Catholic viewpoint and conviction; 7. 
Brief quotations from the great thinkers of the past; 8. Answers to questions 


sometimes asked. 
Every reader of THoucHT needs such material as that published in THE 


CaTHOLIC MIND. 
You need it for handy reference, for your files, for quotation, for live ideas. 


The cost for a year’s subscription is the relatively modest sum of $2.00. 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 EAST 45th STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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